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PREFACE. 



The chief object of this volume is to call the attention 
of the public to the advantages held out in the neglected 
colony of Western Australia to emigrants^ to capitalists^ 
and also to the younger branches of the higher classes^ 
and to the middle orders^ who^ under existing circum- 
stances^ are unable to find employment adequate to their 
numbers, education, and habits. Incidentally the subject 
has called on the writer to shew that, up to this time, 
the colonial department of the English government has 
had neither system nor principles in the settlement of new 
colonies ; the want of which has retarded, and is retard- 
ing, the formation of new communities in different parts of 
the world, and which, politically considered, have become 
necessary to the support of the manufacturing and me- 
chanical era into which England has advanced beyond 
the possibility of return, or even of regulated and system- 
atised progression. 

Every work of this kind must, in great measure, be a 
compilation. The writer has carefully collated the mass 
of documents to which he has had access, and held con- 
versations with many whose local knowledge and expe- 
rience entitled them to respectful attention; and has 
endeavoured to give the results as correctly as he could. 
The Lists of the Proprietors, and other Returns, are 
faithful transcripts of the official documents, for the use 
of which he is indebted to Captain Sir James Stirling, 
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VI PREFACE. 

the late Governor, and for which he returns his sincere 
acknowledgments. For the opinions of our system of 
colonial policy, relative to the settlement of new colonies, 
the writer is responsible, as well as for many other opi- 
nions scattered through the work. 

Arlington Street, St. James's, 
September 21, 1839* 
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PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 

Recent researches in the British Museum have 
led to presumptive proof that the great continent 
of Australia was discovered by the Portuguese very 
early in the sixteenth century. The archives of 
Portugal state that New Guinea was discovered by 
Menezes in 1527, which receives corroboration by 
the claim of the Spaniards to its discovery in 1 528. 
The manuscript hydrography by John Rotz, dated 
1542, which is written in EngUsh, and dedicated to 
the king, has Australia delineated nearly as it was 
in the seventeenth century, prior to the voyage of 
Abel Tasman. A later map, supposed to have been 
copied from it about 1550, instead of retaining the 
Portuguese names found in Rotz's charts, has them 
translated into French. The land descried by 
Torres in 1606, when south of New Guinea, is 
conjectured to have been a part of Northern Aus- 
tralia. A Dutch yacht, called the Duyfhen, ran 
down nearly a thousand miles of the south and 
west coasts of New Guinea. Both Torres and the 
Dutch navigator do not appear to have known, that 
the land descried by them was the northern hmit 
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I WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

of the great continent : the former concluded that 
it was a part of the Archipelago through which he 
was sailing ; the latter, that it was the south coast 
of New Guinea : thus the actual discovery appears 
to have been made without the knowledge by the 
discoverers of its importance. Theodoric Dirk 
Hartog has the reputation of being, in 1616, the 
first actual, but accidental, discoverer of this great 
continent when on his passage from Holland to 
the East Indies in a small vessel called the Een- 
dracht or Concord ; he fell in with the western 
coast in 25"* south, and to which he gave the 
name, still retained, of the land of Eendracht. 
This discovery stimulated the Dutch; and in 
1618 Zeachen made the northern coasts of Austra- 
lia, called Amhem and Northern Dieman. Edels 
sailed along the western coast in 1619 : in 1622 we 
first hear of Leeuwin's Coast. On the 26th of 
January, 1627, Pieter De Nuitz, who was going as 
ambassador to Japan, and was afterwards Governor 
of Formosa, in the Guide Zeepaard, looked closely 
into the southern coast. In 1628, the Veanen hav- 
ing Governor General Carpenter on board, also a 
Dutch commander, gave his name to the great 
gulf of Carpentaria. In 1629 Franceso* Pelsert 
was wrecked in the Batavia off the coast, and left 
two mutineers on the main-land, instead of putting 
them to death. From that period to 1 642, very 
few and indefinite records are extant relative to 
farther discoveries. On the 8th of October in 
that year, Tasman sailed with two ships, fitted 
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out by the governor and council of Batavia, and 
on the 24th of November discovered and named 
Van Dieman's Land. 

De Tasman sailed round the southern coast of 
Australia^ and thus dissipated the erroneous sup- 
position of its indefinite extent towards the south 
pole ; while the fact of Van Dieman's Land being 
severed by a great strait from the main continent^ and 
being a smaller island^ was left imdiscovered. From 
the period of De Tasman's voyage to the expira- 
tion of the seventeenth century, little can be learnt 
from the scattered notices of navigators of any 
part of that vast continent. The attention of the 
European nations had been attracted by the golden 
fables of South America, the sunny islands of the 
Caribbean Sea, and the boundless extent of the 
coast, trending from Florida to regions lost in 
everlasting snows. In 1665 the States General 
ordered that Western Australia should be called 
New Holland. In the last year of the seventeenth 
century, William and Mary directed that an expe- 
dition should be fitted out to prosecute farther dis- 
coveries, particularly the islands north of New 
Holland, and the coasts of that country. The 
Earl of Pembroke selected Dampier to conunand 
the expedition ; and the Roebuck was ordered to 
be fitted out for the voyage — an old, rotten, worth- 
less man-of-war, in no way calculated for such ser- 
vice, and which ship sunk, in fine weather, off the 
Island of Ascension, on her passage home. From 
the time of Dampier, to when Cook in 1770 an- 
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chored in Botany Bay, and subsequently ran along 
the eastern coast, passing the northern extremity 
of the continent, thus establishing the separation 
of Australia from New Guinea, but little appears to 
have been explored by any navigators. 

In 1788 Australia was first colonised under 
the direction of Captain Philip. Like every other 
colony established by England, it was founded on 
erroneous principles, or rather on no principles, 
and suffered great privations. The first errors 
were followed up by another, firaught with evils of 
the deepest dye, and so impolitic, when maturely 
weighed, as to deserve unsparing reprobation. 
The crime, both moral and political, was con- 
verting that noble country into a penal settlement 
— an injury never to be remedied, and of which the 
taint will remain to the end of centuries. 

Among the most daring and talented of the 
navigators who explored the coasts of that vast 
continent, were Flinders and Bass ; the former a 
midshipman, the latter a surgeon, who came out 
with Governor Hunter. Left to their own re- 
sources, these daring youths fitted up a boat eight 
feet long, which they aptly named the Tom 
Thumb, and accompanied by a little boy set sail, 
and examined every inlet and cove, and extended 
their survey twenty miles beyond the limits reached 
by the officers of government. In 1796 these per- 
severing men again went to sea ; but on account of 
their miserable equipment, they returned, having 
only examined a great extent of coast. Subse- 
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quently Flinders visited Fumeaux islands, and 
made known that they were covered with seals. 
It was not till the year 1797 that Bass, in a whale- 
boat with six men, ascertained Van Dieman's Land 
to be an island, and gave his name to the strait 
which divides them. Few voyages can compete 
with this daring exploit. Six himdred miles were 
traversed in an unknown sea by seven men in 
an open boat, three hundred miles of coast were 
added to our geographical knowledge, and the rela- 
tive position of Australia and Van Dieman's Land 
decided! In 1798, Bass and his friend Flinders, in 
a schooner of twenty-five tons, completed the dis- 
covery — entered the river Derwent, and gave such 
information as led to the formation of a colony 
there in 1803. Flinders received his lieutenant's 
commission, with the command of an old rotten 
craft named the Investigator, and in her surveyed 
much of the western and southern coasts, ex- 
amining the great gulf of Carpentaria, following 
the incurvations of the coast, and exploring about 
four hundred leagues. 

In 1804 the indefatigable Flinders obtained a 
colonial brig, which was lost in Torres Straits, in 
company with the Cato : their consort, the Bridge- 
water, sailed away, leaving them to perish. With 
coolness and order, they removed from the wrecks 
to a dry sand, large enough to contain the men 
and provisions; and having erected tents, and 
secured all the stores they were able to recover 
from the wrecks, they selected Flinders to go 
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in an open boat to Port Jackson^ two hundred 
and fifty leagues ; which he accomplished, and tri- 
umphantly returned with a ship and two schooners 
to their rescue. In one of the schooners of about 
thirty tons this enthusiast in discovery sailed for 
Torres Straits ; but his crazy vessel became leaky, 
and he was driven to seek refuge at the Mauritius, 
where the pompous Governor-general De Caen 
declared him a prisoner, treated him with severity, 
and detained him until 1810 — ^the last four years in 
defiance of an order firom his government to libe- 
rate him ! 

Captain Philip Parker King, in four voyages 
from 1817 to 1822, added much to our knowledge 
of that vast continent ; from a period shortly sub- 
sequent we find the coasts repeatedly visited, and 
at length the colonies on the western and southern 
sides established ; the knowledge of the interior, 
which has been gradually extended by exploring 
parties, settlersj and others, is better learnt from 
the histories of each settlement : that of Western 
Australia is comprised in the ensuing pages. 

Before these preliminary outlines are finished, 
a few observations will be made on this great 
colony. As science had not given confidence to 
the spirit of enterprise much before the era when 
Australia became known, it may be concluded, that 
its discovery and colonisation are in accordance 
with the progressive dispensations of Providence 
in the governance of the world ; that its future 
condition will have a relative effect on the con- 
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tiguous inhabitants of uncounted islands^ and^ in 
conjunction with our great dependency of India^ 
on the half-barbarous and idolatrous nations of the 
eastern world. 

Australia seems to be more unlike the portions 
of the earth lately known to us than any part of 
America^ or any of the islands scattered through 
the Pacific and Indian Seas. No volcanoes have 
yet been discovered, and no proof of the great 
antiquity of the products of its surface. Nearly all 
the species of plants, from the grasses to the 
loftiest ornaments of the forest, are new to the 
inhabitants of the old world. The indigenous 
animals are, in several instances, of a different 
character to any in the countries of the other 
quarters of the globe, while none but the dogs 
have any affinity to the animals of this new conti- 
nent ; and it is curious, that its rivers and marshes 
are not known to contain any of the lizard or tor- 
toise tribes, or any of the great mammalia. The 
native dog bears some resemblance to a mongrel 
fox-dog, and has some characteristics indicative of 
its being so— the effluvium, the tenaciousness of 
life, its silence when dying, and its peculiar short 
bark, — which lead to the supposition that it is not 
indigenous, but a race derived from some ship- 
wrecked animal. The human beings which have 
hitherto been found on the shores, or in the inte- 
rior, are of the same species, and differ suffici- 
ently in form to constitute a species distinct from 
any hitherto known. Some anomalies are evident. 
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which belong to no other race : they have great 
and varied powers of mimicry, without having 
exhibited naturally any talent for constructiveness ; 
though when instructed they have shewn an apti- 
tude for building. It has never been ascertained 
that they have a definite notion of a Supreme Being, 
who created them and all they see around them. 
They have neither idols nor sacrifices, prayers nor 
priests ; which places them among the lowest known 
in the scale of hiunan nature : their perceptions are 
quick, and, like other savage and wandering tribes, 
they can discover a track where the civilised man 
can see nothing to guide him : they are cunning, 
lively, and capricious, but with feelings of attach- 
ment, which are to be improved, and a sense of 
want and inferiority, which may be turned to good 
both for the settlers and themselves, if patience 
and Christian charity are exercised towards a race 
whose country we seize, and whose hunting- 
grounds, on which their existence depends, we 
enclose, to feed our cattle and grow our com. The 
least we can do in return, is to civilise and instruct 
them, and raise them from their degraded state. As 
yet they have received, by their intercourse with 
our felons, and other lawless and desperate men, 
only the curses attendant on intoxication, the 
scourges of the worst diseases, and aggravations of 
their lowest propensities. A better era, particu- 
larly in Western Australia, has arrived ; there 
grounds have been assigned to some ; and it has 
been determined to instruct them in the necessary 
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arts of civilised life ; schools are to be established^ 
in which our language is to be taught their 
children^ and to all of them the first principles of 
religion. The support of those institutions is one 
of the first duties of a settler, and will bring to him 
and his posterity a great reward. 

No remnants of wrecks of any antiquity have 
yet been found on the coasts ; and as none of the 
domestic animals of Europe were ever seen in the 
interior, we may conclude that, if any were ever 
cast on shore, they perished without establishing 
their species. This circiunstance, considering the 
extent of the continent, leads to the conclusion 
that few ever visited it, or were driven there 
by stress of weather. Taking into consideration 
the climate, extent, and position, it may be looked 
on as being among the finest portions of the habit- 
able world, now given by Providence, a fi-ee gift, 
to those who find the old world too difiicult an 
arena in which to encounter the vicissitudes of 
life ; or to those who, actuated by a high and noble 
impulse, avail themselves of the offer of their 
Creator to go forth and possess themselves of this 
smiling land, and there to increase and multiply, 
and enjoy the fruits of their industry. 



CHAPTER I. 

" BE NOT SLOTHFUL TO 00 AND F0SSB8S THB LAND. WHEN TB 

GO, TB SHALL COMB INTO A LABGB LAND, A PLACE WHEBB 

THERE IS NO WANT OF ANT THING THAT IS IN ALL THB 
EARTH." 

*' The colony of Western Australia, as defined by 
Her Majesty's commission, includes all thit portion 
of New Holland which is situated to the westward 
of the 129** ojf longitude: its greatest length is 
therefore 1280 miles from north to south, and 
800 miles from east to west.** 

The voyage from England in a sailing-ship may 
be considered to require one hundred days. As soon 
as the channel is cleared, and the Bay of Biscay 
crossed, — which, with a favourable breeze, will take 
one week, — a brighter sky and a more genial cli- 
mate are entered. If the voyage has been prudently 
commenced towards the winter, there is a probabi- 
lity of its being continued without even one day of 
storm ; the fresh and grateftil breezes carrying the 
vessel forward, while health and buoyancy of spirits 
gradually pervade the minds of the emigrants, and 
prepare them for the new and useful labours they 
have undertaken. Lieutenant Breton tells us that 
he has made two voyages, his friend four, '^ with- 
out experiencing any thing approaching to a storm ; 
indeed, the sea was so smooth the whole way, that 
he had some difficulty to persuade himself that 
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they were not under the lee of the land." Incipient 
consumption, dyspepsia, glandular and nervous dis- 
eases, gradually disappear, and the climate of the 
colony perfects .the cure. 

It must not be supposed that the voyage is one 
of dull monotony : lands and islands attract atten- 
tion ; ships are met with and hailed ; the beaming 
sun gives the character of rolling liquid silver to 
the waves; flying fish glitter in the sunbeams; 
dolphins follow in the vessel's wake, gambol about 
her bows, t>r fly from the piu^uing albicore ; innu- 
merable star -fish float past, varying in form and 
motion ; birds sport around, or watch their prey, 
changing in nature as the ship advances on her 
voyage, until the flocks of wild fowl are no longer 
seen, being succeeded by the peterel, the frigate- 
bird, and the mysterious silent albatross soaring like 
a spirit above the waves. When the sun has sunk 
into his ocean-bed amid clouds of every hue and 
form, the sudden night changes the splendour to 
scenes as wonderful, only more subdued ; — ^the ship, 
as she divides the refluent waves, seems creating, 
as if to illuminate her track, new-bom phosphoric 
fire, which springs in showers as the surges are 
dashed by her bows, and falling, subside into undu- 
lating curves of liquid light, which follow, until the 
gleam is lost in distance : the vault of heaven is 
indeed ^' fretted with golden fire ;" new constella- 
tions rise and set ; every star beams with ten-fold 
lustre, while the soul is rapt in wonder and admira- 
tion, and silently worships the great Creator; 
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which must tend to elevate, to purify, and fill it 
with gratitude and humility. 

The pleasures and advantages of the voyage 
ought to be secured by the prudent selection of a 
well-found ship, of sufficient burthen, commanded 
by a thorough seaman, whose goodness of disposi- 
tion and amenity of manner are known. The 
ship should not be less than four hundred tons, 
with a crew sufficient in number to work her with 
ease ; she should carry no cargo whatever between 
decks, and ought to be full six feet six inches under 
the beams on that deck. The ventilation ought 
to be constant, and the decks daily cleaned, in the 
same manner as on board our ships of war. There 
should be a surgeon on board who has passed his 
college-examination, and has been accustomed to 
the sea. The time of sailing should be specified ; 
and the agreements made contingent on the per- 
formance of that part of the contract, with a very 
moderate extension to meet the casualties of wind 
and weather. The emigrant should write down all 
the questions, and the answers to them, which re- 
late to the cabin, privileges, and diet, as well as the 
number of cubic feet for goods he is allowed with- 
out any payment, and the price for every extra 
cubic foot; he should also ascertain if filtering^ 
machines are supplied on board, and without which 
he should not embark. 

We shall now enter more into detail on the 
expenses and accommodation of the different 
classes of emigrants: — 
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Cabin-Passengers. — The part of the ship usu- 
ally allotted to them is the after-part, that is, the 
part nearest the stem, comprising the cabins under 
the poop-deck; and on the main-deck, from the 
stemmost cabin to between the after and main 
hatchways. The stem-cabins are considered the 
most eligible, being retired, and having more light 
and air, and being generally the quietest. The 
cost of the passage must depend on the space re- 
quired, the nature of the accommodation, and the 
number and age of the passengers. In first-class 
ships — and no other should be permitted to make 
the voyage — the charge for a man or woman is 70/. 
or 80/., and for every child above fifteen years of 
age two-thirds of that amount. For two sisters, 
or a man and wife, occupying the same cabin, the 
charge is less. For that sum they are supplied 
with fresh provisions, wine, and every necessary, 
with forty cubic feet of stowage, in addition to 
every thing they choose to place in their own 
cabins. They have to find the fittings of their 
cabins, bedding, linen, and furniture. 

Intermediate Cabin-Passengers provide their 
own sleeping-berths, bedding, towels, linen, knives, 
forks, plates, and all other utensils. The follow- 
ing table shews the usual quantity of food allowed 
to this class, and also to steerage-passengers; 
which will be found ample, and of the same quality 
as the provisions served out to the crews of Her 
Majesty's navy. 
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This class is allowed, in addition, a stipulated 
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quantity a-week of wine, spirits, porter, ingredients 
for puddings, cheese, and twice in each week a 
fresh meal. 

Children, to the age of fifteen, have regulated 
proportions of the quantity allowed to adults, but 
no wine. 

Steerage-Passengers. — Whether they are eli- 
gible for a free passage or not, certificates of charac- 
ter will be required of them. The cost of the voyage 
varies but little to those who are not conveyed free 
of all expense. A man and his wife from 30/. to 40/ ; 
for every child under seven years of age, 61., and 1 /. 
for each additional year the child is above that age. 
An unmarried man or woman, 20/. each : for that 
sum they receive their food in accordance with the 
annexed scale, sleeping-berths, new bedding (ex- 
cepting sheets), medicines, and medical attendance. 
No steerage-passenger is allowed to take his own 
bedding on board, every thing new being provided 
for his use. Every steerage-passenger must be pos- 
sessed of a sufficient quantity of wearing-apparel 
for the voyage, as no washing can take place on 
board. The stock should not be less than from 
fifteen to twenty shirts or shifts, with a propor- 
tional quantity of other garments, towels, soap, 
combs, and utensils for eating and drinking. 

Such is an outline of the regulations now 
usually adopted ; and a strict adherence to them is 
found to be conducive to the comfort and health of 
all the persons on board, and should be cheerfully 
complied with. 
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Emigrants of every class should leave nothing 
either to chance or promises. The agreements 
should be full and precise^ even to the dining- 
place of the children^ the exact position and 
dimensions of the cabin^ the allowance of water^ 
even the state of the skylights^ that they do not 
leak, and every possible particular; for neither 
owners, brokers, agents, nor captains, are to be 
generally trusted. 

Let us now suppose the ship fairly out at sea. 
The first effect on the greater number of those 
not accustomed to the motion of a vessel is sea- 
sickness, which is caused by the variation of the 
horizon, and the disturbance of the sense of mo- 
mentum ; that sense by which the human race are 
enabled to walk erect, and measure the distance 
to be taken by the step, and other actions. The 
affection soon goes off, and renewed health and 
spirits follow. If it be found very troublesome, 
the body should recline horizontally, with the face 
downwards, and a pillow, or something of the 
same kind, placed so that the chest and stomach 
bear on it If in a day or two the sensation does 
not cease, a quarter of a grain of the muriate of 
morphine, three grains of the extract of gentian, and 
half a grain of cayenne pepper, should be taken 
about twice in twenty-four hours : the first time it 
may be repeated in three hours. From what we 
have said of the general tranquillity of the voyage, 
very little is likely to be suffered when once our 
stormy seas are passed. Active occupation is the 
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plan, derived from experience, usually adopted with 
landsmen on their first entering on a naval life ; 
and it is found to accelerate restoration. It too 
often happens that those who have been accus- 
tomed to regular exercise, or daily toil, become 
mert on shipboard, and after the trifling necessary 
avocations connected with their domestic arrange- 
ments have been performed, lounge about in the 
Sim, or listlessly watch the gambols of the inhabit- 
ants of the deep. That enervating practice should 
be avoided, and every opportunity seized to take 
exercise. Very early rising, and a pump-bath of 
fresh sea-water, are always available, and tend to 
cleanliness and health. We may here observe, 
that in warm climates there is a decreasing tend- 
ency in man to eat much animal food ; while in 
cold regions it is more required, until at last very 
little else is eaten by the inhabitants who dwell 
there : the wisdom of Providence gradually in- 
creases the supply of fruits and herbs, until profuse 
luxuriance loads the tropics. The emigrant should 
consider that fact, and gradually decrease the use 
of all stimulants as the tropics are approached, par- 
ticularly wine and spirits ; and abstain from things 
which tend to excite thirst or produce fever. The 
good efiFects of this gradual habit of temperance 
will soon be felt, and the meridian heat of the tro- 
pics will have no effect on him, while the intem- 
perate will feel lassitude and inconvenience. 

Ample time will be found during the voyage 
to attain some knowledge of the country to which 
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he is sailings and to store up information to be 
applied on his future career, never forgetting to 
commune with himself — to seek by prayer that 
calmness and peacefulness of spirit which enables 
the mind to see farther and more clearly, and to 
reason more wisely, while his heart beats with gra- 
titude to that "God, who bringeth thee unto a 
good land; a land of wheat and barley, of vines 
and fig-trees, and pomegranates ; a land of oil, 
olives, and honey, where thou shalt eat bread 
without scarceness : thou shalt not lack any thing 
in it." 

We shall now suppose our emigrant approaching 
the expected haven, the land where he will, under 
the guidance of Providence, plant his name and his 
race, to increase and multiply, and to subdue the 
earth, and consume the produce which has been 
sown and tended by him, and then brought to 
maturity by the genial climate. 

Moore, in his letters from Swan River, which a 
settler may read with interest and advantage, after 
saying that he has "no longer the sallow visage of 
the student, but the ruddy hue of the farmer," 
arising from the effects of the voyage, describes the 
approach towards the coast as of an "undulating 
and very pleasing appearance, like gentlemen's 
parks, with clumps of trees on the lowlands in 
front ; and in the back-grounds a range of hills, 
apparently twenty-five or thirty miles distant." 

This colony of Western Australia is in a posi- 
tion highly advantageous, whether considered in 
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relation to Europe or to Asia. It is nearer by one 
month's voyage to the former than Sydney, and 
only twenty-five days' sail from Madras ; and when 
steam -communication has been established, less 
than half that time will be necessary to convey the 
exhausted European from the enervating climate 
of Hindostan to the invigorating and healthful air 
of Western Australia; also those productions of 
the east which may be in demand. So healthful 
a clime will constitute a home for the wives and 
children of those whose avocations require their 
attendance in Hindostan, and who will become 
profitable consumers in the colony. 

The Isle of France and China are, commer- 
cially speaking, well placed ; while from the north- 
em ports, the nearest islands of the Malayan Archi- 
pelago are only two days' sail ; and with which, in 
a few short years, an increasing traffic may be ex- 
pected. The coast extends for two thousand 
miles, and from the surveys of that indefatigable 
commander. King, appears, within the tropics, to be 
fronted by indentations, bays, straits, and islands ; 
and to abound in the finest harbours, the rise 
and fall of the tide in many places reaching 
twenty-five feet, affording great facilities for build- 
ing docks, laying ships on shore, and other maritime 
occupations. 

The whole length of this sea-coast is, at a dis- 
tance of from thirty to forty miles, bounded by a 
bank of calcareous or coralline formation, teeming 
with fish. The principal ports, commencing with 
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the south-western parts^ are King George's Sound 
and Cockbum's Sound ; the former possesses all 
the qualities which constitute a fine harbour^ but 
being to the eastward, and to leeward of Cape 
Leeuwin, where strong westerly winds prevail, its 
value, as far as relates to the western and southern 
portions of the colony, is diminished, until steam- 
communication renders the opposing gales of less 
importance. Port Leschenhault has been proved 
to be a good winter-shelter, protected from the 
swell by the reef, over which the sea breaks as far 
as N.N.W. Safety Bay or Warnborough Sound 
has been surveyed by Captain Belcher, and re- 
ported very favourably to the governor. Cock- 
bum Sound, though a fine port, is not accessible, 
writh perfect safety, to large vessels, until there is 
formed an effective establishment of pilots, and 
beacons are erected — both those desiderata are 
being fiilfilled : — the open anchorage at the mouth 
of Swan River is the roadstead commonly used. 
Shark's Bay contains many safe anchorages, and 
also Doubtful Island Bay ; harbours for boats and 
small vessels exist at Cape Riche, CoUingwood 
Bay, Torbay, Nomalup, Augusta, Peel's Inlet; 
and estuaries, with shallow and narrow entrances, 
running from five to ten miles inland, and varying 
to three miles in breadth, are numerous: ten of 
them, between King George's Sound and Swan 
River, are already known : during the summer 
the water in them is salt, but after the rains, it 
becomes in some of them fresh, in others brackish. 
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No lofty ranges of mountains are known on the 
western side of Australia : the consequence is, a 
want of rivers always navigable, or of consider- 
able breadth and length. Farther south several 
streams continue to run during the whole year, as 
the Murray, Harvey, Brunswick, Preston, Capel, 
and Donelly. The Murray has been explored by 
Captain Gill, and the entrance ascertained by him 
to be perfectly safe, with three fathoms of water 
on the bar at the shallowest part, and seven 
fathoms inside, and an equal depth outside the 
channel, without any breakers : the space inside is 
sufficient to contain a navy. 

In the seas adjacent to Cape Leeuwin, the pre- 
vailing wind is from the westward throughout the 
year. During the summer, the difference of tem- 
perature produces the land and sea-breezes with 
great regularity. In the winter-season, gales from 
the north-west and south-west are frequent, and 
usually accompanied with heavy rains. From the 
absence of marshes, and decomposed vegetable sub- 
stances, and consequent miasma, the land-breeze 
bears no injurious air to the coasts and bordering 
seas. 

Having given an outline of the voyage, and 
the coasts of the colony, we shall proceed to 
speak in succession of the different portions of 
the country, which, for the sake of clearness, 
will be divided into three principal divisions, 
— the northern, the western, and the southern. 
The Northern part of the colony, westward of 
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1 29** of loDgitude, from the climate and the soil, 
as far as known, is calculated to grow cotton, 
sugar, opium, tea, coffee, and all the products of a 
tropical climate. The coasts abound with fish ; and 
from the absence of morasses and the accumula- 
tions of alluvial deposits at the mouths of rivers, 
the diseases so prevalent in Hindostan disappear 
on the northern side of Australia. Her Majestjr's 
ship Alligator has lately proceeded to the north 
to establish a colony. There is every probability 
that free labourers will be procured from Hin- 
dostan, the Malayan Archipelago, and even China. 
The value of such a settlement is too obvious for 
a government to neglect to add to its protective 
means, as the numbers of the settlers and free 
labourers increase. Many of the trees on this 
coast promise to be of value in the European 
markets, and to constitute, with Hindostanee 
builders, a most profitable place for constructing 
every class of craft required either in the fisheries, 
or the traffic with Asia and the islands of the east- 
ern seas. The expedition of the Alligator, and 
other land-exploring parties, will, before the ex- 
piration of a few months, afford more information 
of this interesting division of the colony, whose 
future mercantile intercourse with the western and 
the southern portions may hereafter be looked to 
as fresh sources of wealth and demands for in- 
dustry. 

The Western division, usually designated the 
settlement of Swan River, may be considered 
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the most important colony which has ever been 
foimded by-Oreat Britain. That opinion is given 
after mature reflection, and a comparison with the 
colonies and dependencies of this great empire. 
Swan River bounds the northern Umit of the 
great plain of Quartania, and is in 32"" if' lati- 
tude, and 115"* 40"' longitude. The name Zwaanen 
Riviere was given to it by Vlaming, a Dutch navi- 
gator, in 1697. The sailing distance from the 
meridian of Greenwich is 13,000 miles; and from 
Swan River to — 





Distance. 


Sailing- time. 


Cape of Good Hope 


. 5000 miles 


31 days. 


Madras * 


. 3400 


25 


Ceylon . 


. 3100 


21 


Van Dieman's Land 


. 2200 


12 


Sydney 


. 2600 


16 



From thirty-five to forty miles from the coast, 
the Darling range of hills, composed chiefly of 
granite and some quartz, and crowned with ever- 
green mahogany-trees, nms nearly the whole 
length of the colony, varying from 800 to 1600 
feet above the level of the sea; with two moun- 
tains, St. Anne's and Mount William, which are 
computed to reach 3000 feet. In that range all 
the rivers which flow to the westward appear to 
take their rise, and are consequently soon affected 
in their depth and volume of water by the seasons. 

* The best season for the voyage to India, is from April to 
September. A vessel leaving Swan River at that season, soon 
gets into the south-east trade- wind, which attends her across the 
line, where the south-west monsoon carries her to Madras. 
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The territory, as far as it has been occupied or 
explored, rests upon a granitic base : qb the primi- 
tive base none of the secondary formations have 
been found. In the neighbourhood of DoubtM 
Island Bay the granite assumes the stratified form 
of gneiss ; and as red sand-stone is found on the 
north-west coast, and tertiary formations on the 
shore of the Australian bight, it is probable that the 
general dip of the country is in a direction a little 
to the north of east. Basaltic rocks are not uncom- 
mon ; and in Geographe Bay there is a columnar 
formation resembling that on the north coast of 
Ireland. The Darling range of hills have not yet 
been fully explored, though, crossed in many direc- 
tions : roofing-slate has been discovered on them, 
and in other parts, lime, marl, selenite, silicious 
and calcareous petrifactions, magnetic iron -ore, 
peacock iron-ore, chromate of lead, crystals of 
quartz ; and copper has been discovered by Cap- 
tain King in the vicinity of Camden Bay. When 
time and opportunities have afforded scope for 
examination over so extended a territory, more 
mineral wealth may be found ; particularly to the 
north, where the red sand-stone formation prevails. 

However sincere the wish might have been, 
to report with accuracy the nature and quality 
of the surface as it appears to explorers, it is 
necessary to speak with great caution of the super- 
ficies of a vast territory, of which, comparatively 
speaking, so little can have been accurately ex- 
amined. Before the results of the collated general 
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opinions are stated, it may be observed, that the 
western shdres of all great continents, and most 
great islands within, or adjacent to, the tropics, 
are more arid than the other aspects. In our 
humid climate, one principal feature in the science 
of agriculture is draining; in Western Australia 
irrigation, the very reverse, will constitute, per- 
haps, the most important point — and in that our 
agriculturists are by no means as skilfiil, merely be- 
cause the climate of England did not lead them to 
practise it. The best systems of irrigation should 
be studied by the settler; among them, the co- 
operative plan adopted in Norway, and well de- 
scribed by Lang. The Chinese have some rude, 
but eflScient methods, which are not to be de- 
spised ; and it should be remembered, that wher- 
ever the same breezes prevail as breathe on the 
Australian coast, there is a natural power which 
can be brought to the aid of induction, and prove 
that the* winds of heaven may be used to pour 
streams fraught with fertiUsing power through the 
teeming earth. 

The surface seems to consist of substances 
technically called earths, in contradistinction to 
soils. The moist grounds alone are composed of 
that soil which is of vegetable origin. The dry- 
ness of the climate, the summer conflagrations, 
and the total want of the aid and skill of man, 
prevent that accumulation of soil which consti- 
tutes richness. The climate, of which hereafter 
we shall speak at length, compensates for that 
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want of richness which too often is attended with 
insalubrity ; — a climate which brings to perfection 
even on the sandy surface near the coast an 
abundance of trees, shrubs, and grasses on which 
the cattle thrive ; and which, with some aid from 
man, produces in luxuriant profusion and high 
perfection, nearly all the year round, every escu- 
lent vegetable which the most highly cultivated 
gardens of this country can boast, after expense, 
anxiety, and toil. The alluvial flats bear admirable 
crops of wheat, barley, oats, peas, Indian wheat, 
potatoes, and every other grain, without any as- 
sistance from manure: and the husbandman can 
reckon so securely on the Ausonian climate, that 
he is never in anxiety lest the rains of heaven 
should saturate his crop before it is garnered, or 
the mildew corrode, and, like hope deferred, leave 
him sick at heart, while witnessing a destruction 
neither skill nor activity can retard. The red 
loam, which is generally on the high ground near 
the banks of rivers, produces the same crops, but 
requires manure. On good surfaces, sixteen dif- 
ferent kinds of grasses are found ; among them the 
kangaroo-grass is conspicuous. When treating of 
the productions of the country in detail, the indi- 
genous and introduced plants, animals, birds, &c. 
will be more minutely enumerated. 

By the unanimous testimony of every writer 
and every traveller, the climate of Western Aus- 
tralia is equal, if not superior, to any on the habit- 
able globe. The English language has been 
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taxed to the utmost for epithets of admiration to 
convey the opinions of various writers. The me- 
dical reports coincide in stating that the diseases 
incident to childhood seem for the most part eradi- 
cated ; and those few which remain are modified so 
as to give no cause for alarm. Dyspepsia, and 
other affections of the digestive organs, give way 
to the genial effects of the cUmate. Asthma, bron- 
chial affections, tendency to consumption, and all 
the insidious pulmonary diseases, seem to vanish 
as by an enchanter's wand, and change the delicate 
convalescent into the robust and healthful creature. 
No woman, at the date of Mr. Milligan's valuable 
report, had died of child-birth in the colony ; and 
the general health of women is improved by the 
dry and elastic air. All rheumatic affections are 
mitigated and cured ; while the *^ cold and melan- 
choly damp,** which weighs the spirits down as age 
steals on, seems to have attained no footing in that 
land of warmth and breezy freshness. Even the 
troops, being few in number, were harassed by 
perpetual duty, and brought, by the fatigue of 
marching throughout the day imder a powerful 
sun, into that physical state which is most suscep- 
tible of disease; they were exposed to the rainy 
season and the influences of the night-air, and yet 
none were invalided. During three years that Her 
Majesty's sloop Sulphur *'was employed on that 
station, not a single death, and very few important 
cases of disease, occurred; notwithstanding the 
great exposure of her men, not only to wet; but 
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also night-air, in consequence of her boats having 
been a great deal employed at a distance from the 
anchorage. When exploring the country, for se- 
veral days, and sometimes weeks, these people have 
been exposed to the sun, and, fatigued in the even- 
ing, after a day's excursion, have slept in the open 
air, and that repeatedly in wet weather, without suf- 
fering in the slightest degree.** The men who bore 
such trials had been fed on salt provisions for three 
years and ten months, with the exception of 256 
days. '' A life of this description,** adds Dr. John- 
son, *' I have no hesitation in asserting, would have 
been productive in any other climate of the most 
serious disease." Meteorological tables have been 
very accurately kept, the barometrical changes re- 
gistered, and the pluviometer duly noted. The 
three hottest months in the year are December, 
January, and February, when the medium heat is 
about 76* of Fahrenheit : the three coldest months, 
June, July, and August, have an average tempera- 
ture of 58"*. During the summer months, the regu- 
lar land and sea breezes blow, the former early in 
the morning from the east and north-east ; the latter 
comes in about noon from the south and south-west : 
about two in the afternoon the thermometer begins 
to fall, until the temperature of the evening is de- 
lightful, and of the mornings fresh and invigorating. 
The sky in summer (i. e. during our winter) is of a 
clear and beautiful azure : occasional showers fer- 
tilise and render fragrant the earth ; the dew is 
light, the nights are transcendant in beauty. As au-* 
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tumn approaches^ the weather becomes less serene ; 
the sky is occasionally darkened with clouds^ and 
lightning and thunder, with heavy showers, occur : 
these rains are sudden and heavy, with intervals of 
fair weather and sunshine. In winter it rains for 
two or three da3ni together ; then an interval of 
eight or ten days of fine weather takes place. Hail 
of large dimensions sometimes falls with the rain ; 
snow has been seen once ; ice is very rare, and soon 
melts away. In winter and wet weather a fire is a 
luxury in the evening, but not indispensable. 

From the preceding pages the reader has re- 
ceived a general impression of the position, climate, 
soil, and coast of the colony, and must now look 
for details. The first appearance of the country, 
near the town of Freemantle, is not inviting, though 
the approach to it from the sea is imposing. The 
first object which indicates the site of the town is 
an octagonal building of white stone, built near the 
edge of a precipice overhanging the mouth of the 
river. The town is yet very limited in extent ; the 
streets are wide, laid out at right angles with each 
other, and some of them macadamized. Limestone 
of a fine quahty is to be procured from Arthur's 
Head, and in all probability will constitute the chief 
material in the construction of all fiiture buildings. 
There are several inns, where accommodation and 
provisions are to be procured, of such a character 
as to have received the approbation ' of luxurious 
invalids from British India. The shops and 
stores contain nearly all the commodities and 
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implements which a settler is likely to require. 
Though the district round is, from the mere want 
of irrigation, sandy, yet, as Moore in his natural 
and beautiful letters, which do credit to his head 
and his heart, says, " we must not judge of this by 
similar-looking places at homey for all vegetablesflou- 
risk on it ; and cattle thrive on the herbage, scanty 
though it be." The building-conditions relating 
to this town will be found in the Appendix, as well 
as the conditions appertaining to all the other 
towns as yet determined on. 

Perth is the next city, and is the seat of 
government, A winding estuary, from two fur- 
longs to a mile in breadth, runs for several miles 
through pleasing or romantic scenery, varying the 
views by the circuitous course round long spits 
of sand, it being necessary to keep in deep water. 
Rocks of grotesque shapes constitute, in many 
places, the prominent features of the banks ; some 
decked in the profuse embroidery of nature, others 
lurking amid shrubs and trees, and many standing 
out bare and precipitous. This variegated estuary 
opens into Melville Water, a beautiful expanse, six 
miles long and four wide, which has a fine back- 
ground composed of the Darling range. The 
mouth of the river Canning is seen nearly four 
miles from the estuary on the right; a narrow 
strait is then threaded, and at the foot of a hill 
richly clothed with wood is seen the town of Perth, 
built on one of its declivities, and stretching along 
the arms of a curving bay. Passage-boats regularly 
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ply between Freemantle and Perth, performing 
the distance in about two hours. Should the 
journey by land be preferred, horses are easily 
procured : the traveller has to cross a horse-ferry 
at Preston Point, about a mile and a half higher 
than Freemantle; and from the opposite side a 
road nms to Perth, along a loose sandy track, 
passing through an open forest. 

In good taste, some fine trees have been left, 
which partially conceal the town. A ridge runs 
parallel with the water's edge, on which the main 
street is built, extending nearly one mile. If due 
attention could be paid to architectural elevation, 
there are few places whose beauty would compete 
with this esplanade. As stone can be easily trans- 
ported from Mount Eliza, and bricks made on the 
spot, the temporary wooden buildings will soon 
disappear ; more particularly as during the summer 
they are many degrees wanner than a house of 
stone or brick. The barracks, the commissariat 
stores, and the first church ever built in the colony, 
under the directions of that exemplary man. Arch- 
deacon Scott, are the most conspicuous structures. 

The next town is Guildford: the distance to 
it by land is about seven miles; by the Swan 
river, on the left bank of which it is situated, it is 
twelve miles, owing to the windings of the stream. 
About one mile above Perth, there are shoals 
nearly a mile in extent, termed " flats," which 
during the summer materially impede the naviga^ 
tion. The government, to remove this impediment. 
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has cut a canal^ about 450 yards in lengthy which 
diminishes the distance three miles between the 
towns. The river is to be dammed up, in order to 
turn its waters into the canal, which otherwise 
would only be partially filled. The road, which is 
on the right bank of the river, is sandy and heavy ; 
but as bridges have been thrown across the brooks 
and ravines, carriages can pass from town to town. 
The time is not far distant when the road will be 
constructed on the opposite bank, and the dam 
most probably will be used as a causeway, to faci- 
litate the change. Guildford, being contiguous to 
the confluence of the Helena and the Swan, pro- 
mises to become hereafter a favourite spot. The 
soil on the banks of the Helena, near to its junc- 
tion with the Swan, is the richest alluvial soil yet 
known in the district : the village is scattered, and 
every cottage is ornamented with a garden, and 
possesses well-fenced fields close at hand. The 
source of the Helena is in an elevated plain within 
the Darling range, whence it runs from the east 
through a valley for fifty or sixty miles, in some 
parts rocky and romantic, in others rural and pic- 
turesque. The superiority of the soil soon at- 
tracted settlers, who have, with honourable emula- 
tion, vied with each other in exertion, and on every 
side golden harvests wave to the wind ; the vines 
bend with their luscious load ; the fig, the peach, 
and every fruit and flower that can gratify the taste 
or smell, or delight the eye, and awake feelings of 
gratitude, seem eager to arrive at maturity. The 
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pastures are teeming with healthy, lively, and 
thriving herds, and the hills afford food to flocks 
of sheep, whose wool is held in the higher estima- 
tion in our markets, and whose increase proves the 
salubrity of the climate, and the fitness of the 
herbage for them. 

The Canning is on the south side of Melville 
water, about five miles from Perth, which must be 
crossed to gain the entrance of it. Flats, as on 
the Swan above Perth, impede the navigation ; and 
in dry weather boats must be pushed over them 
for fiill half a mile. The Canning is smaller than 
the Swan, and navigable only a few miles; the 
principal farms being accessible by it, and the land 
on the banks not uninviting. The district is also 
accessible by two roads, one firom the horseferry 
opposite Moimt Eliza, the other by Guildford; 
those may yet be called tracks, and lead to the 
remote military post called Kelmscott, which is 
built on both sides of the gorge of the Canning 
where it emerges from the Darling range, and is 
navigable three miles below the village. The land 
contiguous to Kelmscott has been highly spoken 
of, and will become valuable, as the means of 
transit are improved. Nearly fifty-five miles east 
of Guildford is the new town of York, laid out on 
locations of fifty acres each, round the base of a 
conical hill named Mount Bakewell (which is 
covered with poa-grass), and which indicates the 
site, as the traveller descends the Darling range. 
Governor Stirling computed that there are " one 
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thousand square miles of the finest imaginable 
sheep-land/' with pastures and tillage-ground ; the 
evergreen trees and shrubs scattered through them 
embellish and enliven the landscape of this cheerfiil 
and healthful place. As the river is in some places 
dry during the summer, while in other parts there 
are reaches of deep water from one or two miles 
in length, there is every probabiUty of those 
reaches supplying the means of irrigation. 

The Darling range, with few exceptions, is a 
sterile belt, the surface consisting in great measure 
of hard red sand-stone ; in some places the granite 
appears in masses. There is a profusion of coarse 
herbage on it, some of which is injurious to cattle ; 
prickly flowering-shrubs are strewed over exten- 
sive ranges, and numerous plants resembling our 
heath, with forests of large mahogany and blue 
gum-trees. 

Beyond this belt of hills the country is rather 
level, grassy, and varying in the manner common 
in a cultivable country. The streams appear 
to be wider near their sources than when they 
have flowed some distance, which probably arises 
from the absorption of the thirsty earth, and the 
evaporation in so warm and dry a climate. The 
alternations of salt pools and fresh streams, even 
in the same channel, have puzzled exploring parties, 
but will hereafter be easily accounted for, and pro- 
bably the cause made useful, like all the bountiftil 
and various provisions of Providence, to mankind. 

Forty-five miles south of Freemantle is an estuary 
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called Peel's Inlet, into which the river Murray 
empties itself; it is fifteen miles long, running nearly 
north and south, and varying from two to five miles 
in breadth. The name is derived from Mr. John 
Peel, who, notwithstanding his disappointments, 
the desertion of many of his servants, and great 
pecuniary losses, has exhibited firmness of charac- 
ter and steadiness of purpose. The district con- 
tains much fine land and extensive grazing ground, 
and will combine the advantages of agriculture with 
those of fishing. Nearly fifty miles farther south, 
the Preston and Collie rivers run into an estuary 
called Leschenhault, and form a bar over which the 
water is very shallow. The Collie possesses superior 
land; the hills contiguous are thickly clothed with 
timber. The level parts are similar to the banks 
of the Swan. Vasse's Inlet is twenty-five miles 
farther south, and consists of a clear open district 
adapted to agricultural and pastoral purposes. Both 
these stations are rather exposed ; but in so genial 
a climate the freish ocean-breezes can only tend to 
cool the air and invigorate the frame. Whales 
sport in Geographe Bay, and other edible fish teem 
along the coast. Proceeding still farther south, 
rich open plains are passed over, annexed to a re- 
markably fine country, the coast of which district, 
from Point Naturaliste to Cape Leeuwin, has rich 
soil and pasture in the valleys, and excellent sheep 
feed on the ridges of a limestone and granite line 
of undulating hills. The river Blackwood, which 
runs to Hardy's Inlet and Port Augusta, is very 
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thickly wooded ; and though there is much good 
sandy loam^ . the soil is generally light. Augusta, 
when supplied with labour and capital, will be a 
place of much importance : it is sheltered from 
the strong winds by Cape Leeuwin, and boasts of 
a fertile soil, very heavily timbered almost to the 
shore. There is a stream of fine fresh water 
close to the settlement, sufficiently powerful for 
mechanical uses, and might be turned to excel- 
lent account for working saw or other mills, or 
transferring its power (now, as will be hereafter 
shewn, perfectly facile,) for those or other uses. 
Whales, seals, and fish of many species, aboimd in 
this sheltered place; while the shores are finely 
adapted for fishing establishments of every kind. 
The scenery round Augusta is described as beauti- 
ful and romantic. 
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CHAPTER II. 



COLONISATION. 



The government of England has never planted 
a colony on the principles of sound policy, justice, 
and science. In former days our adventurers and 
emigrants may be said to have held the plough in 
one hand, and the sword in the other. In this 
respect we have deteriorated from the Greek and 
the barbaric Roman : they sent forth their citizens to 
colonise, commanded by the valiant and the good, 
attended by those whose habits and mental state 
were of similar stamp. The different grades ac- 
companied them in accordance with the common 
principle of inferiors following their superiors. All 
the bonds that connect and hold together the fabric 
of society, were carefully preserved and carried 
with them. The rehgion, customs, rites, festivities, 
games, and laws, formed, as it were, a part of the 
expedition, without which they could neither go 
forth, nor exist after their abiding-place had been 
chosen. The conduct of England has been the 
reverse. Professing a rehgion which has power to 
unite mortaUty in the bonds of unity and peace 
with more than adamantine strength ; governed 
by laws founded on the moral precepts of that 
faith ; possessed of means of transit the result of 
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a thousand years* experience ; with wealth which 
has been made the sport and plunder of the 
world; with a country in which the professions 
usually occupied by the educated classes are so 
crowded, that neither talent nor industry can 
ensure subsistence ; with a system eminently mer- 
cantile, on which her credit, her revenue, her sta- 
bility depends ; with excess of labour beyond de- 
mand ; with ships innumerable rotting in her har- 
bours; with the political necessity of keeping 
seamen and officers in constant training, — England, 
as a government, has never founded one great 
colony ! ! As a national speculation, colonisation 
on an extensive scale and sound principles, would 
make a great return. Every infant country must, 
for a long series of years, be the exporters of raw 
commodity, and the consumers of manufactured 
goods. Emigrants, with the wants of the inhabit- 
ants of their native land, would look for the mer- 
cantile exchange by which both would be benefited. 
As their niunbers and wealth increased, so would the 
demand for the products and the industry of both, 
until the profit to the mother country would repay 
tenfold the first outlay in founding the future con- 
sumers of her manufactures, and employers of her 
mercantile marine. 

Some weak attempts have been made by her 
governments of late years to retrieve the folly and 
neglect of the past ; but those efforts have been 
characterised by the profoundest ignorance, in- 
sufferable obstinacy, and cruel and ingenious penu- 
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riousness^ which can only excite contempt and sur- 
prise. Having been made fully aware that she had 
stamped a plague-spot on one of the fairest regions 
of the world, by sending thither, with persevering 
wickedness, tens and hundreds of thousands of the 
most abandoned and ferocious of mankind, it was 
hoped that the practice would have been stopped, 
and the highest Kne of policy adopted in every 
other part of Austraha, which is, beyond all ques- 
tion, the finest colonial possession ever given by 
God to man. But the sin is still persevered in, 
retiuned to, in spite of remonstrance, as ''a dog 
returns to his vomit." In New South Wales and 
Van Dieman's Land, that plague-spot, a convict 
population, has fixed its taint, which, physically 
and morally, will require many generations even to 
ameUorate. Are there no other colonies, but the 
healthiest and most lovely under heaven, to which 
to send the degraded and incorrigible ? Could 
Sierra Leone be drained ? Could the marsh near 
the barracks at Trinidad be emptied of its waters, 
and give a better chance of life to the honourable 
defenders of our country who are garrisoned there ? 
Could similar useftil occupation be foimd for them 
at Surinam, Berbice, and other such settlements ? 
The passage and subsistence would be less expen- 
sive, while the utility would be great, and the dread 
of such punishment perhaps act as a wholesome 
restraint, instead of the prospects of New South 
Wales holding out almost a temptation to crime. 
It would be more just and more politic to send con- 
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victs to work in settlements where their labour 
would save the healths and lives of successive gar- 
risons, and render these colonies more available to 
the mother country. It is more humane to let the 
miscreant run the risks of malaria than our soldiers. 
It is better for the adventurers in rich but unwhole- 
some climates to be benefited by gangs of convict 
labourers, than to spread them over regions to 
which the great tide of emigration is flowing. 

The value of colonies, more particularly such 
realms as Australia, to a manufacturing and mer- 
cantile country is incalculable. They ought to be 
planted under the care of the government, and the 
operative superintendence of officers and men of 
acknowledged integrity and ability. First, careful 
surveys should be made by the orders of the govern- 
ment ; then preparations made for the transport of 
food, and for a farther supply. Almost simulta- 
neously, the governor, with a body of soldiers in num- 
ber according to the position and extent of territory 
and the first settlers, should proceed to take posses- 
sion. As the land would be in the power of the 
government, two principles should be rigidly ad- 
hered to — concentration and radiation. To explain 
the words more clearly ; the seat of government 
should be looked on as a central point, and, for a spe- 
cified distance, no settler should possess more than a 
certain proportion of the number of acres to which 
he is entitled, and of those a small part town- 
allotments — a privilege to the first settlers only ; the 
remainder would be sold in portions, as each sue- 
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cessive importation of settlers arrived. Surveyed 
land should be sold as near as the nature of the 
soil and country will permit^ and at stations as far 
extended ; and contiguous to the most remote loca- 
tions small military parties should be posted^ so 
as to be ready to protect the isolated settler, or to 
co-operate in case of attack from the natives. The 
sale of the lands should be available for the ex- 
penses of the government, and also the other im- 
posts ; should there be any deficiency, the governor 
should be empowered to draw for it, and the future 
resources of the colony looked to for the repay- 
ment. As soon as security to the person and pro- 
perty is assured, and a system of government simple 
in its machinery, and which affords every facility 
to the settler in his choice and transfer of land, 
numbers would embark their capital, which inde- 
finite apprehension now prevents them from doing. 
The settlement of South Austraha has received a 
little more attention from the government, and is 
under the regulation of a principle intended to be 
worked out by very questionable means. Every 
emigrant must pay to the government here twenty 
shillings for every acre of land, and is then per- 
mitted to take out labourers with him, or to send 
them out, free of expenses, at a specified rate for 
each person, so that his whole purchase-money is 
virtually returned to him. Several important points 
are, without doubt, secured by this system. No 
one can become possessed of more land than he 
has labourers to cultivate it with, unless he pur- 
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chases estates on his arrival^ which would be pay- 
ing a far higher price. The extent of the grants 
is thus circumscribed^ which produces^ as a conse- 
quence, concentration ; that, again, gives security, 
and retards the tendency of the labourer to relapse 
towards the nomade state ; it strengthens the go- 
vernment, by contracting the field of its superin- 
tendence, and would most probably ensure a more 
rapid formation of roads, bridges, and the means of 
transit. All those are important points ; but it is 
foimd in practice that the intended settler resists 
the compulsory outlay, and fears the defection of 
those for whom he has made it, and who are to 
accompany him. He feels a restraint, and, without 
balancing the good and evil, prefers doing as he 
pleases, and sails for a district where he can buy 
from the government, for one-fourth the price, land 
equally good, or perhaps from others for still less ; 
and can hire, like his neighboiu^, such labourers 
as the settlement can supply. The theory is good, 
the practical effect not conclusive. 

Had the principle of keeping capital, land, and 
labour in due proportions, been adopted in all the 
Australian colonies lately settled, and the system of 
local taxation for local purposes been instituted, 
many of the great desiderata of colonisation would 
have been attained. It would have been useless 
for any one to have obtained a great extent of 
land, as it would have subjected him to local assess- 
ments for roads, bridges, and other district im- 
provements, making his land a heavy and unceas- 
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ing loss unless he cultivated it, so as to render the 
' improvements through and contiguous to the pro- 
perty profitable to himself. This system should 
be adopted in any other settlements which may 
hereafter be made ; the good effects would soon be 
seen and felt, and perhaps gradually lead to similar 
regulations in Western and Southern Australia. 
The man who holds an extent of coimtry which he 
cannot cultivate, and which intervenes between 
more remote and smaller cultivated estates, is an 
injurious member of a new colony, and should be 
dispossessed as soon as possible, on the ground that 
the general good is to be considered before his use- 
less cupidity. 

Western Australia is happily without the taint 
of a penal colony. No convict has ever been 
landed there; and the great distance from the 
penal settlements renders it improbable that even 
any who have escaped into the bush could reach 
the confines of the district. 

Settlers in such a country are usually men of 
energy and firmness of purpose, with self-confi- 
dence and industrious habits, and consequently 
highly valuable members of society. Of the actual 
state of society there, we shall speak hereafter; 
and unless more is expected than is to be found 
among mankind in its present state, the account 
will be highly satisfactory. Emigrants who leave 
their mother country, must remember that they 
go voluntarily to win their independence by the 
*' sweat of their brow ;'* and that reflection, cau- 
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tion> unremitting perseverance^ and great moral 
courage^ are indispensable requisites. If on self- 
examination those qualifications are wanting, the 
person may conclude that such a life is not suited 
to him. With those qualities, success, inde- 
pendence, and ample provision for his &mily, are 
certain, and that freedom from the anxiety of 
uncertainty, which corrodes in the hearts of a con- 
siderable portion of our population, particularly of 
the middle orders. Families aflBicted with heredi- 
tary pulmonary disease, scrofula, and nameless 
evils, wovQd do well to accumulate their wealth, 
and become the inhabitants of a climate where 
those misfortunes, for which nothing can compen- 
sate, have no longer existence. 

Western Australia was, like other colonies, 
foimded without principles or system; and the 
hardships endured, and the losses incurred, were 
enough to have shaken the stoutest hearts: but 
the high and undaunted spirit displayed by the 
greater number, and the conduct of Sir James 
Stirling, the first governor, met and conquered the 
difficulties, and prepared a path in the wilderness, 
which those who now follow will find leading to a 
promised land, — not to a land of idleness, but of 
uniform labour ; not to a place of varied and con- 
tinuous bustle and excitement, but where the 
peaceful occupations of the shepherd, the herds- 
man, and the tiller of the soil, consume the year; — 
where the vanities of life have no stage for display, 
and therefore seem to have been lost on reaching 
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that distant shore. There the anxious father of 
a family exchanges the corrosion of doubt and 
anxiety for their future provision for a quiet and 
secure feelings that God has placed him in a beau- 
tiful region, so vast that thousands of years will 
elapse before it feels the same pressure of numbers 
and want of occupation as the old and noble 
country from which he came. New ties are formed ; 
and time, each succeeding year, draws a fresh veil 
over all that was left, until only the indistinct im- 
pressions are perceived, while new and binding ties 
spring up, and the new country becomes the father- 
land of his children, who hear and read of Eng- 
land as of a distant realm where once their parents 
dwelt. 

The rapid progress in mechanical science, and 
the adaptation of the laws of nature to obtaining 
rapid transit, will practically shorten the distance 
between Australia and England, until the time 
occupied on the voyage will be materially dimi- 
nished, and consequently tlje intercourse will be 
more frequent and less expensive. 

These general observations must now be brought 
to a close, and this little work assume a more busi- 
ness-like form. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ABORIGINES. 



All the writers on Australia seem to have been 
excited by the most manly and Christian feelings 
when speaking of the seizure, by a powerful nation, 
of the country of a people centuries behind us in 
civilisation. Captain Chidley Irwin, in his valuable 
work on Western Australia, says, '' It is impossible 
for a moment to maintain or vindicate the abstract 
right of civilised nations to establish themselves in 
the territories of savage tribes, without, at least, 
acknowledging that such intrusions involve the 
settlers, and the nation to which they belong, in 
deep and lasting responsibilities : in other words, 
that the latter are bound, by the strongest ties of 
moral obligation, to assist the natives in accommo- 
dating themselves to the great changes they have 
to undergo : for it is incumbent on us ever to bear in 
mind, that by our entry into, and our establishment 
in, the country, the natives are gradually deprived 
of their hunting and fishing-grounds, and are con- 
sequently forced, unprepared, into new modes of 
life and new conditions of society." 

The great difference between the civilised man 
and the savage, is, that the latter has few ideas. 
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and acts from impulse; his mind is that of an 
untutored child^ with the violence of unrestrained 
man, without much moral sense ; a recklessness of 
life, combined with physical activity and uncertain 
courage. Such beings, incapable of making them- 
selves understood, or of comprehending what 
their invaders say, finding themselves driven from 
their means of subsistence — deprived, by our 
superior skill, of their game, on which their chief 
subsistence depended — ^forced back on the hunting- 
grounds of tribes beyond them, who resist the 
intrusion as injurious to them, — they are almost 
compelled to use their force or cunning, to com- 
pensate them, in some measure, for the injury 
done to them. 

The science of moral politics is the highest of 
all human knowledge, and is now, like a new Ught, 
appearing above the horizon of human ignorance. 
The field for exertion in our own country is vast ; 
it might easily be extended, and in some instances 
anticipate evils, in others put a check to firesh 
inoculations of moral poison, and, under the 
guidance of religion, lead to immortaUty and 
future happiness. The coasts of New Zealand 
have been the scenes of atrocity for years, which 
would disgrace a calendar of fiends. The ships' 
companies of all countries visiting them seem 
to have attempted to outvie each other in reck- 
less cruelty, and in spreading among the hitherto 
healthful islanders a physical and moral pestilence. 
It was the duty of the governments whose ships 
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frequented the islands^ to have each had vessels of 
war stationed there to restrain and punish such 
atrocities. Van Dieman's Land has been cleared of 
all the aborigines, on a plea that they were untame- 
able and incorrigible. It would be nearer the truth 
to say, that, deprived of their subsistence, they 
took the only means left to them to preserve them- 
selves, and for which they were hunted and slain as 
wild beasts, and at last the remnant caught up and 
transported to a distant island. The desperate con- 
vict has often escaped, and the equally unreclaimed 
who have regained their liberty, have sown among 
the aborigines the diseases and vices of the most 
degraded of the refuse of civilised men, and led 
them to the commission of enormities at which 
nature shudders. Had moral poUcy been the guide 
of government, no trifling pecuniary consideration 
would have been opposed to the organisation of a 
force, and of teachers, who would have stood be- 
tween the ignorant and benighted aborigines and 
such abandoned men, and stayed the plague, and 
diffused the blessings of civiUsation and order, 
which would have repaid the outlay ten thousand- 
fold by creating a supply of free labour ; and by 
calling down the blessing of Providence on actions 
which, in accordance with unerring laws, produce 
consequences that add to the security, improve- 
ment, and happiness of those who perform them, 
and of generations yet to come. 

The aborigines of Australia have been repre- 
sented so degraded as to scarce deserve to be 
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classed among the human species; and that has 
been given as a reason for their indiscriminate ex- 
termination. The charge is false: they are not 
known to be cannibals ; they neither scalp^ nor roast 
or tortm-e their captives. The law of retaliation 
prevails among them^ as it does among all the 
savages on earthy and in almost all civilised and 
religious nations, where it is only restrained by the 
strong arm of the law, which, by common consent, is 
the general avenger, though often sadly abusing its 
power. Their retaUations are not the slaughter of 
tribes or factions, but of life for life. They have, 
like ourselves, a false code of honour, and consider 
themselves disgraced unless an injury is resented. 
Such false principles are the consequences of a low 
state in the scale of civilisation, and lead to acts of 
treachery, cunning, and revenge. 

They are migratory, without local habitations, 
places of reftige, defence, or religious worship. In 
the winter their covering is made of the skins of 
the kangaroo and opossiun ; in summer they wear 
none whatever, except when entering a settlement. 
The huts which they construct are temporary, and 
about four feet high, hke the section of a bee-hive. 
Their constant petty feuds with contiguous tribes 
make them restless and suspicious ; and they seldom 
sleep twice in the same place. As symmetry of 
form is often found among them, it may be con- 
cluded that hardship, bodily injuries, and the con- 
sequences of disease, give a disgusting appearance 
to the greater number. 

E 
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Sir James Stirling and others agree in consider- 
ing that many among them are highly intelligent, 
and with very acute perceptions. One chief, who, 
with his son, had been outlawed, asked for an 
interview with the governor, and detailed the inju- 
ries his tribe had suffered, and sought a treaty of 
amity. Several have made most useful policemen ; 
others work occasionally for food; they mimic 
with extraordinary accuracy, and learn with faci- 
lity the words of our language, and readily adopt 
our habits. The North American Indians, after 
centuries of intercourse, neither learnt the arts of 
civilised men, nor improved in their habits of life ; 
but gradually melted away before civilisation, and 
its wars, its follies, and its vices. The aborigines 
of Western Australia have been used as postmen, 
and performed their duty with integrity and dili- 
gence, A race who are so soon induced to perform 
such duties will soon become useful allies to the set- 
tler. As yet, they must be carefully watched, and 
not too much confided in : being without religion, 
and therefore under no moral restraints, their love 
of possessing things to them so wonderfiil as our 
commonest productions, or food new and inviting, 
may lead them to plunder and betray. Though 
they are crafty and persevering, and plan solitary 
attacks with judgment, and execute them with 
vigour, they are incapable of combinations, which 
would render them formidable; and as they are 
fast co-operating with the settlers as labourers, 
herdsmen, and messengers, every month diminishes 
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the lingering apprehension of their becoming trou- 
blesome. It is reported, and, if true, it will be to 
the everlasting honour of Western Australia, that 
normal schools for teaching them our language have 
been established; also that missionaries to teach 
them that there is a God who created them, and 
all aroimd them, and a Saviour who redeemed 
them with all the human race, are to be carefully 
selected and appointed. 

Sir James Stirling has formed an institution at 
Mount Eliza for the purpose of improving the con- 
dition and habits of the natives of that district. 
The chief object of this institution appears to be at 
first merely to improve the natives in fishing, 
hunting, and such occupations as will enable them 
to acquire a sufficient and regular subsistence. 
The rules of this institution are singularly simple, 
and thus wisely adapted to the capacities of the 
aborigines. Mr. Armstrong has the charge of it, 
and will, no doubt, extend his operations as his 
scholars improve ; and if it is found to effect, the 
intended good, similar institutions will be formed in 
other districts. The first arts of life, when once 
learnt, are never again lost, but progressively ad- 
vance ; therefore, on the success of this institution 
much depends. 

Major Mitchell, in his admirable work, which 
proves his fitness for the government of the beau- 
tifiil territory he has so aptly named Australia Felix, 
among other manly philanthropic remarks, writes : 
*' Some adequate provision for their civilisation 
and maintenance is due on our parts to this race 
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of men, were it only in return for the means of 
existence of which we are depriving them. The 
bad example of the class of persons sent to Aus- 
traUa should be counteracted by some serious 
efforts to civilise and instruct these aboriginal 
inhabitants. That they are capable of civilisation 
and instruction has been proved recently in the 
case of a number who were sentenced for some 
offence to be confined to the chain-gang on Gaol 
Island, in Sydney harbour. By the exertions of 
Mr. Ferguson, who is, I beheve, a missionary 
gentleman, these men were taught in five months 
to read tolerably well, and also to explain in Eng- 
lish the meaning of the Lord's Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments. During that time they had 
been initiated in the craft of stone-cutting and 
building, so as to completely erect a small house. 
They grew fat and muscular, and appeared really 
stronger when well fed than the white convicts. 
The natives can also be very good shepherds, when 
any of them are induced, by proper encourage- 
ment and protection, to take charge of a flock. One 
of the lads who travelled with me, named '' Tommy 
Came-first," had previously tended sheep for a year, 
and had given great satisfaction. My experiment with 
the little native Ballandella will be useful, I trust, 
in developing hereafter the mental energies of the 
Australian aborigines; for, by the last accounts 
^om Sydney, I am informed that she reads as well 
as any white child of the same age." 

Sir James Stirling corroborates the opinion of 
Major Mitchell, saying : '' In their intercourse with 
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the whites, they accommodate themselves with 
astonishing readiness to the language, the habits, 
and even the weaknesses of their new friends. 
They are remarkably cheerful, and make them- 
selves very useful in many employments." 

As we take from them their hunting-grounds 
and means of subsistence, it is our duty to supply 
them in return with sustenance; always indi- 
cating the propriety of some return in labour : thus 
gradually accustoming them to the exchange of 
food for work performed. The Moravian system 
has been, from experience, found to be the most 
efficacious among uncivilised tribes. Their mission- 
aries first teach them the simple and use^l arts 
of life ; and having attached them from motives of 
interest, and by their friendly intercourse attained 
some knowledge of their language, prejudices, and 
customs, then commence with the great truths of 
religion, connecting them with instruction in the 
leading moral duties. 

It would be well to induce a few on each estate 
to materially assist in the cultivation of a field, and 
then let them reap it, and take the produce in 
equal proportions. The grinding and preparation 
might be shewn to them, and let them thus become 
acquainted with that art which would be certainly 
most palatable to them. Having once tasted of 
the fruits of their industry, it would lead to more 
stationary habits. The faithftil shepherd should 
have animals given to him as a reward, and be 
induced to tend and domesticate them, and feel 
the importance of acquisition, and then be taught 
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to spin the wool; his cabin should be built in 
some degree by himself^ and the use of common 
tools made familiar to him. All this^ and more, 
is within the power of every landed proprietor in 
the colony : the good effects would soon be gene- 
rally felt ; and the common feelings of our nature 
must be improved both in the giver and the receiver. 

Sir James Stirling, with the statesman-like dis- 
tinction between the armed citizen in the capacity 
of a soldier and the citizen with the delegated 
authority and support of the law as a policeman, 
organised in his government a police-force, and 
enrolled in it several natives, who in many instances 
proved themselves to be trustworthy, persevering, 
and acute. His excellency's reasons are thus given 
in a letter to Lord Glenelg : " that unless a pohce- 
corps be established and maintained for the pur- 
pose of protecting, controUing, managing, and gra- 
dually civilising the aboriginal race of this country, 
there will be a fearful struggle between the in- 
vaders and the invaded, which will not cease until 
the extermination of the latter be accomplished, 
to the discredit of the British name. To avert 
these evils was the leading motive in the establish- 
ment of the police-corps ; and in 1 832 the colonists 
pledged themselves and their property in support 
of so necessary a measure. I must be permitted 
to say, that their notion of employing the military 
in such an avocation displays an utter want of 
attention to the distinction between civil and mih- 
tary duties and qualifications." 

The same kind of system has been adopted in 
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South Australia^ and laws enacted reserving por- 
tions of every allotment of land to revert to the 
aborigines after a certain period; a scheme im« 
practicable, and distasteful to the settler. The 
character given, until lately, of the aborigines, 
arose from the accounts of the runaway convicts, 
deserters from the whalers, wanderers, and out- 
casts, who are scattered along the coasts; and 
from being themselves incapable of discriminating 
between the ignorance and mental condition of 
hxrnian nature in that state, and the natural con- 
sequences when injured, declared them on a level 
with the fiercest of the monkey tribe — irreclaim- 
able, and only fit to be exterminated ; which latter 
opinion they 'virtually practised, and taught others 
the dreadful lesson. Since educated and intelli- 
gent men have been among them, and some know- 
ledge of their language and habits attained, the 
opinion has undergone a material change; and 
though they cannot be indiscriminately relied on, 
all agree that they are not inferior to the other 
wild races of mankind. Major Mitchell boldly 
says : '' My experience enables me to speak in the 
most favourable terms of the aborigines, whose 
degraded position in the midst of the white popu- 
lation affords no just criterion of their merits. 
The quickness of apprehension of those in the 
interior was very extraordinary ; for nothing, in 
all the comphcated adaptations we carried with 
us, either surprised or puzzled them. They are 
never awkward ; on the contrary, in manners and 
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general intelligence they appear superior to any 
class of white rustics I have seen. Their powers 
of mimicry are extraordinary ; and their shrewd- 
ness shines even through the mediimi of imperfect 
language^ and renders them in general very agree- 
able companions." 

It is probable that their appearance and their 
capabilities vary with the facilities they possess of 
obtaining food, shelter, and covering, and that some 
families fallen in with by Major Mitchell, and from 
whom he has delineated his descriptions, were of 
a superior caste to those under the observation of 
Sir James Stirling. The natives of Western Aus- 
tralia appear to be rather slenderer than those far- 
ther to the south-east and in the interior. They 
spin from the fiir of the opossum a worsted thread, 
which they bind, or rather wind, round their waists. 
The kangaroo-skin affords their females cloaks, with 
a bag behind, in which they carry their children. 
The men sometimes wear them in the winter-sea- 
son, and ornament their heads with dogs' tails, 
feathers, and any thing their fancy prompts to 
fasten in their hair. The women seldom adorn 
themselves, and cut their hair short ; both smear 
themselves with a pigment they call wilga, which 
is red, and mixed with grease. When very 
young, the children are tatooed, principally on the 
chest and shoulders : the cicatrix thus raised is a 
distinguishing mark of the tribe, and may have 
some farther, but as yet unknown meaning. The 
septum of the nose is perforated, and a feather or 
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a bone is worn in it. As they advance in years, 
the ornaments are gradually thrown aside, and in 
old age are generally quite discontinued. They 
have a species of cane, the Banksia grandis, which 
has the property of continuing for a long time in 
a state of ignition ; this is their usual companion, 
and carried in cold weather under their skin 
cloaks, thxis adding to their warmth. Their weapons 
are few, and used by them with considerable skill ; 
— spears, varying slightly in accordance with the 
uses for which they are intended, and ranging from 
five to eight feet in length, about the thickness of 
a finger, and either simply pointed, or barbed with 
hard wood, very neatly and strongly fixed with the 
sinew of the kangaroo, and protected with gum. 
The war-spear is serrated with sharp stones fixed 
in gum, and is much heavier than those used for 
the chase : the spears are all hurled with the aid 
of a throwing-stick, to which is affixed a hone on 
which to point the arrows. Their hammer is con- 
structed with a large lump of gum, holding in an 
interstice two stones ; this head is connected to a 
short handle : they use it to climb the loftiest trees, 
throw at animals, as a weapon for close quarters, 
and as the axe and hammer. The knife is a stick 
with sharp-edged stones fixed in a bed or groove 
with gum. In every part of this great continent 
they have the koilee, or boomerang (which the an- 
cient Egyptians possessed), a stick so curved, that 
by a resolution of forces it is made to return to 
the spot from whence it commenced its motion : it 
is used by them in skinning animals they have killed. 
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Notwithstanding the possession of so many 
formidable weapons, and the fact, that the inter- 
course between the tribes is seldom of a friendly 
nature, their conflicts do not very often end in the 
loss of lives. They do not appear to have any 
knowledge of a God, though there are traces of 
some indistinct notion of a ftiture state of exist- 
ence. A boy accused of theft denied the charge, 
and appealed to his parents, who had long been dead, 
in corroboration of his declaration of innocence. 
In Eastern Australia the bodies of the dead are 
carried round and round the grave for miles, to 
puzzle the dead, that he may not find his way back ; 
they also pretend to receive instructions from him 
before covering up the grave ; which acts infer a 
belief that the dead still Uve. 

Sir James Stirling speaks of the ''magician 
or doctor" possessing influence over them. " This 
magician or doctor," as described by Dr. Scott 
Nind, '' is called Mulgarradock, and is consi- 
dered to possess the power of driving away wind 
or rain, as well as bringing down lightning or dis- 
ease upon any object of their or others' hatred. 
In attempting to drive away storm or rain, they 
stand out in the open air, tossing their arms, shak- 
ing their clothes, and making violent gesticulations, 
which they continue a long time, with intervals, if 
they are not successftil. Almost the same process 
is used to remove disease ; but in this case they 
are less noisy, and make use of friction, sometimes 
with green twigs previously warmed at the fire, 
frequently making a short puff*, as if to blow away 
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the pain. The hand of the Mulgarradock is also 
supposed to confer strength or dexterity, and the 
natives frequently apply to him for that purpose. 
The operation consists in simply drawing his hand 
repeatedly, with a firm pressure, from the shoulder 
downwards to the fingers, which he afterwards ex- 
tends until the joints crack. 

'' Their funeral solemnities are accompanied 
by loud lamentations. A grave is dug about four 
feet long and three wide, and perhaps a yard in 
depth. The earth that is removed is arranged on 
one side of the grave in the form of a crescent ; 
at the bottom is placed some bark, and then small 
green boughs : and upon this the body, ornamented 
and enveloped in its cloak, with the knees bent up 
to the breast and the arms crossed. Over the 
body is heaped more green boughs and bark, 
and the whole is then filled with earth. Green 
boughs are placed over the earth, and upon 
them are deposited the spears, knife, and ham- 
mer of the deceased, together with the ornaments 
that belonged to him : his throwing-stick on one 
side, and the curl or towk on the other side 
of the mound. The mourners then carve cir- 
cles in the bark of the trees that grow near the 
grave, at the height of six or seven feet from 
the ground ; and lastly, making a small fire in front, 
they gather small boughs, and carefully brush away 
any portions of the earth that may adhere to them. 
The face is coloured black or white, laid on in 
blotches across the forehead, round the temples, 
and down the cheek-bones ; and these marks of 
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mourning are worn for a considerable time. They 
also cut the end of the nose and scratch it, for the 
piirpose of producing tears. During the period of 
the mourning, they wear no ornaments or feathers. 
It frequently occurs that two individuals bear the 
same name ; and in this case, should one of them 
die, the other changes his name for a certain period, 
in order that the name of the deceased should 
not be uttered. When a female is interred, her 
implements are in like manner deposited in her 
grave." 

The conclusion drawn by Mr. Scott Nind, that 
these ceremonies prove their belief in a future 
state, is hardly conclusive ; or that they believe in 
ghosts, because a boy and some men were afraid of 
an anatomical drawing. Superstition is one of the 
mental states to which all human beings are prone, 
and many animals, as the monkey, the dog, the horse, 
and even the lion. They also believe in omens, and 
consider that the cry of the night-cuckoo portends 
death. How far superstition is from a belief in a 
future state, and of other existences, it is not here 
necessary to inquire : there seems to be an unde- 
fined connexion. 

Mr. Scott Nind thinks that tribes, not very dis- 
tant from each other, speak so different a language 
that they cannot understand each other. Our facts 
are not sufficiently numerous or authenticated to 
permit us to draw any conclusion. The natives at 
Swan River, and the district, perfectly imderstand 
the natives of King George's Sound. 

They have neither laws nor government : some 
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deference is paid to age, and the natural deference 
by the weak to the strong : their customs appear to 
be confined to very few peculiarities. Like many ani- 
mals, they resent intrusion on their hunting-grounds. 
Betrothment appears to take place at the will of 
the parents, from the earliest age, even before birth. 
Polygamy is prevalent among them, which, with 
their limited means of subsistence, and the effects 
of exposure, tend to limit their increase ; for it is 
clear, that if the numbers of the sexes are, in ac- 
cordance with the general law of nature, nearly 
equal, and one man has several wives, that several 
men must be without any. The law of retaliation or 
revenge, a sort of natural justice, is general among 
them, and has, without doubt, been the principal 
cause of many acts of violence, which have brought 
on redoubled causes of retaliative aggression. Now 
their customs are better known ; and as protection 
has been extended to them, and is beginning to be 
understood by them, the retaliations will be fewer, 
and gradually become not more frequent than 
among ourselves. Their heads are not so inferior 
in form and size as many known tribes of savages, 
and in general the forehead is well made. They all 
evince an ear for music, and are fond of dancing. 
The only attempt at a musical instrument yet seen 
among them, is a kind of drum, made of kangaroo- 
skin stretched over a bundle, and beaten with the 
fists of the women and children ; they strike in correct 
time, and sing simultaneously, and in a monotonous 
kind of chant. To this music the men and boys 
dance, singing at the same time. This dance is 
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evidently expressive of their gallantry and readiness 
to defend the weaker sex. They retreat together 
in exact step, then turn and give on tip-toe a 
curioxis agitation to the legs, which are widely 
distended ; suddenly they rush towards the women, 
raising their voices, extending their arms, and 
placing themselves in a defensive attitude. 

Another and chief amusement is a representa- 
tion of hunting the kangaroo. It is thus well de- 
scribed by Captain Irwin : '' Their facility of imi- 
tation renders their pantomimic dances, which they 
delight in, lively pictures of some of their pursuits. 
In these dances, called by them corrobories, they 
engage generally at night near a blazing fire. Their 
representation of killing the kangaroo is peculiarly 
striking. Two are selected out of the circle to re- 
present the hunter and the kangaroo ; one assumes 
the attitude of the animal when grazing, and 
exhibits the cautious timidity natural to it, pausing 
from time to time, rising up on end, looking about, 
and anxiously listening, as it were, to ascertain 
whether an enemy be nigh. The hunter, ap- 
proaching against the wind, with extreme caution 
steals on his prey, and, after frequent change of 
his position, retreating or throwing himself on the 
ground, the scene at length closes with the triumph 
of the hunter, on his discharging the spear which 
is supposed to pierce the animal.** 

The numbers of the aborigines cannot be as- 
certained ; they can only be guessed at : Sir James 
Stirling conceives that there is probably about one 
native to two square miles. Seven hundred and 
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fifty were known to have visited Perth from the dis- 
trict surrounding it, about forty miles each way. 

They neither sow nor reap, but feed on the 
fruits and roots indigenous to the soil, and on the 
wild animals. They vary their food in accordance 
with the season ; sometimes frequenting the estu- 
aries for fish, at other times eating the flesh of 
different species of kangaroo, which they spear or 
hunt with trained native dogs. The opossum, 
bandicoot, dalgert, and other small animals ; roots, 
chiefly an oxalis, very nutritious, resembling the 
carrot, and tasting like a cocoa-nut — the women 
usually procure it by throwing a heavy-pointed 
stick into the ground to the depth of about eight 
inches, and then, turning up the soil and the root 
together, it is found in abundance, and known by 
its leaf; — birds and their eggs, reptiles, grubs, 
liasards, the larvae of the white ant, cray-fish, and 
other creatures, are eaten by them ; and sometimes 
they set on fire the dry grass to capture the snakes 
and reptiles for immediate sustenance. 

All aboriginal people are acute in their percep- 
tions; those of Australia are particularly so — 
they can trace a step by sight with the accuracy of 
a bloodhound by scent. They climb the loftiest 
trees by boring the bark with a stick hardened by 
fire, and inserting a toe, and holding on the stick, 
until they reach the branches, where their prey 
seldom escapes them. The nets with which they 
take fish are said to be as well made as our own, 
and their weirs for the same purpose ingeniously 
contrived. The celebrated gastronomic artist. 
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Ude, may take a lesson from them in dressing fish : 
'' It was,** says Captain Irwin, " a flat fish, which, 
after being washed and prepared, was wrapped in 
soft bark, and placed in hot ashes imtil dressed. 
By this process an acid from the bark was com- 
municated to the fish, imparting to it so agree- 
able a flavour that it required the addition of 
no other sauce." A few bales of that bark might 
prove a valuable export, or an extract from it a 
commodity which would be competed for by the 
elite of our gastronomes and clubs. A hint may 
be taken from their mode of cooking a kangaroo- 
steak I it is placed in a scooped-out stone, which is 
readily found in the streams, and pressed down by 
heavy stones on the top of it ; the heat is applied 
beneath and round the first top stone; at the 
critical moment the stones above are quickly re- 
moved, and the steak appears in its most savoury 
state, and invariably melting with tenderness. Who, 
after such proofs of their superior taste in gastro- 
nomy, will pronounce them an inferior race ? 

Their language is considered by those capable of 
forming an opinion to be derived from the Ma- 
layan ; and, like all languages spread over a great 
extent of country, changing sufficiently to be 
deemed dialects. It is difficult to account for the 
c very limited and imperfect knowledge we have of 

the language of people with whom we have held 
intercourse for more than fifty years. Threlkeld's 
Australian Grammar, compiled at Lake Macquarie, 
Mr. Scott Nind's Vocabulary of King George's 
Sound, and some few expressions by Dumont, 
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D'Urville, Lieutenant Breton, Robert Brown, Mrs, 
Patterson, and others, are all we possess. It would 
be profitable if the editor of the Perth Gazette was 
to devote a small portion of his columns to dialogues 
or vocabulary, and solicit contributions from the 
settlers. Perhaps the longest vocabulary of two 
dialects on this vast territory are those by Dr. John 
Lhotsky, F. R. Bot. Soc. of Bavaria, compiled on 
Monera Downs and Van Dieman's Land. Dr, 
Lhotsky observes that, 'Mn Australian words the 
emphasis falls usually on the penultimate syllable ; 
the general sound has the common, rough, coarse, 
unorganised character of other uncultivated lan- 
guages ; and, especially when the natives quarrel, it 
sounds like a huge rattle. The people are not very 
loquacious, except the children ; and I have often 
observed the chief and his two spouses to sit for 
hours without uttering a word." Other listeners 
have affirmed that the sounds are liquid, many of 
their names elegant, as Atala, Ateon, Ataie, Mele- 
nie. Yooungalilla is the native name of a place 
which has been frequented by sealers and Ame- 
ricans, and barbarously turned into " Yanky 
Lilly.'* They repeat with facility the words and 
even sentences uttered by the settlers, and soon 
learn the simple terms and apply them; which 
infers that their own language is flexible, or they 
could not so readily imitate us. 

The following vocabulary consists of words 
collected by Dr. Lhotsky and Mr. Brown : 
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Englidi. 


Mon«ra Downa. 


Van Dieman's Land. 


Adelaide, 






8. Auatralia. 






1835. 


1808. 




Mrme 




abri(W.) 


guna-lia* 


turriti 


beard 


yarang 




kongine 


multa 


ear 


gondongela 


pitaerata 


cnengi-Ua 


iri.> 


elbow 


yongra 


rowella (W.) 




tiring! 


%oi 


mekeleit ? 


lepina 


nubere 


mina 


mondeng 


langana 




tinna 


hair 


yarang 


zitina 


cililogenf 


3ruka 


hand 




anamana 


ri-lia 


murra 


knee 


karagarab 


minebana 


ranga-Ua 


multa? 


^ 


dara 


latanama 




irako 


note 


numana 


minarara 


mugid 


mula 


teeth 


uranganabili 


yana 


Pegi 


tial 


tongue 


talang 


mina 


mene 


taling 


thigh 


dara 


tula 




knndi 


* lia appears to be a plural termination. 


Englisli 




Monen Downi. 


Van Dieman's Land. 


i« 












1835. 


1808. 


ankle 








lure 


belly 




bind! 


kaviran&ra (W.) 




breaet 




pinanena 


voyeni 


lere 


chin 


« 


undogera 


kamnina 


onaba 


eyebrow 




mimorung 


tipU (W.) 


line nubera 


face 






fniperina 

\ manarabd (W.) 




fignUnivui 






tibera 


megua 


heel 








laidoga 


l^ 




tambamba 




mogndi-lia 


naUe 




ulinala 




toni-lia 


navel 




niuning 




lin« 


neck 




funananana 
\wadyidya 


lepina 
denia (W.) 




poeteriora 




tumun 


wobrata 




HrUia 




jabyang* 


Upi 




cloude 




kulumbeo 


limeri 




dag 




nangeri 


megra 




fire 




kembi 


lope 


une 


lightning 




kurungeran 




unebora 


moon 




kabati 


vena 




night 




direit, wallund 




bordonya 


enow 




gunyim& 


oldina 




etfor 




jinji 




potena 









* The Polish a^ expresses the sound better than the Bnglish^*. 
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07 


Eni^h. 


MonATA Downs 


Van Dieman's Land. 


amn^mmWMw9 Jl^vlwiaVa 


1835. 


1803. 


aun 
thunder 


mamadi 
meibi 


piterina 


panobere 
bura 


earth 


bring 


natta 




ffround 


taura 


gonta 




rock 


kurrabang 


megog 




etone 


tunmig, gibba 


nami 


loine 


water (Jreeh) 


wadyang 




Ua 


aeaeia 


nirwan 






bark 


parmnga 




unebura? 


branch 


paUnk 




porshi 


graMt 




rodedana, publi 


poene 


eaeuannit/hut qf 






Inbada 


Uqf 


Irandika 




driii6 


tree 


waddi 




luparf 


wood 


kayora* 


mnmanara (E.) 


goi 


„ ehareoai 


mnndaith 




loira 


boy 


bnbel 


plireni 




brother 


didya 


pleaganana 




old man 


yong 


lalubegana 




bandicoot 


manyoc 


padana 
leputalla (E.) 




dog {native) 


warragolmongi 




emu 


biddibang 


rakana 




kangaroO'rat 


knnimein 


riprinana 


> 

• 


opoeaum 


bockani 


milabaina 






wagnlin 


kella-katena 




hawk 


miuro 


ingenana 




ewan 


goniak 






parrot 


knlitkat 




girgra 


Jh 


nako 




oille 


oyeter 






lonbodia 


fiog 
rnutke 


yerrigeroit 
tidyiOui 


pulbena 
katal 




canoe 




Inkrapmi 


nenga 


beade 


droyoyelak 




perdede 


drink (to) 


nikimi 


Ingana 


laina 


evacuate {to) 




legiurd 


tere 


laugh (to) 


brigang 




drohi 


eaUUc) 
run (to) 


Tuibinela 




toni 


monri 


moltena, mella 




eitdawn{to) 


maUdd 


merana 


medf, medit6 


weep {to) 




4 


tara 




* At Adelaide, w( 


>od ia called kurra^ 
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Van Dieman't Land. 


English. 


MonMTA TVvvni. 






SMAVU9M.M A^VWUV* 


1835. 


1803. 


die (to) 


birraganya 




mata 


$letp (to) 


kumoDg 




makunya 


little 


narangy miti 


Uvara 




one 


mivan, yalla 




marai 


two 


mivan, bulla 




bura 


three 


mubiak 
koiigan 




alirf 




Engliah. 


V. D. Land, 1835. 


back 


fne day 


lutragala 


eyelid 


daran 


fog 


mina 


eye-loMh 
forehead 


mobeva 


froet 


oltana 


ullo 


night 


levira 


heart 


tuntongeran 






liver 


nako 


country 


walana-Ianala 


mouth 


yabu 


island 


lirevigana 


ehoulder 


galon^nana 


mountain 


triwala 


ientplee 


wangula, lula 


river 


waltomana 


windpipe 


mokmok 


rivulet 


montemana 


writt 


gon^na 


water (salt) 


moahakali 


cold 


karet 


grass-tree* 


komtenana 


haU 


dondola 


forest 


lovregana 


ice 


quidoDg 


oak 


lemena 


eky 


pogrein 






wind 


( tawerongy war- 
\ rineh 


father 


mumlam&na 


girl 


ludtnana 


„ etrong 


kumbmang 


man 


lusivina 






„ black 


vaiba 


box-tree 


kanea, yarma 


mother 


tattana (W) 


BanJtna 


pirruka 






M A«f7 


„ atjango 




pulbena 


n honey 


»» goa 


badger 


napanrena 


f f eeed 


„ yua 


cat (native) 


/lila(E.) 
\lelagia (W.) 


gum-tree 


nirwan 


kangaroo 


„ white 


bridgaong 


„ pouch 


krigenana 


kangaroo gran 


mallak 


porcupine 


tremana 


tea-tree 


gambar 


seal 


kateUa 


lad 


warrambel 


drake 


malbena 


young man 


yereng 


goose 


robengana 


Mister 


nama 


gull 


rowenana 






hawk (black) 


putona 
kenara 


birdie bill 


mundu 


magpie 


ft claw 


gino 


mutton-bird 


yavla 


„ feather 


kiligila 


pelican 


trudena 


„ taU 


pembingo 






„ wing 


j^ngudulongo 
hannal 


all round 


metaira 


cockatoo 


bad 


katea 



* Xanthorrhoea. 
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English. 


Monera Downs. 


^gliih. 


V. D. Land, 1835. 


eoekatoOf black 


gTiina 


chirf 


bungana 


,f white 


ger 




Ccomtana (E) 


duck 


kurariga 


devil 


< nama (W) 


pigeon 


wabangla 




(^rediarapa (S) 






dry 


katribiutana 


beetle 


urrngagaii 


flying 


pincga 


butterfly 


jiribal 


handsome 


marakupa 


lizard 


moga 


high 


vatma 


tnake (black) 
„ {diamond) 


mottu 


less 


tavengana 


maUavah 


low 


liutece 


spider 


marrar 


old 


petebela 






stout 


canola 


kangaroo milk 


amagnang 


sultry 


ratavenina 


„ paw 


marrangaong 


one side 


mabea 


M tail 


kumiango 






rat {tpecicM qf) 


chitiba 


ashamed {to be) 


vadaburena 






come {to) 


tipera 


belt 


kumel 


fight (to) 


menana 


dance (native) 


tiblribi 


get (to) 


mengaoa 


frontlet 


bolombang 


go! 


kableti ! 


net 


bayken 


know (to) 


tirnepi 


ornaments 


bunumerang 


shout (to) 


kami 


pipe-dag 


miridni, kobat 


stop (to) 


mekropani 


red ochre 


neir 


walk (to) 


tabelti 


song 


yangang 


I tell you 


mena lageta 


shell for spoon 


bindugang 


I will go and hunt 


mena malaga lada 


spear 


jivim 






„ rest for 


kutma 


Cape Grimm 


Pilni 


tatoo marks 


maruyerang 


Circular Head 


Malut& 


vessel for water 


kuliman 


Mersey River 


Pirm4pel 


weapon{ha{f-moon) 
„ another 


bamering* 
hiliman 


Port Sorell 


Panatani 




V. D. Land, 180S. 


good 


bndgony narrak 








white 


hogeila 


eucalyptus 


tara 


wicked 


tussi, baka 


„ seed qf 


monodadro 


large 


kabon 


„ trunk qf 


pirebe 


very 


marei 


moss 


manura 


four 


nalanko 


fucus palmatus 


mgona 


five 


guba 


seaweed 


roenan, ina 






„ dried for eating 


rori 


break {to) 


par 






bum (to) 


walU 


head 


cnegi 


buned {to be) 


kundeit 


family 


tagari-lia 


charm for rain {to) 


diutmenei 


wife 


cuani 


cry {to) 


nimili 






cry out {to) 


wadyembuli 


bird 


muta-muta 


eat {to) 


patta 


parrakeet 


mola 


get up ! 


dubi! 






U is right t 


abiU! 


crab 


renoraH 



* A barbarunn, for tmrrama. — See Threlkeld's Australian Grammar^ p. xi. 
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EngUah. 


MoMn Dosrns. 


English. 


V. D. Land, 1803. 


lie down (to) 


gambnrimi 


sing (to) 


ledrani 


make haetef 


kokoi ! barabanay ! 






paint {to) 
quarrel (to) ' 


munigembeli 


fish (gadus) 


punerala 


nolonyula 


haliotis 


caene 


eerape (to) 


takumilin 


lobster 


nuele 


siek (to be) 


bagel, kayar 


ogster-shell 


luba 


epeak (to) 


payola 


star-fish 


oneri 


the fire is out / 


takay& ! 






this will do I 


bundat! 


HI 


paroe 




V. D. Land, 1S03. 


UUFB 

terri 






bottle 


luga 






give me I 


noki 


sand 


gune 


go and eat ! 


matgera 


weapon 


le 


I will eat it 


madegera 


gelhw ochre 


nudane 


I see 


rendera 


cloak qf kangaroo- 


>boira 


I do not know 


nideje 


skins 


Ido not understand 


mdej6 


qfar off 


rmene 


let us go awag 


tangara 


I 


mana 


put woodon the fire 


treni 


me 


pawahi 


this wag 


lone 


gou 


nina 


that belongs to me 


patnrana 


no 


nendi 


that kills 


mata e nigo 


ges! good! 


erre! 


what do gou eaU\ 




that 


ayere 


thatr 1 




this 


lonoi 


what is gour t 








nameT ) 




beat (to) 


kindrega 


will gou come t 


canglonao 


blow (to) 


bnre 


bum oneself (to) 




slap (to) 


noeni 


cut (to) 
donee (to) 


rogeri, tordf 


spear (to) 


kie 


ledrae 


strangle (to) 


lodamerede 


dine (to) 


begure 


tatoo (to) 


palere 


fM{to) 


midagiya 


tie (to) 


nimere 


grease the hair (to) 


tane poere 


tear (to) 


ore 


jump (to) 


waragra 


throw (to) 


pegara 


kick (to) 


vere 


untie (to) 


laini 


kneel (to) 


g^uanera 


upset Ito) 


moido-gona 


plag (to) 


pasa 


warm oneself (to) 


gagvui 


polish (to) 


rina 


whistle (to) 


menne 



Names qf NaHves in Van Dieman's Land (1835). 



Chirf of Bge River 
Brunei Island 
Cape Grimm 
Emu Bag 
Ogster Bag 
Port Davg 



»> 



»» 



>» 



»» 



»> 



»f 



,, Slaneg Creek 
LakoU 
Lakrovella-vellena 



Mampoliata 

Orediia 

Laratani 

Nukanamuk 

Tupralanta 

Tatara 



Robin's Island Bendoraducka 



Matealangana 

Towganarapoholka 

TraUamna 



Minetela 

Natogayena 

Piakuka 

Rolamanablena 

Rolapena 

Rumenentula 

/ see a vessel on 

the water, sailing 
fastt but a long 

wag iff at sea. 



Tun 

Tavolin 

Umarra 

Varamuna-luFena 

Vatarata-nma 

Yaratari 

Mena laprealukra- 
pani tokari poye- 
leta mayokarlena 
mannta 
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The following vocabulary, compiled by Mr. 
Scott Nind during the two years he passsd at King 
George's Sound, may be compared with the pre- 
ceding collection of words by Dr. Lhotsky and 
Mr. Brown : — 



Englkh. 


King George's Soand. 


EnglUh. 


King George's Sound. 


head 


kaat 


wing-bone qf a\ 




eyee 


meal 


bird, need to 1 


11 a 


note 


chimgiilet 


euek water | 


knweel, or nweel 


mouth 


taa 


through ) 




teeth 


orlock 


string 


peteroe 


tongue 


tarlin 






throat 


woort 


yes 


hod, ky, qoaco 


ear 


twank 


no 


poort 


beard 




don't/ 


pal-pal! 


breast 


peep 


I cannot 


on waomb 


belly 


corpol 


m go away 


un bourloc 


hand 


marr 


cornel 


ca! 


foot 


maat, or chen 


come here! 


ca wa, a-alla ! 


thigh 


towl 


go away, be off! 


buDoco! 


hair 


chow 


yours 


mmdoc 


ekin 


mawp 


me Of mine 


im 


liver 


maierr 


lam hungry 


tin urelip 


body, arfleeh 


yarlin 


I am full 


unmonrert 


bonee 


queet 


I want 


on gee 


tmell 


taamil 


C 


qoaimert un gee 


fat 


cheemiig 


I want bread < 


or marrin un 

AAA 


cloak 


poaak 


I want badly 


gee 
urelibup on gee 


girdle 


noodlebnll 


water to drink 


kaipan aan 


*^f^ qf feathered 
worn on the > 
head J 


wallowinny, or 
caccalon 


to eat 

bread \ 


anger, taa 
quannert, or mar- 
rin 


etring round the \ 
throat i 
hnife 


woortil 
taap 


rice 


kioc 


potato 

absent, at a distance 


Toke* 
bocon 


hunting-epear 


keit 


let us go away \ 


bdcunooUfOrwat- 


throwing-Mtieh 


mear 


oola 


ehort stick 


towk 


path 


m&at 


curled etich, or*\ 




long 


woorie 


bomerang <{/*> 


carl 


short 


korert 


Sydney ) 




much, or large 


orpem 


hanmrn- 


koit 


little 


nehpi nehbitur 



* The abore names, ttricUy, indicate vegetable substances resembling the 
articles of food expressed, and thence applied to them as they became known. 
The root fummtrt, or marrin (bread), is probably a gigantic tmffle. 
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English. 


King George's Sound. 


English. 




King George's Sound. 


whait whai dol 
you toy? S 




white cockatoo 




munnit 


e naaw? 


bronze pigeon 




mooiiudt 


what U your name / 


enoc eean ? 


emu 




wait 


badf unjfit to eat 
good 


wockun 
quaup 


kangaroo 


{ 


waiTe,y4mi. 
yungur, male 


thU 


nd 




r 


nailoit 


to eteal 


quypul 


other varieties 


) 


wahl 


thi^ 


quypungur 




/ 


taamur 


Hke thu, in this 


ky unera 




( 


quakur 


way 


bandicoot 




quemd 






dog 




toort ■ 


night 


kartiac 


opossum 




oomal 


day 


ben, bennan 


ring-tan dUto 




nworra 


atar 


chindy 


duck 


{ 


wackerren 

• 


moon 


menc 




wainem 


tun 


chaat 


musk duck 




ooatchack 




condemore 


black swan 




marlie 


lightning 


yerdiveman 


eagle 




warlit 


morning 


mania 




f 


tUjip 


to-morrow 


maniana 


parrots 


3 


bemanore 


yeeterday 


kartiac kain 


1 


towem 


by-and'by 


poordel 




( 


teer 


just now 


yibbal 


hawk 




corriora 


tome time eince 


corram 


night cuckoo 




combiac 


long while since 


corram quatchet 


snakes 


i 


nome 


evening 


corrameUon 


docat 


cold 


mulg&n 


diamond 




wacknl 


hot or warm^ 
weather ) 


ureler 


lizards^ short 




youern 


long-tailec 


r 


wandy 


young 


eeniung, tooting 


Guana 




munnair 


sleep 


copil 




c 


meeme 


sleep together 
listen 


copil nahluc 
yuccan 


Roots eaten 


I 


tuboc 

chocket 

caumuck 


hut 


toorloit 


rush 




paat 


wood 


poorae 


grass 




challup 


honeysuckle 


moncat 


crawfish 




challow 


grass-tree 


paaluc 


fresh' water tor 


■\ 


kilon 


gum qf grass-tree 


perin 


toise 


JikUwU 


land 


moorile 


eggs 




pooye 


earth 


yahl 


hen^ laying 




pooyiore 


sand 


tU 


hens qf birds 




naank 


large ant-hill 


weet, or weetuch 


males 




maam 


stone 


pwoy 


cry or call of birds 


mai 


sea 


mammord 


seal 




barlard 


river 


peerle 


whale 




mammang 


lake 


penger 


shark 




martiat 


Jlint 


pal, tockil, coorder 


fish 
quail 




wallah 
pooriock 


feathers 


keardit 








bird 


keard 


1 V ■ 


{ 


wanker wanker, 


macaw 


noorlark 


notsyt scolding 


yangeryanger 


black cockatoo 


curraak 


serious 
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English. 



faUehood 

hurt or sore 

ill 

weU 

laugh 

playful, joking 

one who talks much 

deqf 

tail 

sinews 

dead and buried 

buried 

fire 

cooked 

hot 

plenty 

wild'dog 

a ghost 



King George's Sound 



a fnan 

woman 

young and pretty 

old man 

middle-aged 
young man 

youth 

boy 

girl 

infant at breast 

pregnant 

married man 

single man 

doctor 

blacks 

whites 

father 
mother 
mother qfmany 

barren 

moonshine 
/uU moon 

other stages 



[ 

f 

{ 
{ 



Seasons f beginning with June and 
July, or winter. 



{ 
{ 
{ 



Mawknr 
Meemingal 



purtup 

baruck 

mendeit 

toortock S.W, 

cowker N. 

wimbemer 

mai a poole 

twank a toot 

neent 

peet 

keepiuc chaanuc 

yahluc 

carle 

tokenor 

carloc 

carle nent 

yaccan toort 

noit 



Maongeman 
Beruc 



Meertillac 
Poumer 



Winds, 
benumg i B, yerlimber 
cheeritmg | S, meeman 
N, W, woortit 



one 
two 
three 



kain 

cojine 

taan 



four 
five 
a few 



orre 
poole 
kain kaih 



many poole, or orpern 

Names qf TVibes, 
Meam-anger Warrangle 

Murrain Weil 

Yobberore Corine 

Classes, 
Emiung Taa man, or Tern. 



yungor. (AIbo a 

male kangaroo) 
yock 

yock prindy 
namaccarack 
namacpool (fuU- 

bearded) 
namacto waller 

(beard growing) 
namac poort (no 

beard) 
coolon 
wainemung 
peep anger 
corpullel 
yock a duck 
manjahly 
mulgarradock 
mohum 
tomdiller, or 

maupem ner- 

rannerran 
coinkur 
eecher 
eecher poole 
eecher port, 
padjee wemnng 
meuc cong 
coppem 
wem a warra 
knit a weet 
moreuc 



Moncalon 



Tomdimip 



Obberup Cambien 



Mahnur 



Names 
Weebnm 
Meindert 
Wongar 
Murrinan 
Cowerole 
Wallingool 
Manqnenar 
Wong 
Tarragan 
Wowenur 
Yonredill 
Colbum 
Yettit 
Wemton 
Mobun 



qfMen, 

Naikennon 

Mawcurrie 

Eringool 

Ninderowl 

Toolingat Wally 

Tdaton 

Nourtuckeen 

Woorungoorit 

Mongiore 

Parteit 

Dalwin 

Corapan 

Wannua 

Nandobert 

Pandure 



Pieilnia 

Nockolock 

Tittipan 

Nandewait 

Psilol 

Quannettin 



Names qf Women, 



Courtingait 
Neerwangle 
Yinovert 
Chockobert 
Mongarwort 
Peipinbert 
Kartovert 

Names qf Places. 
Corjomumif Chnngemup 



Toccillirmp 

Morrillup 

Obar 

Marliore 

Yaowcrilly 



Yangiuc 
Yaccun Yattap 
Borringorrup 
Warlit Mai 
Pechirt 
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CHAPTER IV. 



GOVERNMENT. 



Western Australia, being a crown colony, the go- 
vernment is administered by a representative of the 
crown, entitled the Governor, and the legislative 
council, also appointed by the Sovereign. These, 
co-operating, have the power of imposing taxes, 
constituting courts, appointing officers, and enact- 
ing laws, which require the confirmation of the 
Sovereign. That combined power has been hither- 
to exercised only in the adoption of certain recent 
acts of parliament of a general tendency, and in 
the passing of a few ordinances connected with 
matters of local interest. The state of the law is, 
as yet, in exact accordance with the letter and 
spirit of the law of England, as far as it is appU- 
cable to the circumstances of the coimtry. If in 
ten years the population amounts to 50,000, then 
it can frame a constitution for itself, subject to the 
empire of Great Britain. The civil and criminal 
courts are presided over by a commissioner, who 
holds his office on the same tenure as the EngUsh 
judges. Unpaid magistrates are the assistant 
judges in the criminal court, where the verdict is 
always by a jury. When either the plaintiff* or the 
defendant in the civil coiurt chooses to incur the 
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expense, the trials there are also by jury ; but if 
neither will incur the expense, the judgment is 
given by the court. The pleadings are oral, and 
all persons are permitted to practise as advocates. 
The jurisdiction of the court is almost without 
limit : an appeal lies to the governor and council 
in cases beyond a certain amount. 

The present advocate-general, Mr. Moore, cur- 
tailed the forms, permitted but few technicalities, 
shortened declarations to the least limit, pruned of 
redundancies all leases, mortgages, and conveyances, 
and reduced the expenses of obtaining justice and 
the protection of the laws — an example which may 
be most advantageously followed by the mother- 
country. It may be truly said that the administration 
of the laws is on a healthier system of practice than 
it is in England, and consequently, that in the 
great essential of civil protection, it affords facilities 
and safety to which the iniquitous practice of 
England cannot pretend. 

The office of surveyor-general is one of great 
importance in a new colony. In Western Australia 
that officer acts in obedience to the orders issued 
from time to time by the governor, in whom and 
the executive council are vested the powers of 
dividing and disposing of the whole territory. When 
the subject relating to the allotment and s^e of land 
is treated of in this work, the details of the office 
will be set forth. The superintendant of police is 
also an office of the highest consequence, not only 
as it relates to the colonists^ but to the abori* 
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gines^ and therefore requires steadiness, activity, 
and caution. As the subject of a police corps has 
been already introduced, it will be unnecessary to 
speak more of it than may incidentally occur in the 
sequel. 

The commander of the military force is in every 
colony a post of high consequence ; and in one like 
Western Australia, where the soldiers must be 
divided into small detachments distant from each 
other, the active duties of that officer will admit of 
little respite. The observations of Sir James Stir- 
ling on this point are so excellent, that nothing can 
be added to them : — 

^' With regard to public establishments, it is ne- 
cessary to observe that the population is scattered 
over a very wide extent of country. The causes 
of this dispersion were, in the first place, the 
annexation of the settlement of King George's 
Sound ; and, in the second place, the mode in 
which the lands were granted to the colonists. 
Having the power to select large grants in dis- 
tricts suitable to their views, the settlers naturally 
availed themselves of their freedom of choice ; and 
lands being subject to forfeiture if not improved 
within a certain number of years, they have been 
impelled by the fear of losing them to locate them- 
selves upon their grounds, however remote their 
position. This dispersion has been further increased 
by the nature of the country, in respect of its ge- 
neral inferiority of soil, or the absence of water in 
certain localities. 
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^' As all had equal reason to expect protection, 
and the assistance of the government, it became 
necesssary to form stations at many different points, 
by which the expenditure has been much increased ; 
and establishments, which would have been suffi- 
cient for the wants of a much larger population, if 
confined within reasonable limits, have not sufficed 
for this colony, embracing as it does so many sepa- 
rate and distant stations. 

" The existing distribution of the military force 
will be understood from the return subjoined. In 
this department a considerable increase of force is 
requisite fof the protection of the colonists. What- 
ever may have been the views of the government 
on the earlier formation of this settlement, the set- 
tlers consider themselves by its declarations entitled 
to be protected, and secured in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of the lands assigned to them, or bought by 
their outlay. Without this they cannot fulfil the 
location-duties, nor can they make any progress in 
the extension of the settlement. This protection of 
the white population is moreover necessary to the se^ 
curity of the aboriginal race : if not given, a constant 
state of warfare and violence between the two must 
follow ; and while the former is hindered in his pro- 
gress towards the establishment of the country, the 
latter wiU be rendered vindictive and cruel in pro- 
portion to the injury he receives from, and inflicts 
upon, the settler. To correct or prevent these 
evils, the only course which seems advisable is to 
declare the present limitation of the settlement to 
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be that territory which is included between the 3V 
of latitude and the south coast ; and from the west 
coasts to the meridian of Doubtfril Island Bay. 
Within that district military stations should be 
formed at the foUowing points :— 



Fiindpal Stotioni. 



Perth head 
quarters 



'} 



Pingarra, head oH 
navigatioii on > 
the Murray J 

Wonnerup and^ 
the y aase . / 

Albany 



WiUiamsbargh 



Bererky, or the ^ 
junction of > 
Avon and Dale J 

Juddgee, or junc- ^ 
tion of Avon > 
and Juddgee J 



Sttbordinate Stations. 



Head of boat ^ 
navigation on > 
Swan River ) 

Canning River 



Summer Bay 
Augusta 

• • • < 
Kalgan 

Noraalup Inlet 
DoubtAd Island) 

Bay . .J 

• • • I 
Kojinnup, on the ) 

Beaufort . ) 
Hotham 



York 



OfllMn. 



r Commandant 
< 1 Captafai 
(2 Subalterns 



} 



1 Subaltern 



1 Subaltern 
1 Captain 

• ■ 

1 Subaltern 
1 Subaltern 
1 Subaltam 



{1 Captain . \ 
1 Subaltern / 



Non-€ommiMioned 

OfBoenand 

Privates. 



30 

10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 
20 
10 
10 

10 

20 

10 

10 

10 

20 

10 



Total^l Mtior, 4 Captains, 8 Sub- 
alterns, and 260 Rank and File. 



" The above-mentioned military stations are pro- 
posed with reference to the best lines of inter-com- 
munication for mutual support, and also with refer- 
ence to the several districts in which lands have 
been given and locations begun. 
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'* At each of the principal stations indicated^ a 
government resident, or inspector of the natives, 
should be established, having under him a small 
party of mounted constabulary, not exceeding four 
men. Around these posts settlers would congre- 
gate and form towns and villages, and would thereby 
tend to the cultivation and improvement of the sur- 
rounding country. By proper escorts, communica- 
tions might be kept up, surveys might be extended, 
the mails transmitted, and the peace of the country 
preserved. 

" The natives, instead of being aggressors on the 
Hves and properties of the whites, would see the 
danger and impracticability of outrage, and learn 
to accommodate themselves to the instructions of 
the proper authorities in the advancement towards 
civiUsation ; and the whole colony would be bound 
together in a chain of mutual support and com- 
bined effort. Having established these, no new 
posts or sub-detachments should be formed ; nor 
would the administration of civil afiairs for some 
years require a further extension. All persons 
residing at a distance from those stations would 
do so at their own risk, and would make their 
arrangements accordingly." 

The ecclesiastical establishment ought to con- 
sist of an archdeacon, and at least eight clergy- 
men, on whom should devolve the superintend- 
ence of the pubUc education, and the instruction 
of the aborigines, and who should be placed in the 
districts where the military are stationed. It is 
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lamentable to see 250/. as the annual expenditure 
of the government on the Church of a realm far 
more extensive than England. One of the great 
links by which mankind is bound together is reli- 
gion. When the emigrant sails, his prayers are 
offered up to his God ; when he lands on the dis- 
tant shore, his thanks are again poured forth to 
that protecting Power imder whose guidance he has 
crossed the trackless deep ; when he and his com- 
panions are Uving in seclusion in this new land, 
" they assemble and meet together,** scattered 
though they are over a great extent, to render 
thanks, and calm and purify the spirit by prayer. 
Such are the accounts in every work which has 
been written by those who have sought a home in 
that distant region. They one and all feel the 
bond of unity, and know that the practice of pub- 
lic worship must keep the mind and manners from 
deteriorating — a consequence to which the secluded 
lives of new settlers might otherwise lead. The 
government, to support these feehngs and diffuse 
Christianity, give a sum scarcely exceeding the 
wages of one poor clerk. In policy, it is deplor- 
ably weak ; in a yet higher view, reprehensible to 
the utmost severity that words can convey rebuke. 
In the rage for economising, the salaries of the 
governors have been lowered to the amount of a 
secretary to a company or a railway ; so that with 
it they are uqable to support their dignity as repre- 
sentatives of their sovereign ; — a beggarly system 
of policy, foolish, injurious, and disgraceful. A 
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high public fiinctionaiy should always be paid suf- 
ficiently to place him above all temptation, and to 
support his station with becoming dignity. 

A naval foice should be stationed in Australia, 
under an officer of acknowledged abilities, with 
orders to suppress all outrages on the coasts, and 
to bring all offenders to justice ; and during the 
summer months to advance the surveys of the 
coast, and to penetrate every river and estuary. 
The employment would constitute a school for our 
officers, and amply repay the government for the 
trifling expense, and be performing a duty that has 
been too long neglected, and which neglect has 
led to affiicting consequences. There are survey- 
ing-vessels now on the coast, and without doubt 
their commanders would repress any aggressions 
on the natives which accidentally came under their 
observation : but a force for that express purpose, 
combined with other duties, seems to be even more 
necessary than a police-corps on land ; for a more 
depraved and lawless set of men do not exist, than 
the crews of the vessels employed in those distant 
regions, and who, by their ignorance and barbaric 
cruelty, excite in the natives feelings of hostility, 
which would never have been engendered but for 
their indefensible proceedings. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE STATE OP SOCIETY. 



The superior class of colonists who leave their 
fatherland to dwell in a new country, are usually 
persons of energy, activity, and decision : those 
qualities properly directed, and under the restraint 
of religion and laws, constitute the most useful 
practical characters. The necessity of applying 
those quaUties in their new condition, to lay the 
foundation of fiitiure comfort and independence, 
has a powerful tendency to prevent their being 
misused. In new settlements, where there is 
power to support the laws, and protect the emi- 
grant and the native, few dissensions occur when 
once the colonists have taken their allotments and 
commenced their occupations : it should therefore 
be the care of the local government to have terri- 
tory surveyed and ready for sale, and to encourage 
facility of access to it, both by land and water. 
Hospitality, in its true sense, is almost a necessary 
consequence of the state of society, fostered by the 
kinder feelings of our nature. Mutual support 
becomes a principle of action, converting mere in- 
tercourse into an interchange of good offices, which 
ripens into friendship, perhaps strengthened by the 
feeling, that kindred and the friends of another 
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hemisphere are as the memory of those passed 
away. The labourer who leaves his native land 
possesses similar qualities^ and in many instances 
has shewn a superiority of character, proving that 
the original station in which he was bom had alone 
prevented their manifestation. It must, however, 
be admitted, that too many who reach these new 
colonies see that their labour is necessary, and 
cannot, in case of misconduct, be readily replaced ; 
and taking advantage of their relative positions, 
create mistrust, vexation, and injury. The facihty 
of obtaining intoxicating liquors is a temptation 
so strong, that many yield to it, and add to the 
eviL Increase in the population, and laws rigidly 
enforced against those who break their indentures, 
will mitigate the error : time, education, and ex- 
ample, will probably ensiure a complete improve- 
ment. 

In point of society, the settlement of Western 
AustraUa stands pre-eminent. The higher order 
consists of families well born and well educated, 
and many of them men of rank in the army and 
navy. The elegancies of life are sedulously culti- 
vated by them, and constitute a distinguished fea- 
ture in their intercourse. With taste and judg- 
ment, they have formed associations corresponding 
with similar establishments in their native country, 
and which tend to accmnulate and dispense the 
best information. In the sequel, it will be neces- 
sary to refer to their agricultural, commercial, 
botanical, and literary institutions ; as their records 
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unquestionably contain the best information on 
subjects connected with the colony. The same 
accomplishments which here add so great a charm 
to female society^ are made a part of education 
there ; and music^ drawings and general informa- 
tion, are matters of routine. All the writers 
agree in their accounts of the moral courage, 
and unmurmuring perseverance, under great pri- 
vations, of the women who encountered the diffi- 
culties entailed on the earliest settlers ; and all 
equally agree in the great influence their noble and 
endearing conduct has, and must continue to have, 
on the community at large; and all are lavish 
in their praises of the manner in which they have 
assumed their new duties, without derogating from 
the habits and manners of their former life in this 
country. 

The subordinate classes have shewn much good 
feeling and industry ; but it is to be deplored, that 
the facility of obtaining intoxicating beverages has 
proved too powerful a temptation, and should be 
checked by every possible means, and by tacit 
agreements among the masters to refuse the sup- 
ply, and thus diminish, as much as lies in their 
power, an evil which is so injurious to the master 
and the man, the father and the child. 

No polluting example derived from convict 
servitude or society, exists ; for no convict can be 
transported thither. Western Australia can never be 
made a penal settlement ; and from its first founda- 
tion " to the present date (August 1838), the law 
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has not found occasion to execute sentence of death 
upon any individual." 

^' Even of the small number of offences commit- 
ted against the laws, the greater proportion has 
originated among those who have come to this 
colony from the neighbouring penal settlements. 

"Civil actions have decreased in number to 
one-half of their former amount within the past 
year, notwithstanding that the redress of injuries 
has been rendered less expensive in minor cases by 
the reduction of fees." — (Sir James Stirling's last 
report.) 

Man, to be physically contented, needs only 
warmth, clothing, and sufficiency of food. The 
climate is perhaps the healthiest and most genial 
on the earth : no bitter frosts, chilling winds, 
perpetual damps, or sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, subject the human frame to disease. The 
efiect on the mind is equally great ; the spirits are 
cheerful and light, so that mere existence is plea- 
surable; the perceptions become more acute and 
active ; and it is the opinion of that accurate ob- 
server. Sir James Stirling, that the mental powers 
of ftiture generations will be materially improved ; 
but that all excitement and stimuU should be 
avoided, as unnecessary and injurious. The changes 
of the seasons are gradual ; and never is the heat 
so oppressive as to create languor, or the cold 
so great as to produce discomfort. The earth 
is fertile, yielding her increase ; the seas teem 
with fish; and by industry — (labour is, by the 
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Almighty fiat, the lot of man) — every one can 
provide enough for himself and his family ; and 
the more numerous they are, the better for him. 
Such being the fact, the great incentives to crime 
and vice are removed; simplicity of mind and 
thankfiilness of heart must follow, as truly as effects 
their causes. Therefore, however satisfactory (with 
one drawback) the present state of society is, the 
fixture may anticipate improvement, which should 
be fostered by religious instruction combined with 
human information. 

With the same spirit which has animated those 
worthy sons of Britain, and their first able governor, 
in maintaining the dignity and state of advance- 
ment of their people, elementary schools have been 
foxmded in two principal towns, to which all chiU 
dren are admissible without payment I The estab- 
lished Church at Perth is always well attended, 
and also independent chapels at Guilford and 
Albany, 

The community may be said to consist of 

Departments. 

Judicial. 
Clerical. 
Ci\dl. 
Military. 

Employments, 

Proletarians, as — Physicians. 

Surgeons. 
Lawyers, &c. 
Graziers. 
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Agriculturists. 
Artists. 

Handicraftsmen . 
Trade. 
Fisheries. 

Miscellaneous, as — Pilots. 

Domestic Servants. 
Carriers. 
Boatmen. 
Porters, &c. &c. 

Agricultural and pastoral pursuits are the chief 
occupations of the colonists^ and must long con- 
tinue to be so : the position of Western Australia 
will enable the merchant to distribute all its pro- 
ductions over the worlds as soon as the labourers 
bear a relative proportion to the land appropriated. 

If the value of the property of the colonists^ in 
land (estimating each acre at one shilling)^ buildings^ 
rural improvements^ implements^ clothes and fur- 
niture^ crops, live stock, boats, vessels, fishing-gear, 
was, as estimated in 1838, 360,000/., which capital, 
by the labour of the community, supplied them with 
subsistence, and gave an annual profit of 72,000/., 
— what must be the annual increase under similar 
circumstances ? The answer is obvious — inde- 
pendence, and the early prospect of cessation from 
labour, even of the commonest occupation, — a con- 
dition of promise which exists in no other com- 
mxmity on earth; and which places the state of 
society before that of all other realms or colonies. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LAND SYSTEM — AGRICULTURE. 

The laws and regulations which govern the pur- 
chase and secure the tenure of land in the colony^ 
constitute the first and most important question for 
the consideration of the settler. It will be neces- 
sary to touch on the system of North America, and 
colonies of our own, to give a clear view of the 
subject ; that some observations may be offered for 
the reflection of the settler and the government. 

The laws in detail will be found in Appendix, 
No. II. Directions have been given by the colo- 
nial secretary to divide the territory into counties, 
hundreds, and parishes — each parish to comprise, 
as nearly as possible, an area of twenty-five square 
miles. The whole territory which has not been 
granted or sold, or appropriated for public pur- 
poses, will be put up for sale : the quality of the 
land and its situation will determine the price — no 
land is to be sold for less than five shillings an acre. 

Before proceeding, it will be necessary to offer 
some comments on the above clauses. The 
division is necessary for the obvious purposes of 
government. The second clause, which states that 
all the territory neither granted, nor sold, nor ap- 
propriated, will be put up for sale, involves rather a 
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complicated question. About one million and a 
half of acres have been granted — many thousands 
of them on very different terms to those prescribed 
by the government : it follows, that any portions of 
that million and a half may be sold at less than the 
government-price, the quality and situation being 
equal ; and as long as any land by private sale is to 
be had at a cheaper rate, the government-sales will 
be a dead letter, to the injury of the colony, as 
the purchase-money will in all probability be taken 
out of the colony, instead of being expended in 
general improvements, or in obtaining fresh labour. 
Time will, of course, remedy in a great degree that 
evil. 

The general law of public sale seems to bear 
hard on those who, induced by enterprise, have dis- 
covered land suited to their views, and which has 
not been surveyed. They may transmit to the 
surveyor-general a written application for the land 
they have selected, which is then to be advertised for 
three months, and then put up to public auction, and 
sold to the highest bidder, but not to be sold for 
less than five shillings an acre, the government-price. 
In this case the discoverer may have used his 
knowledge, enterprise, and industry, for the benefit 
of the government, without either fee or reward. 
It would be just to divide with the discoverer any 
excess of price above five shillings an acre, on the 
pa)anent of the purchase-money. It would stimu- 
late enterprise, and facilitate the surveys. Unless 
the surveys are carried on much faster than they 
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have hitherto been, it would not be just to limit 
the sales to the land surveyed, though concentra- 
tion is better secured by adherence to that law. 
If that law be made absolute, no land should be 
sold on application, but all surveyed land be put 
up to pubUc auction at stated periods. The most 
judicious and most simple method would be to 
have one uniform price for all surveyed lands, and 
that not less than five shillings an acre ; and one 
shilUng an acre more for all unsurveyed land, but 
which should be surveyed within ihree months, 
the extra shilling being paid on the application, 
and the remainder on the completion of the survey 
and the transfer to the purchaser. 

The whole proceeds of the sale of land should 
be applied to the general uses of the colony under 
the colonial government. 

The following regulation is very important, and 
requires a very precise definition : — 

'' The crown reserves to itself the right of 
making and constructing such roads and bridges 
as may be necessary for public purposes in all 
lands purchased as above, and also to such in- 
digenous timber, stone, and other materials, the pro- 
duce of the land, as may be required for making 
and keeping the said roads and bridges in re- 
pair, and for any other public works. The crown 
further reserves to itself all mines of precious 
metals." 

The power invested by the above clause in the 
government (and consequently in their officials), is 
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far too great> and so undefined as to greatly dimi- 
nish the value of the free tenure of the estate^ and, 
moreover, operates as a perpetual and undefined 
charge on the property. The trees surrounding a 
house, or ornamental timber, may be cut down by 
the order of an ofiicial, without compensation, 
and without appeal ; which, in that cUmate, might 
so deteriorate the property as to render it unsale- 
able — perhaps uninhabitable. The same extraor- 
dinary right extends to stone, and other materials, 
and that undefined as to quantity or place of selec- 
tion. It is not prudent to be thus left at the 
mercy or caprice of successive governors or offi- 
cials. This extraordinary reservation of right and 
power has its origin in that violation of a principle 
of a free constitution, namely, municipal legislation, 
or local taxation for local purposes. Every parish 
should have the right of imposing local taxes on 
all appropriated lands within its own boundaries, 
and of doubling the amount on all lands which 
have been appropriated, but not, after a specified 
period from the transfer of the fee to the original 
holder, cultivated to the extent required by the 
laws; as it is clear that such estates would be 
rather injurious than beneficial to the community. 
This system of local taxation confines the property 
to real holders and real cultivators, and tends to 
support the tillage, and relieves the proprietor from 
the apprehension of any abuse of the reserved pre- 
rogatives of the government, in accordance with 
the above-quoted extraordinary regulation. 
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The system of local taxation is rigidly adhered 
to in America, and is foimd to work most benefi- 
cially for the government and the settlers, and to 
operate as an effectual check on speculative pur- 
chases of extensive tracts, by capitalists who 
merely wish to hold the fee without any intention 
of cultivating or using in any way the land they 
have bought. It is obvious that the settlers in 
Australia should at once obtain an alteration in the 
existing regulation, and assimilate it as much as 
possible to the practice of America. Some may 
consider that the concession required would press 
more heavily on the agricultural than on the graz- 
ing farmer ; but that would not bear examination, 
as the profits of both are nearly the same, and the 
facilities of the latter, in the existing state of the 
colony, greater than those of the former : moreover, 
the sheep-farmer holds in tillage as much land as 
will ensure a constant supply of food to the flocks 
and herds during the seasons when they require it, 
or when it is necessary to bring the cattle to the 
highest condition for the markets. 

The seasons of seed-time and harvest are highly 
favourable to the agriculturalist. The seed-time 
lasts from early in May to the end of August, and 
on alluvial soils to even the middle of September. 
The earlier advantage is taken of the season, the 
more prolific is the crop; therefore, delay can 
only be sanctioned by necessity. From March to 
August the showers gradually increase ; from that 
period to November the decrease is as gradual. 
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December is the great harvest-month ; during 
which, and the two succeeding months, the wea- 
ther is dry and hot, but not oppressing or exhaust- 
ing, as it is too often found to be in this humid 
chmate. Although during that season the dews 
are very heavy, the grain may be left in the field 
without any apprehension of injury to it. The 
grain is very fine, and weighs from sixty-two to 
sixty-five pounds the bushel, and even more. What 
the average crop will prove to be, it would be 
xmjust to the colonist to speculate on. When the 
cultivation reaches the perfection which it has in 
some parts of England and Scotland, the returns 
in such a climate will be great. When a fine co- 
operative system of irrigation is generally adopted, 
and to which the colonial proprietors should sedu- 
lomly turn their attention, the complaints of the 
grass being burnt up in the summer will cease: 
even now the cattle, during the period of their 
growth to maturity, are one-fourth more forward, 
and which superiority is attributed to their being 
allowed to graze all the year roxmd, and to the 
dryness and mildness of the climate. The excel- 
lent quaUty of the grain already grown proves that 
the soil and temperature are admirably adapted to 
the purposes of tillage. The extension of agricul- 
ture must depend on the supply of labourers at 
moderate wages. The demand now is much 
greater than the supply, and consequently the 
wages required amount almost to a prohibition 
to settlers embarking much capital in the cul- 
tivation of grain. A family who can perform the 
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labour among them may thus occupy themselves most 
advantageously. But it is only in accordance with 
the common process of trade that the capitalist 
will invest his money where the returns are the 
greatest, and the security the least doubtful ; and 
as yet the rearing of live-stock has been found 
the , most profitable^ and attended by the least 
anxiety. 

Whenever imeducated persons suddenly find 
themselves possessed of power, the probabihty is 
greatly in favour of their being influenced by 
caprice and whim; and an undefined swaggering 
notion of their importance, arising from a deficiency 
of moral culture, is exhibited towards their supe- 
riors, who immediately become alarmed at their own 
dependence, and turn their attention to avocations 
less subject to the misconduct of their inferiors. 
There are, without doubt, many admirable ex- 
amples to the contrary, and many proofs among 
the labouring classes of fidehty, integrity, and a 
just view of the relative positions of master and 
man, and a clear perception of the difiSculties, 
which can be overcome only by mutual co-opera- 
tion for mutual advantage. The labourer who 
emigrates is certain, if his conduct is good, of suffi- 
ciency for himself and his family, the prospect of 
early cessation from his toil, and fixture comfort 
and independence for his children and their poste- 
rity ; but those cheering prospects must depend on 
the general prosperity of the colony, and therefore 
the honourable performance of his engagements to 
his employer tends as much to the fiiture welfare 
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of himself and his race as to his masters. It should 
be the care of those who induce him to emigrate^ 
to make him clearly understand the links by which 
his interest is bound to the due performance of his 
duty. 

In such a climate the cultivation of the soil will 
not be limited^ as it is here ; the vine thrives lux- 
uriantly, and before many years have passed, the 
wines of Australia, from the refined claret to the 
household white-wines, will constitute a chief ex- 
port. The olive grows luxuriantly, and will soon 
repay those who turn their attention to the export 
of its oil. The fig-tree puts forth all its branches, 
and promises to return a thousand-fold for its im- 
portation ; and the present generation may Kve to 
see the dried fruits of this new region rivalling the 
fruits of France and Italy. Maize, tobacco, and 
tea, will hereafter be objects of attention ; and in the 
northern districts, sugar, cotton, indigo, and spices, 
will rival those of all other countries where they are 
cultivated. Thus the field for the agriculturist is 
boundless. Labourers in sufficient numbers, and 
those well-regulated by systematic co-operation 
among the capitaUsts, are the means necessary to 
ensure blessings which such a country unquestion- 
ably promises. 

The present occupants of the soil have been 
judiciously divided by Sir James Stirling into two 
classes, each class consisting of three degrees. 
The annexed table will enable the interested 
reader to form a correct idea of the combinations 
of land, capital, and labour, in a new settlement. 



TcAle iUustrcUwe of the CombhuUians which take place in 



1. 



2. 



OCCUPATIONS. 



CLASS. 



2 

H 



ORDER. 



Submedial . 



Medial 



a 



O 



H 

h3 






Sapermedial 



Submedial . 



Medial 






d 

*^ I 



Supermedial 



Submedial 



Medial 



Supermedial 



3. 

Detexiption and Ex- 
tent of the Land or Sta- 
tion required in each 
Occupation. 



Acres. 
Natural pas- 
ture, proba- 
bly . . 2,000 

Natural pas- 
ture, suitable 
to sheep . 3,000 



Arable land, a 
small part, 
and the rest 
good sheep- 
pasture . 7,500 



Superior ara- 
ble land, 25 
acres, select- 
ed out of . 



125 



Superior ara- 
ble hmd, 50 
acres, select- 
ed out of . 



250 



V 



Arable and 
pasture land, 
in proper 
proportions, 5,000 



Suitable bays for 
whaUng stations. 



Bays and coasts 
suitable to whaling. 



Whaling grounds, 
whether within or 
beyond the pre- 
cincts of the settle- 
ment. 



4. 

Description, Quantity, 
and Value of the Capi- 
tal or Stock required. 



5. 



Description, Number, 
and Customary Wages 
of the Persons required. 



Value. 

Breeding cat- 
tle, about 50 
head, and 
proTisions . ^.500 

Sheep, about 
600 in num- 
ber, and pro- 
yisions for 
12 months . 1,500 

Sheep, horses, 
and cattle . 6,500 

Buildings, im- 
plements, & 
provisions . 1,000 

Buildings, 
clearing, 
fencing, 
seed, provi- 
sions . 125 

Team, imple- 
ments, small 
stock, build- 
ings, seed, 
&c. . 625 

Live-stock . 3,750 

Buildings, 
teams, pro- 
visions, &c. 3,750 



Boats, gear, 
caslcs, provi- 
sions, ad- 
vances to 
men . . 1,000 

A small ves- 
sel, boats, 
gear, casks, 
provisions, 
&c. . . 2,500 

A ship, boats, 
gear, casks, 
provisions, 
&c. ; ad- 
vances to 
men, and 
other ex- 
penses . 7,500| 



Amouut, 
Herdsmen, 1 in 
number • .;^.30 



Herdsman's fa- ^50 
mily, three in< 30 
number (20 



Superintendent 150 
3 uiepherds . 100 
3 ploughmen . 100 
8 bojTS and wo- 
men . • 2501 

Cultivator, 1 in 
number • 30 



One family, of 
1 at 50/., 1 at 
30/., 2 at 15/., 
and 1 at 10/. . 120 

Superintendent, 
at . 200 

Ploughmen, 
shepherds, wo- 
men, boys, 29 
in number . 650 

4 headsmen T onlays 

20 boatmen I at 50 
coopers & | per 
labourers \. cent. 

Same num. /" onlays 
ber of per- I at 40 
as a- I per 
i, cent. 



sons 
bove 



^onlays 
at33i 



Same num- 
ber of per- 
sons as a- ( ct. on 
bove men- | the a- 
tioned mount 

Vtaken. 



re^Mol <^Landi CapUal^ and Labour j in Colonial PurstUis. 



6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 






Amount of Net 


Amount and 


Surplus, after 






Return before 


Rate of Net Pro- 


Payment of An- 
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In the submedial or lowest class of herdsmen, 
the habits assimilate to those of nomade tribes; 
they have no land which is held in fee or tenant- 
ship, no fixed habitations, but pasture ad libitum 
their flocks on imappropriated lands, and conse- 
quently have not expended any capital either in 
the purchase of land, or in the tenantry of it, or 
in any implements or tools. Cattle, horses, and 
goats, are best suited to this class : the net-profit 
appears to be 25/. per cent on the capital ex- 
pended, the least profit that can retain capital in 
this employment. The isolated and unconnected 
condition of these stock-keepers must have a tend- 
ency to retrograde them towards barbarism ; and 
it may be questioned if it be good policy to encou- 
rage this class, as assimilating to the squatters in 
North America, without the obvious utiUty of those 
pioneers of the woods, and running much risk of 
conflicts with the natives. The sum required even 
by that class, as seen by the table, amounts to 500/., 
on which to obtain a clear profit of 125/. per 
annum, after their own subsistence and labour 
have been deducted. As that class does not aim 
at exportation, it is evident that they are of no far- 
ther use to the colony than by increasing the num- 
ber of their herds, from which they also receive 
the greatest portion of their subsistence. 

The second order of pastoral pursuits com- 
mences from that point in the preceding order 
which confines it to personal and colonial uses. 
This second order is similar to the first in not 
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requiring any proprietorship of land^ while it looks 
to exportation for the chief sources of profit; 
therefore its range must be in the vicinity of the 
sea, or near some navigable river, down which the 
produce of the flocks may be sent. Although the 
flocks and herds may not employ more than four 
able men, they will require a great extent of pas- 
turage, and consequently there can be very few in 
one district. Two cannot occupy the same pastur- 
age at the same time, or the flocks and herds 
would intermingle and create confusion and dis- 
putes. Sheep are unquestionably the best suited 
to this medial order of herdsmen, though there is 
no necessity for its being limited to that animal ; 
cows, steers, horses, and goats, may be profitably 
combined with them, and seem pleased with each 
other's society. The intercourse which the medial 
herdsman must keep up with the merchants and 
traders, renders him less Ukely to retrograde than 
the lonely flock-keeper. As the country becomes 
gradually the property of new settlers, both those 
classes must retire farther into the interior, or so 
far change their present system as to cease their 
wandering habits. The annual return on the capi- 
tal of this second class is about 40 per cent, in 
addition to their own subsistence. The highest 
class of herdsmen, or stock-keepers, combine agri- 
culture with open pasturage; but the extent of 
tillage seldom exceeds what is necessary for the 
subsistence of all the persons occupied on the 
establishment, and to k^p the animals in the 
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highest condition throughout the year. This class 
are also proprietors of land, and have fixed habita- 
tions, and stations for those who tend the flocks, 
and consequently hold an important place in the 
colony : their habits of life assimilate them to 
the yeomen of the mother country ; and as many 
of them have been brought up in the highest pro- 
fessions, and have received the best education, they 
constitute an order second to none in utility and 
intelligence. The average annual profit on the 
capital advanced by them is 45 per cent. 

The colonists occupied in tillage have also been 
divided into similar classes. The last, or sub- 
medial, consists of persons whose subsistence de- 
pends in great measure on their manual labour, 
and who are proprietors of small portions of land ; 
their annual profits do not exceed 25 per cent. 
Whenever profits fall below that sum, this class of 
labourer will find it more advantageous to work 
for hire, than invest his little capital in tillage. 
The class next above it may be termed medial, and 
answers to the stock-keepers of the same denomi- 
nation, but is rather more difficult to define: in 
general terms, it may be described as a combination 
of capital and family labour, in such proportions 
that they are profitably employed without any ex- 
traneous occupations. 

The highest, or super-medial class of agricul- 
turists, consists of those landed proprietors who 
combine agricultural and pastoral pursuits on the 
most extended scale their capitals will permit, so 
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as to render the combination profitable to them- 
selves, by enabling them to cultivate the land in 
a skilful manner^ and to embrace all the advan- 
tages of their respective positions. On this class 
the welfare of the colony greatly depends; their 
conduct, example, industry, and intelligence, being 
the beacons which direct the others. They have 
hitherto, in conjunction with the traders and offi- 
cials, nobly performed the great duties required of 
them, and with judgment and spirit founded and 
supported institutions of the highest importance to 
the community, by continuing the scientific and 
mercantile associations which distinguish their na- 
tive land, and the other civilised countries of the 
western hemisphere ; and which will be spoken of 
more in detail in the sequel. 

Sir James Stirling considers the preceding table 
as a mere formula by which an approximation to . 
facts may be reached, and observes that " the third, 
fourth, and fifth colmnns of the table exhibit the 
combinations which take place between land, capi- 
tal, and labour, in the several orders of occupation 
as defined. In assigning to each occupation the 
extent of land, the amount of capital, and the num- 
ber of labourers required, I have been guided by 
attention to the state of things as they exist at pre- 
sent in this settlement : nevertheless, all such esti- 
mates are necessarily defective, for land varies 
indefinitely in quality, and the prices of stock, as 
well as the wages of labour, no less than the powers 
which the labourer exhibits, are subject to fluctua- 
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tion and diversity. In reference to the statements 
contained^ therefore, in the third, fourth, and fifth 
columns, it is necessary to observe that the columns 
are filled up with such rates as I consider the 
nearest approximation to present circumstances 
which my experience enables me to make. The 
expenses incurred annually, as stated in column 
six, include whatever disbursement is necessary 
to maintain the property in its ftdl original value. 
The casualties estimated under this head are taken 
at rates varying according to the nature of each 
occupation. The gross returns in colmnn seven 
are such as may fairly be expected to result fi^om 
judicious and steady management, upon stations 
suitable to the avocation pursued, and aided by 
capital sufficient for the operations in progress. 

" It is to be remembered that the rates of pro- 
fits specified in the ninth column exhibit consider- 
able diversity in this respect between the several 
occupations : this diversity is such as is supposed 
at present to exist ; but there is of course a con- 
stant tendency to equalisation in profit in all the 
occupations of life in the same country, except in 
as far as particular circumstances create disturbing 
causes." 

The table, and the remarks on it, shew the in- 
dustry and the clear and statesman-like views of 
Sir James Stirling. The simple facts to be de- 
duced are, that the skilful capitalist obtains a greater 
proportional return for his capital than men who 
advance less capital and bring into action less skill ; 
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but that men without any land may^ in a splendid 
climate^ live independently, and increase their flocks 
and herds to the number that can be watched. 

After what has already been said, it would be 
almost useless to enter into details relative to 
general cultivation, which are applicable to every 
climate. Skilftil management is as necessary in 
Australia as in Norfolk, to make the land return the 
utmost it will bear. In so mild a climate, it is evi- 
dent that unless the land is assiduously kept clean, 
weeds will grow apace. Experience alone can 
point out the most profitable kinds of grain, and 
the soils which suit them. Kafire corn is now 
preferred to maize ; oat-hay is foimd more profit- 
able than hay from indigenous grass ; all European 
vegetables require there a humid soil to attain high 
perfection ; and the land needs, as it does here, pro- 
perly adapted manures, notwithstanding the supe- 
riority of the climate. 

The wages, including board and lodging, of an 
agricultural labourer, herdsman, or shepherd, of un- 
exceptionable character, are rated at 30/. a-year; 
a common labourer, 24/. ; a stout lad, or a woman, 
15/. ; and a boy at 10/. : and those wages are not 
deemed too high. 

The natives are now beginning to work for food, 
but of course their permanent assistance is not to 
be depended on. 

Western Australia being colonised by the most 
superior population that ever commenced a new 
settlement, and having risen triumphantly above 
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the difficulties which assailed its earliest formation^ 
has also, with sterling sense, avoided most of the 
errors which have impeded the progress of other 
colonies. The greatest circumspection has been 
exercised in the selection of the most superior 
breeds of horses, cattle, and sheep ; thus laying the 
foundation of the command of fiiture markets, both 
from the superiority of the flocks and herds, and 
the geographical position. 

The horses have English blood, size, and speed, 
mingled with the Arab blood, which is known to 
give fresh vigour to every artificial species of that 
animal. Some fine draught horses of Brabant ex- 
traction are also in the colony ; and probably some 
of the Andalusian barbs, now naturalised in South 
America, will become objects of mercantile specu- 
lation. The sheep are deduced from the purest 
merinos inbred with the finest kinds of this country, 
whose fleeces have been improved by the climate 
of Australia, and from ewes and rams imported from 
Saxony. Whatever disease exists among them has 
been introduced by cargoes of sheep brought from 
Van Dieman's Land, and not sedulously attended to 
on the passage ; or from local foul feeding. The cattle 
are many of them bred from the finest kinds, brought 
from England — ^the Devon short-homed, Yorkshire, 
Durham, Aldemey, Ayrshire, and the race called 
the Fatherland from the Cape of Good Hope, which 
is considered equal to our finest Devonshire and 
Somersetshire breeds, with the advantage of having 
been bom in a similar climate. The goats are not 
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SO well bred. It would be highly advantageous to 
import some of the white goats from Smyrna, and 
from Ireland: the hair of the latter rapidly im- 
proves under the influence of the genial climate ; 
and the long hair of the flank and neck, when pro- 
perly cleaned, constitutes a very valuable commo- 
dity. Some white Irish goats were a few years 
since sent to the Mediterranean, and the produce 
of their backs was highly estimated in the market 
at Manchester, and brought prices which fully re- 
paid the importer. The camel and dromedary 
ought to be introduced without any further delay ; 
and also the lama of South America, and the ass 
of Spain.* 

The soil, herbage, and climate are admirably 
adapted for the production of fine wool ; and the 
same natural causes would accord with the nature 
of the other animals. The lambing in the York 
district, and indeed throughout the colony, is very 
successfrd ; it is even rare to lose an ewe. From 
the most recent opinions and reports, it requires 
three acres to sustain one sheep: that quantity 
will of course be diminished as the feeding in- 
creases, and the land becomes improved by the 
constant nibbling, the oil of the fleece, and the 
droppings, and probably hereafter by irrigation. 
Two shepherds can watch and take care of about 

* The dryness of the climate, and the sandiness of the soil, 
would accord well with our common rabbit, which, from the 
rapidity of its increase, would prove an useful source of supply to 
the settlers, if kept within the sandy districts, and limited. 
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one thousand sheep ; an extra hand is necessary at 
lambing time, and three or four at the clipping. It 
is found that frequent changes improve the sheep 
in every respect ; and as long as there is extent of 
open pasture, it wiU be practised. The increase, 
under favourable circumstances, appears to be up- 
wards of eighty in one himdred every year. As 
the natives are now hired for food to tend the 
flocks and herds, it is highly probable that the 
numbers will be consequently increased, and more 
than the usual profit realised. In 1837, there were 
12,000 sheep in the Swan River settlement and its 
inunediate dependencies ; and as the mmibers are 
doubled in two years, after all deductions, the in- 
crease, without any further importation, would in 
ten years enable the colonists to export in a year 
100,000/. worth of wool, a considerable amount in 
skins, and also in tallow. No other coimtry ofiers 
so facile and so great an increase of wealth, and 
that without speculation, or any of the anxious and 
mind-wearing methods almost necessary in this 
competing and thickly peopled country to obtain a 
bare subsistence. The settlements which must soon 
be formed on the northern coasts will open a new 
field for enterprise ; and in a few years we shall no 
longer be nearly dependent on America for cotton. 
The contiguity of that coast to islands where the 
population is sufliciently advanced to carry on a 
trade with China, India, and the Persian Gulf, will 
most probably afford some supply of labour, and 
thus greatly facilitate the progress of such under- 
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takings. In that wann and delicious climate the 
goats of Cashmere will thrive ; and, as in Hindo- 
stan, the silk-worm will revel, and give its golden 
fleece to enrich the careful proprietor. The cochi- 
neal iMect should, if possible, be introduced into 
the northern districts, and the attention of the 
botanist turned to the dye-woods and substances 
which are either indigenous or suited to the cli- 
mate. Those legitimate objects of enterprise, the 
purchase and cultivation of estates in different parts 
of the colony ; the establishing a consistent system 
of labour ; improving communication and transit ; 
are far more Ukely to make a steady and increasing 
return for the outlay of capital, than all the un- 
certain mines of South America, or even our rail- 
ways and many other imdertakings here ; and to 
open an almost inexhaustible field for the indepen- 
dence of the posterity of those who enter this allur- 
ing coimtry. 

It is the duty of the government to encourage, 
in the most judicious and generous manner, agri- 
cultural pursuits in a new colony ; because by them 
a sufficiency of food is ensured, which regulates 
the prices of labour and of commodity, and is 
productive of contentment and of good govern- 
ment. Industry, frugaUty, and forethought, are 
generally manifested by those who cultivate their 
own estates ; and those qualifications constitute 
the most valuable ingredients of a body politic, as 
being among the foundation-stones of future great- 
ness, independence, and moral worth. Agricultural 
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pursuits^ constituting the staple occupation of a 
country, have a powerful tendency to keep the 
classes of the inhabitants more on a level in point 
of wealth, which is another source of happiness and 
good conduct, and forms a powerful bond of iflEon in 
the hour of danger, and a condition of society not so 
easily acted upon by any of those extraneous causes 
which have a tendency to inflame a different state 
of society. It was powerfully exemplified by the 
Jews under their judges, and in the present day 
among the inhabitants of Norway. There is also a 
sufiicient portion of time for mental cultivation, 
and those religious exercises which fill the heart 
with thankfulness for the blessings of seciuity, 
peace, and comfort, and fit the soul for the free 
gift of a ftiture and endless existence. In that 
state of society the social affections have the best 
field for permanent cultivation and display. Sons 
are not compelled to seek their bread by entering 
professions in which talent and industry are too 
often repaid by that sickness of heart which is the 
consequence of hope deferred, or induced to sever 
themselves from their kindred to find occupation 
in distant and imhealthy climates, rather than 
waste their prime amid the uncertainty of com- 
petition, which can only be commenced with capital 
sufiicient to insure independence and wealth in 
Australia. 

The inducements to women are equally great : 
there they are most highly valued ; and from the 
certainty of independence, their youth and finest 
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feelings are not left to wane away in long-protracted 
engagements^ or blighted hopes. The diseases 
incident in this climate to infancy and childhood 
have no existence there, and thus diminish more 
than one-half the toil and anxiety of the mother ; 
while an almost boundless field insures provision 
for them, and thus changes the anxiety so common 
here into the certainty that simplicity and utility 
will be the leading characteristics of the avocations 
of her children and their descendants. 

No well-regulated mind can contemplate these 
facts, in combination with existing circimistances, 
and the future prospects of this country, without 
reflecting on the balance of good to be obtained by 
becoming a proprietor of territory in that fair and 
beautiM region. 

Countries have hitherto passed through marked 
epochs or conditions ; and it is our duty to draw, as 
correctly as we can, conclusions from experience. 
It is not necessary to revert to the nations of anti- 
quity, as all know that excess of luxury, and its 
consequence, licentiousness, were the proximate 
causes of their destruction. England has passed 
through the first two epochs — the first pastoral, the 
second warlike and political — and is now in the 
third and last state, the mercantile and mantifactur^ 
ing, which must gradually lead to decadence. It 
is a state dependent on other countries — one of 
competition with the ingenuity and industry of 
other realms entering the same state, and whose 
capitalists avail themselves of every improvement 
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of this, the more advanced, community, — a state 
contingent on the ebb and flow of human events, 
and liable to be shaken to its very foundations 
by a rupture of the present peace, or almost at 
the voice of any European potentate. Statesmen 
ought to prepare fresh emporiums for the pro- 
ductions of the country in such a state, and with 
forethought open new sources for the supply of 
raw commodities, which would be independent of 
other nations, and which sources would require 
those same commodities in manufactured forms. 
Australia is the most splendid field from which to 
receive such supplies, and to which to return the 
products of our manu&ctories, ever given by God 
to man; and if that vast colony be supported 
with such extended and ftiture views, it must be- 
come, perhaps for centuries, one of the greatest 
means of support to the mother-country. That 
such would be the case is rendered more obvious 
by the following facts, which strengthen the idea 
that Providence has bestowed on us the means, 
if we will only avail ourselves of them. Aus- 
tralia, from its vast extent, must be for a long 
series of years a country in which the demand for 
labour wiU be greater than the supply; conse- 
quently, the rate of wages can never be as low as 
where the supply exceeds the demand. That 
single fact, pursued through all its ramifications, 
leads to the result, that Australia cannot be a com- 
peting manufacturing country, but a source of sup- 
ply to those realms where capital and skill are in 
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combination with a supply of labour exceeding the 
demand for it. To that consideration let the struc- 
ture of the country be added^ and the consequent 
nature of the climate — dry, imiform, and healthful 
— so dry, that while the diseases of our humid country 
disappear, it forbids its ever being thickly peopled, 
which is a prohibition to its ever being a manufac- 
turing country. It follows that the greater portion 
of that vast island may, unless the folly and 
perverseness of man combine to mar it, be the 
happiest land ever yet inhabited by the human 
race. 

The new colonies are peopled by those who 
have left a kingdom the most advanced in human 
knowledge, but in the last of the progressive states, 
to re-commence their modes of life in the first state — 
the pastoral and agricultural, which can only pro- 
gress to the cultivation and preservation of all the 
productions of the earth: thus, a physical and 
moral barrier, in accordance with imiversal and im- 
erring laws, is erected against that last state, which 
brings in manufacturing, and all its train of degrada- 
tion and demoraUsation, until anxiety, cupidity, and 
unceasing apprehension, corrode the hours of the 
master ; and squalor, discontent, restlessness, poU- 
tical insubordination, mental and physical degrada- 
tion of the operatives, close the loathsome tragedy. 
Compare widi that picture the mental tranquillity, 
the sufficiency of warmth, food, raiment, healthftil 
innocency of occupation, and vast extent of soil, 
for succeeding generations to enjoy the bountiful 
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gifts of Providence ; and ask the reflecting man> and 
well-principled woman, which is to be preferred ? 
There is no necessity that human knowledge 
should retrograde among such a community. At 
the commencement of the colony, when, from the 
ignorance displayed in the method of founding a 
settlement, the greatest difficulties ensued, and the 
greatest exertions were necessary, some enlightened 
men founded those scientific and intellectual asso- 
ciations which ensure that the knowledge of the 
new community will keep an equal pace with the 
intellectual advancement of the parent country. 
The distinctions of rank depend as much upon 
mental endowments as on wealth : those who have 
moved in the father-land in the higher or middle 
ranks will prepare their children not to lose caste 
by the force of new circumstances ; and women, who 
have tact and quickness of perception, know too well 
the value of manners, habits, and accomplishments, 
in the future alliances of their children, to allow of 
their being neglected. Again, let it be remem- 
bered, that such blessings are not to be attained 
without resolution, energy, perseverance, and pa- 
tience — qualities which increase in power from use 
until they become habitual, and so strengthen the 
character that their disuse would be more difficult 
than their attainment. A community in the state 
above described are removed from many of those 
excitements and temptations which lead us from 
the consideration that we are pilgrims here, jour- 
neying onward to another existence. There is no 
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condition so favourable for the cultivation of all 
the Christian virtues as that simple state ; because 
while manly and industrious habits are instilled 
from the earliest years, genuine and healthful feel- 
ings are almost a consequence of the avocations 
and the surrounding examples. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CONDITION OF THE COLONISTS. 

After the sufferings and heavy losses sustained on 
the first settlement of the colony, the present con- 
dition of the inhabitants must be looked upon with 
surprise and admiration. Amid the despondency 
and helplessness of some, the energy and industry 
of others, supported and directed by that able 
governor Sir James Stirling, regenerated the rem- 
nants of the first band, and commenced that sys- 
tem from which the present state is derived. The 
following, extracted from Sir James Stirling's re- 
port, will give the clearest and most satisfactory 
account. 

"In regard to the condition of the colonists, 
the most important consideration is the aggregate 
wealth of the community. The following table 
exhibits an accurate statement in column A of the 
amount of the several descriptions of property 
within the colony at the present time; and in 
column B the proportionate or average share 
for every man in the colony, the whole number of 
men being taken at 750. 
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A. 


B. 


Number of acres granted 


1,524,004 i 


2,032 


Estimated value of improve- 






ments on rural grants . 


£75,000 


£100 


Number of town allotments 




• 


granted 


1,232 


lU 


Estimated value of buildings in 






towns .... 


£93,050 


£124 1 4 


Ditto in furniture, implements. 






and clothing 


£25,000 


£33 6 8 


Number of acres in wheat in 






1836 


1,381 i 


1.3.14 


Ditto in other crops, exclusive 






of gardens, green crops, and 






oat-hay .... 


3771 


0.2.0 


Ditto in gardens, green crops. 






and artificial hay 


364 


0.1.37 


Produce of wheat in last season 


22, 104 bushels 


29^ bushels 


Ditto of other crops 


11,325 


15,V 


Number of cattle, 30th June, 






1837 


1,020 


If 


Ditto of horses, ditto 


245 


^ 


Ditto of sheep and goats 


14.475 


19t% 


Ditto of pigs 


910 


liVlf 


Value of exports in 1837, esti- 


£. 


£. 8. d. 


mated on wool at 


2.400 


3 4 


on oil at . 


3,200 


4 5 4 


on whalebone . 


520 


13 lOJ 


on seal-skins . 


500 


13 4 


miscellaneous articles 


100 


2 8 


Amount of annual revenue raised 






upon inhabitants 


4.586 


6 2 3 


Annual per-centage of mortality 






on an average of 3 years 


. ipei 


• cent. 


Ditto, ditto, of buths 


. 3dit 


to. 


Ditto, ditto, of marriages 


. fdit 


to. 
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A. 


B. 


Comparative number of males . 


1,344 


. . being rather 


Ditto of females 


688 


more than one 
female to two 
males. 


Wages of common labour by 






the day .... 


• . . 


58. 


Ditto of artificers . 


• . • 


Ss. to 108. 



The aggregate value of property appertaining to the colonists 
in land granted at l8. per acre, and on rural improvements, build- 
ings in towns, implements, clothes, and furniture, value of crop 
and of live stock, and in boats, vessels, and fishing-gear, may be 
estimated in the gross at 360,000/., producing, with the labour 
of the community, after deducting its subsistence, a clear annual 
accumulation of capital to the extent of 72,000/. 

*'0n an inspection of the preceding table, it 
will be seen that each colonist, on an average, pos- 
sesses a considerable amount of property in land, 
buildings, and cultivation ; that he realises in grain, 
and the products of live stock, a large retiun for 
his labour ; that, after providing for his own sub- 
sistence, he exports in wool and oil to the amount 
of 8/. I9s. 2jrf., and contributes to the local revenue 
the sum of 6/. 2s. 3d. per annum ; that the com- 
parative mortality is very small, while the births 
and marriages are unusually numerous. In reca- 
pitulating these facts, it is not out of place to 
advert to certain rumours which have been assidu- 
ously propagated as to the failure of the attempt at 
colonisation in this quarter. So far is this from 
the truth, that it may be fairly asked, with refer- 
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ence to the table above, in what other colony are 
the colonists, on an average, in a more prosperous 
condition than in this, or in possession of larger 
means for future welfare ?" 

This sound condition exists in a colony which 
has been vilified and neglected, where the balance 
between capital, land, and labour, was not made a 
fundamental principle, and where it now only is 
known in theory. What must be the advance 
when the primary evils have been corrected, or 
when they have corrected themselves? On so 
healthful a foundation must rise an equally sound 
superstructure, which will greatly enhance the value 
of the estates of the early settlers. 

The late proclamations of his Excellency 
Governor Hutt, if not acted upon too rigidly, must 
have a beneficial effect on the landed proprietors, 
and consequently on the present and fiiture con- 
dition of the colony. It is always difficult to cor- 
rect errors in principle, and impossible to effect the 
cure without inflicting individual hardship ; but the 
permanent public benefit which must ensue on the 
adoption of a correct system, is too great to permit 
individual hardship to arrest its progress. Every 
care should be taken to limit the retrospective 
effect to absentee-holders, and mere speculative 
jobbers in land. The proposition moved by Mr. 
Leake and seconded by Mr. M'Dermott, on the 
12th of January, 1839, is highly important, and 
founded on a just view of a subject involving the 
present condition of the inhabitants, and having a 
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relation to their fiiture welfare. The resolution is 
as follows : — 

"That a memorial to the House of Commons 
be drawn up, soliciting a remission of fines due 
under the land-regulations, and a grant of fee-sim- 
ple to settlers under certain circumstances; viz. 
those haying expended large sums on small parcels 
of land, considering the same as portions of their 
several grants from the crown." 

The estates of absentees who have not expended 
any capital on them, or on any estates obtained at 
the same time, are left to the operative effects of the 
law, and unless immediately cultivated they will be 
forfeited to the crown : such were the conditions 
on which they were obtained, and consequently, for 
the public good, they should be enforced. In a 
former chapter, some remarks have been made on 
the power assumed by the government on the 
formation of roads, the building of bridges, and 
local assessments. If the colonists were to get 
those powers rescinded, and the power of enforcing 
local assessments for local purposes substituted, it 
is evident, that the possessor of uncultivated lands 
would be compelled either to surrender them to 
more useful colonists, or to cultivate them himself. 
The most liberal construction should be extended 
to early settlers, who have risked so much, and who 
might have had ample means of bringing their 
grants into cultivation, if the ignorance of the 
government in the principles of colonisation had 
not placed them, from force of circumstances, in a 
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position in which the losses so entailed on them 
deprived them of the means of fulfilling the con- 
ditions. The rapid progress of the colony depends, 
in some degree, on the arrangement of this ques- 
tion : to the new settler it is not of equal import- 
ance, and of still less to the emigrant labourer. 

As the condition of the colonists must not be 
confined to the mere statistical return, since that 
report, however flattering, must in great measure 
depend on the moral and religious condition of the 
conununity — the sources from which flow industry, 
temperance, and good conduct — it is to be hoped that 
the appeal of the Archbishop of Canterbury, made 
on the 24th of July, will receive due attention. It 
was in the form of a petition from the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, praying 
the House of Lords to take measures for increasing 
the amount of spiritual instruction in the colonies 
in connexion with the Established Church, espe- 
cially in the Australian colonies. Sincere spiritual 
instruction, from well-educated men of any Chris- 
tian persuasion, must have a tendency to support 
the condition of the colonists, by awakening in the 
young, and strengthening in the old, those habits 
of thought and action on which, with but few 
exceptions, worldly success in great measure de- 
pends. Sir James Stirling, after speaking in the 
highest terms of the moral state of the colony, 
with candour laments the propensity to intoxica- 
tion among the lower classes, from the facility of 
procuring spirits. The authorities and higher 
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orders should take immediate measures to check 
the evil, as it is closely connected with the welfare 
of the colony, taken in the extended sense in which 
it ought to be. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This admirable institution was founded in the first 
year of the settlement ; and the reports have been 
drawn up in a clear and masterly style. The 
members are admitted by ballot, and now comprise 
almost all the owners of land. Four regular meet- 
ings are held each year ; and on subjects of import- 
ance connected with land, special meetings are con- 
vened — as lately, on the notice from the governor 
of the intended resumption of grants on which the 
agreements had not been fulfilled. Sir James Stir- 
ling reports to the colonial secretary, that *' the 
society has promoted good conduct amongst farm- 
servants, by giving distinctions and prizes to the 
best-conducted and most efficient labourers ; and in 
other respects it has tended, in a very consider- 
able degree, to promote the customary objects of 
such institutions.** 

To give a clear proof of the care and ability of 
this society, and to shew the emigrant how per- 
fectly the institutions of this country have been 
continued in Western Australia, the last report is 
here inserted ; as it affords the most complete map 
of the present state and prospects of the colony. 
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Report of the Committee appointed at a Meeting of 
the Agricultural Society on the 3d day of August, 
1 838, to take into consideration the present State 
and Condition of the Colony of Western Aus- 
tralia. 

Your committee, having proceeded to act in the dis- 
charge of their duties, found their labours at the 
conunencement materially advanced by having 
been kindly presented by his excellency. Governor 
Sir James Stirling, with a copy of a statistical report 
which he had caused to be prepared for the pur- 
pose of being transmitted to the right honourable 
the secretary for the colonies. That document 
has, upon examination, been found at once so accu- 
rate and comprehensive in its details, so satisfac- 
tory in its arrangement, and so important in its 
substance, that they are desirous of bringing it 
particularly under the notice of the society, with 
a recommendation that it should be adopted and 
forwarded by the society with their cordial appro- 
bation, sanction, and concurrence, as it has in a 
great degree anticipated their views and desires. 
Your committee desire to direct the attention of 
the society especially to the table shewing the 
amount of aggregate and average wealth in the 
colony, which exhibits some very gratifying results, 
and affords a triumphant recitation of all those 
statements which have been so confidently made, 
and so industriously and perseveringly propagated, 
to the prejudice of this colony ; and which betray 
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either the grossest wilful ignorance of the subject, 
or the existence of interested motives of a still 
more reprehensible character. Your committee, 
in the further prosecution of their labours, endea- 
voured to acquire more detailed information upon 
several subjects of importance; and they have 
thus obtained a considerable number of commu- 
nications. 

Some of these communications have been 
embodied in this report, when, or so far as, 
their details appeared necessary in illustration 
of the subject treated of. The usual and pro- 
per period for obtaining the agricultural and 
other statistical reports of the colony for the cur- 
rent year not having yet arrived, some difficulty 
has been experienced in obtaining accurate results ; 
but it may be observed generally, that the progress 
of the colony during the past year has been highly 
satisfactory, so far as it depends upon the exertions 
of the colonists individually. Notwithstanding the 
great scarcity of labour, the extent of agriculture 
on the Swan district has not diminished ; whilst 
that in the Tramontane district, Northam, Bever- 
ley, &c., has very considerably increased. Much 
has also been done at the out-stations of King 
George's Sound, the Vasse River, and the Wil- 
liams* River ; and a new and thriving settlement 
has been established, with the brightest prospects, 
in the district of Wellington, at Port Leschenault. 
The following table will shew, at a glance, the 
comparative amount of stock and crop since the 
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year 1834, so far a,s it has been practicable to 
ascertain it. 



Wheat, acres 
Barley . . . 
Oats . . . 
Rye . . . 
Potatoes . . 
Gh'een crop . 
Ghutlens . . 
Total in crop 
Nat. Hay, tons 
Sheep, No. . 
Goats . . . 
Homed cattle 
Horses . . . 
Swine . . . 
Asses . . . 



1834. 



564 
101 
116 



15 



918 



3,545 
492 
500 
162 
374 



1835. 



1,156 
155 
126 



31 



80 
1,579 
228 
5,138 
657 
646 
167 
550 



1836. 



1,363 
209 
128 



32 



112 

2,055 

231 

8,119 

1,231 

728 

191 

764 

8 



1837. 



1,253 
253 
141 



36^ 



115 

2,020 

240 

10,271 

1,690 

837 

254 

704 



1838. 



1,400 

240 

100 

6 

36 

550 

115 

2,447 

200 

15,590 



Several heavy losses have been sustained 
amongst the old ewes and early lambs, owing to 
the deficiency of succulent grass at the commence- 
ment of the lambing season, which was unusually 
dry: and also among the strong sheep, from a 
sudden and fatal disease, which has hitherto baffled 
all attempts to ascertain its cause. None but pure- 
bred rams being retained, the quality of the wool 
has very much improved, while the carcase has not 
deteriorated. Good shepherds are very much in 
request, many of the flocks being entrusted to the 
care of persons wholly inexperienced. 

ON BANKING, &c. 

It has been deemed advisable to give in detail 
the following sketch of the establishment and ope- 
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ration of the Bank^ as ftirnished by. the managing 
cashier : — 

The question of establishing a bank in Western 
Australia became a subject of deep interest through- 
out the community, from an early period after the 
foundation of the colony ; but it was apparent to 
those who were most competent to form a correct 
judgment, that so long as the settlement depended 
on foreign supplies for the principal articles of con- 
sumption, without the means of a corresponding 
export, it must be constantly drained of its specie, 
and no permanent circulation of notes could be 
maintained. From the report drawn up by the 
Agricultural Society for the year 1836, it appeared 
that tillage and the rearing of live stock had then 
made such considerable progress, that all the actual 
necessaries of Ufe for the existing population were 
produced on our own soil ; consequently, from that 
period, foreign remittances would be limited to pay- 
ments for such articles of manufacture, of comfort, 
or of luxury, as might be imported ; to meet which, 
the bills drawn by the local government for the 
maintenance of the civil and military establish- 
ments, those drawn by private individuals from re- 
sources in Europe, and the small but annually in- 
creasing exportation of wool, oil, &c. &c., were 
considered fully adequate. 

This fortunate change in the circiunstances of 
the colony, and the great inconvenience felt from 
the system of barter which had been generally 
adopted, in consequence of the deficiency of the cir- 
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culating medium^ gave rise to the formation of the 
" Bank of Western Australia,** comprising at pre- 
sent seventy-six proprietors, including a large ma- 
jority of the most wealthy and influential individuals 
in the settlement, which was opened as a bank of 
issue and deposit on the 1st of June, 1837, the 
eighth anniversary of the foundation of the colony, 
witli a nominal capital t)f 10,000/. 

The affairs of the bank are conducted by a 
board of seven directors, and a managing cashier 
under their orders ; and it is so constituted as to 
be capable of expansion, according to the wants of 
the community, by increasing the number of shares 
from time to time. Its discounts are limited to 
bills not having more than three months to run, 
for which a charge is made for the present at the 
rate of 12i per cent per annum ; but this rate may 
possibly be lowered to 10 per cent before long, 
with mutual advantage to the public and the pro- 
prietors, from the increase of business it would 
probably give rise to. As an encouragement to the 
labouring classes, small deposits are received on 
the principles of savings' banks, on which an in- 
terest of five per cent is allowed. Statements are 
published quarterly of the assets and liabilities of 
the bank. 

The deposits have been so considerable, that it 
has not been found necessary to call for more than 
the first instalment, amounting to 25 per cent ; and 
firom the ample security this bank affords, and the 
cautious manner in which its business has been 
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hitherto conducted^ it appears to possess the entire 
confidence of the public. 

The advantages resulting from this establish- 
ment became immediately apparent ; the vexatious 
system of barter, which had proved an intolerable 
evil, ceased in a short period, and a large amount 
of dormant capital was brought into activity ; wages 
generally commenced to be paid in cash; the 
farmer disposed of his produce without difficulty at 
remunerating prices; mercantile operations were 
facilitated ; and a degree of regularity in pajnoients 
was introduced, much to the pubUc advantage. 

The result of the operations of the first year 
has been very satisfactory, and indicates the increas- 
ing prosperity of the colony. At former periods, 
when foreign mails were despatched, and remittances 
made for necessary importations, the specie in cir- 
culation was completely drained; and had bank- 
notes been in circulation at the time, they must 
necessarily have been presented for payment. But 
at present no such effects are produced. The pro- 
gress of grazing and tillage, with an increasing ex- 
port, have caused an entire change in our commer- 
cial position. The experience of the past year has 
shewn, that when considerable mercantile remit- 
tances have been made, no diminution in the cir- 
culation of notes has taken place, and the amount 
of deposits at the bank has been but slightly 
affected. 

The statement annexed, of bills drawn on the 
imperial treasury from the foundation of the colony. 
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shews a gradual decrease in the amount^ probably 
correspondmg with the accumulation of specie and 
the increase of the productions of the soil. The 
diminished demand for those bills has caused them 
during the last year to be issued at par instead of 
H per cent premium, which rate they had always 
previously maintained. Private bills generally are 
at a discount of five per cent. There is specie in 
the colony at present amounting to upwards of 
20,000/. principally the property of individuals who 
are waiting for opportimities to invest their capital in 
live stock, or in commercial speculations, as suitable 
cargoes may arrive. The coin in circulation is 
principally British gold and silver, with a portion of 
Spanish dollars and rupees ; the former are current 
at 4^. 4d., and the latter at 1^. 8d. each. 

As a matter of private speculation, the money 
invested in the bank is likely to yield a good return 
to the proprietors. The profits of the first half 
year were absorbed by the necessary outfit; but 
the second half year left a clear profit over the ex- 
penditure of Hi per cent ; which, after setting 
aside one-fifth as an accumulating fiind, according 
to an existing rule, enabled the directors to declare 
a dividend of 1 1 i per cent on the paid-up capital. 
At the close of the year no dishonoured biU re- 
mained on hand, nor had the solicitor of the bank 
occasion to commence a single suit for the recovery 
of a debt due to it. 

Were the capital of the bank sufficient to ex- 
tend its operations to advances on mortgage, or 
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other securities, it would probably ^ve rise to ex- 
tensive importations of live stock, and an increase 
of the whale fisheries ; but the fiinds of the pro- 
prietors generally are already invested in other pro- 
fitable pursuits. It is understood that several large 
capitalists in London propose taking up this branch 
of banking business, and that it is not unlikely they 
may do so through the agency of the existing bank* 
It would unquestionably be a matter of consider- 
able public importance, as well as individual benefit, 
were the landlords enabled, by this means, to stock 
the vast extent of pastures which have been granted 
to them, and have remained hitherto of little com- 
parative value. By this means their properties 
would become much more valuable, and the export 
of wool greatly augmented. It would also enable 
the colonists to avail themselves of the great local 
advantages that might be derived from their exten- 
sive coast being annually visited by multitudes of 
whales, which are carried off at present by Ame- 
rican and French whalers. A statement of the 
condition of the colonists, copied from a statistical 
report drawn up by his excellency Sir James Stirling 
to the end of June 1837, is annexed with a view 
to enable the reader to form his own judgment as 
to the natiu*e of the securities the colonists have to 
offer for such advances. That portion which might 
be appUed to stocking, by importation, the pasture- 
lands at present unoccupied, would give an imme- 
diate and considerable additional value to those 
lands, thereby increasing the security. The spe- 

K 
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dilations above mentioned would afford to pay an 
interest of ten per cent, which would yield a large 
return to the English capitalists, after deducting 
all their expenses, and tend to a more extensive 
interchange of commodities, and more frequent 
communication, between this settlement and the 
parent country. 

Amount of Bills drawn on the Imperial Treasury from the founda- 
tion of the Colony, 1st June, 1829, to August 1838. 

In the Year £. s. d. 

1829 3,140 4 4 

1830 17.485 9 7 

1831 20,379 12 9 

1832 20,908 9 11 

1833 19,026 17 4 

1834 18,940 16 7 

1835 16,455 14 6 

1836 13,412 13 1 

1837 11,672 6 9 

1838 9,730 5 8 

£151,152 10 6 

The following communication is material, to 
shew not only the actual state of machinery and 
manufactures within the colony, but also the wants 
of the settlement, and the prospects of success to 
enterprise in these respects : — 

REPORT ON MACHINERY AND MANUFACTURES, 

BY MR. W. K. SHENTON. 

There are three corn-mills propelled by water, 
two windmills, and three horse-mills, situated at 
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convenient distances for the settlers and inhabitants 
on the Swan and Canning rivers, and in Perth, and 
capable of manufacturing into flour more corn than 
is at present grown, or the colony requires. The 
charge for grinding, &c. is high, from the circum- 
stance of the mills not being fiilly employed, and 
the great cost of erecting and superintending such 
works in a new colony. Competitton may be anti- 
cipated, from the recent arrival of a corn and saw- 
mill, with a powerful steam-engine. There is a 
horse-mill in the York district, and the erection of 
others contemplated. 

Hand and horse threshing-machines are used to 
a limited extent. Of the latter there are two. 

The Murray, and other rivers south of it, flow 
the whole year, and oflTer numerous mill-sites. 
These districts are at present comparatively unoc- 
cupied. 

Three public breweries are established in Perth, 
and an extensive malting-house on the Swan. 
Distilling and wine-making have been attempted 
hitherto on only a very limited scale, so that the 
colonists depend almost entirely on importation for 
their supplies of these articles, as well as candles, 
soap, and leather. 

Brick-earth is generally abundant, and bricks 
and lime of excellent quality manufactured. Our 
colonial shingles are a good substitute for slates, 
and nearly alike in appearance. Pottery has not 
hitherto been tried with success, rather from lack 
of experience or skill, than of the raw material. 
Mechanics and artizans are fully employed, at a 
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large advance on the English prices. It is esti- 
mated that above seven thousand pounds are in- 
vested in machinery and manufactures. 

The following are still open to enterprise, with 
every probability of success : — 

Cultivation and manufacture of tobacco, opium, 
and hops. 

Flax and hemp, with linseed, castor, and olive 
oil. 

Wine, as the vine is now extensively cultivated. 

Coarse woollens and hosiery. 

Pottery and tile-making. 

Quarrying. 

Leather, parchment, and glue-making. 

Agricultural machinist and edge-tool maker. 

Cabinet-making, with turning and French po- 
lishing. 

It may be added, that the substance called 
china-clay is abundant. 

The two following communications, viz., on the 
introduction of labour, and on the revenue from 
sales of crown lands, have been considered of suffi- 
cient importance to be included in the Report of 
your Committee : — 

ON THE INTRODUCTION OF LABOUR, WHETHER 

CONVICT OR FREE. 

The want of an adequate supply of agricultural 
labourers has been severely felt for some years, and 
is becoming more pressing every season* Many of 
those persons who came to the colony in that capa- 
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city are raising themselves gradually to the rank of 
owners or occupiers of land on their own account, 
and thus contribute to increase the demand for 
labour, whilst, at the same time, they diminish the 
available amount of supply of it. This is a state of 
things which betokens rather a healthy condition 
of the colony than otherwise, but the inconvenience 
resulting from it is very considerable. The entire 
amount of available labour being so very limited, 
it will be very diflScult, if not impracticable, to ex- 
tend the agricultural operations much beyond their 
present narrow limits, unless a greater supply be 
procurable. The mode by which this evil might 
be remedied has frequently been the subject of dis- 
cussion among the agricultural body. At a public 
meeting held several years ago, the question was 
mooted, whether any application should be made 
to the government that convicts should be sent 
here ; but the feeling was almost universal, that as it 
was one of the original conditions upon which this 
colony was established, '^ that no convicts should 
be transported to it," it would be a breach of faith 
to introduce them here now. In the interval that 
has elapsed, these sentiments do not appear to have 
materially changed ; but a modified plan, suggested 
only by the urgency of the case, arising from the 
absence of free labour, has been proposed by some 
persons, — namely, that an application should be 
made to the home government for a number of 
convicts to be placed here for a limited period, to 
be employed solely on works of an imperial charac- 
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ter, or of a nature so extensive as to be beyond the 
present means of the colony — such as leading roads, 
bridges, harbours, moles, fortifications, lighthouses, 
&c. &c. But it did not appear to be contemplated 
by any person that the expense of this establish- 
ment should be borne by the colonial funds. Even 
in the most modified shape, the plan of introducing 
convicts is unpalatable to many ; and it is obvious 
that it would be not only not desirable, but abso- 
lutely prejudicial, if the burden of maintaining such 
an estabUshment should be thrown upon the colony. 
It may be in place here to remark, that the very 
circumstance of this colony being wholly free from 
a convict population is duly appreciated as a ground 
of proper pride, and relied upon as a strong induce- 
ment to respectable heads of famiUes desirous of 
emigrating, to choose that place where their child- 
ren may be advantageously estabUshed, without 
dread of the contamination of a penal settlement. 

The subject of the introduction of labour was 
brought under the notice of the legislative coimcil 
at its last sitting, by his excellency the governor, 
and a memoir containing the outline of a plan for 
that purpose was read at the same time. The 
council, without being pledged to the adoption of 
any particular plan, concurred in a vote for the 
appropriation of a sum of 1,000/. in frirtherance of 
that object. The subject has been frequently 
under the consideration of the executive coimcil, 
and the feeUng of the government is imderstood to 
be, that a large influx of the labouring classes at 
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one time would be of doubtfiil good, and if not 
carefully selected, would be of positive injury ; and 
that the safest course to pursue would be to encou- 
rage the settlers to select and introduce from their 
own knowledge, or that of their friends or agents, 
such and so many persons as would be suitable to 
their views ; the government advancing the passage- 
money as a loan, one-half to be paid on embarka- 
tion, the other half on landing, and to give also to 
the settler introducing such persons a bonus of 20/. 
in abatement of the price of land for every married 
labourer so introduced. 

SALE OF CROWN LANDS. 

The subject of the amount of revenue arising 
frx)m the sale of crown lands is materially mixed 
up with the foregoing, and may be treated of in 
connexion with it. It is supposed that the British 
government, acting upon the suggestion of the 
Emigration Committee, has it in contemplation to 
adopt some systematic plan of emigration upon a 
large scale, and to direct the stream of population 
to that quarter where the necessity for such assist- 
ance appears the greatest, estimating the amount 
of the exigency by the amount of the revenue pro- 
duced from the sale of crown lands. Nothing 
could be more fallacious as a criterion when applied 
to this colony. The amount realised here by such 
sales is small, although the quantity of land sold is 
considerable. In order to explain this apparent 
paradox, it will be necessary to take a review of 
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the entire system by which lands have been ac- 
quired since the commencement of the settlement, 
and the manner in which they are now held. 

Up to the end of the year 1830, lands were 
allotted on conditions of improvement, without 
purchase, and in liberal proportion to the amount 
of property brought for investment, which was 
applicable to the purposes of productive industry. 
These terms induced many emigrants to hasten to 
obtain possession of large tracts of land, having 
abundantly furnished themselves with agricultural 
implements, and such-hke, whilst few retained in 
their hands suflScient money, or had provided suf- 
ficient provisions, to carry them through that long 
period which must elapse in the commencement of 
any settlement before a support can be raised from 
the ground. Hence there was much sufiering,and 
struggling with high prices, privations, and other 
difficulties, among the first settlers. Up to 
the month of July 1832, lands continued to be 
allotted without purchase, but upon less favourable 
conditions. At that period a minimum price of 
five shillings an acre was fixed upon all lands, 
being the same amount established also in the 
older colonies : the immediate result was a sudden 
and almost total stop to emigration. From that 
time to the present few have arrived here, except 
those who have come to join their friends, or have 
been in some way connected with the place. The 
effect may be compared to a sudden check given to 
a vehicle in rapid motion : those who have not a 
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firm hold are thrown from their seats — all feel the 
shock. The metaphor is almost too painfully ap- 
plicable to be pursued fiirther. Some of the early 
settlers sufiered irremediably from its effects : they 
have large tracts of land, but from the inadequate 
supply and high price of labour they have not the 
means to turn them to account : their hope lies in 
the sale of their land, and that at a rate lower than 
the minimum-price of government, however low 
that may be. Priority of choice has ensured them 
an advantage in the situation, and generally speak- 
ing in the quality also of the land. The quantity 
thus allotted was above a million of acres. Most 
of this is still in the hands of private individuals, 
and there is little doubt that much of it might be 
purchased at half the government price. An ar- 
rangement proposed by Lord Glenelg has also been 
some time in operation, by which any settler who 
arrived previous to July 1832 is permitted to sur- 
render so much of his land as he considers unpro- 
fitable to him ; and in any fresh purchase of crown- 
land a remission is given in the price to the extent 
of one shilling and sixpence for every acre so sur- 
rendered. There are also the remissions to which 
naval and military officers are entitled. Certificates 
of all these rights of remission are paid in and ac- 
cepted as cash ; and it is evident, that so long as 
they remain unsatisfied little revenue can be de- 
rived from this source. The following table will 
shew the actual amount of sales of crown-lands 
since 1833, and how the price has been paid : — 
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Amount of Sales of Crown-Lands, and how paid. 

PERTH. 



Tear. 


Money. 


RemiMion. 




£. s. d. 


£. 8. d. 


1833 






1834 


45 6 3 




1835 


111 18 




1836 


26 15 


900 


1837 


402 2 6 


2337 


1838 
Total 


25 


540 10 


611 1 9 


3777 10 



KING GEORGE'S SOUND. 



Year. 


Money. 


Remiiftlon. 




£. 8. 


d. 


£. 8. d. 


1833 


166 13 





40 


1834 


157 







1835 


307 







1836 


157 







1837 


27 15 





40 


1838 
Total 










815 8 





80 



To bring this to bear upon the most important 
part of the subject^ all these circumstances go to 
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shew that the prospect of raising much revenue 
from the sale of crown-lands in this colony is re- 
mote and faint, whilst the want of labourers is 
immediate and obvious. If the government mini- 
mum price of land were reduced, then the likeUhood 
of such revenue would be much increased. It has 
always been considered strange and unreasonable 
that the price of land in an infant settlement should 
have been raised at once to the same standard as 
in a mature colony — that the child should be made 
to bear the same burden as the man, instead of 
having the weight proportioned to his age and 
strength. And although, on the one hand, it is 
unquestionable that the fixing a price upon the 
land is beneficial to the early and struggling set- 
tler, so far as it may enable him to sell his surplus- 
land, yet, on the other hand, the amount of price 
fixed would appear to be too high, with relation to 
the price in other colonies, as it has had the effect 
of deterring fresh emigrants from coming here to 
purchase. A graduated scale of price, rising in 
proportion to the progress and resources of the 
colony, would therefore seem to be more just as an 
equitable arrangement, more politic as a measure 
for encouraging emigration, and more efiTectual as 
a means for raising a revenue from the sale of 
crown-lands. 

DISCOVERffiS, HARBOURS, &c. 

Your Committee regret that they have not been 
&voured with a promised communication on the 
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extent of discoveries, harbours, necessity for extending 
surveys, Sfc. ; but in the absence of more ably de- 
tailed information, it is gratifying to state, that the 
harbour of Port Leschenault has been most highly 
spoken of^ as a perfectly secure anchorage in the 
severest gales of our winter-season, by the com- 
mander of an American whaUng-ship, which was 
stationed there for a long period during the course 
of her very successful fishing operations ; and that 
Wambro Sound, with its appropriately named and 
land-locked harbour of '^ Safety Bay," situated about 
28 miles to the south of Fremantle, has also been 
most favourably reported of, as well officially by 
the government as practically by the commander of 
another American whaler. The perfect security 
of Owen's Anchorage has also been pubhcly certi- 
fied by Captain Wickam, of H. M. S. Beagle; and 
the excellence of the roadstead under the shelter 
of Rottnest Island has been attested by the com- 
mander of the Shepherd, who rode out an equi- 
noxial gale in that situation with complete safety. 
The recent arrival here of Mr. Gray, who has been 
engaged in examining the north-west coast of this 
colony, has given us the very agreeable intelligence 
of the existence of a country most peculiarly suited 
to the gi'owth of cotton and sugar. Several rivers 
of considerable extent and magnitude, large tracts 
of soil of the most fertile character, and a natural 
vegetation of the most luxuriant description, situ- 
ated in the suitable latitude, and within easy ac- 
cess of a supply of Indian, Malay, and Chinese 
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labourers; present a combination of advantages 
rarely to be met with in the British dominions, and 
which it is believed that the British Government 
will not long continue to overlook. The very 
inadequate strength of the survey department al- 
most precludes any attempt at official exploration ; 
indeed, the small supply of assistance furnished to 
that office renders it difficult, if not impracticable, 
to keep pace even with the limited necessities of 
the colony in that particular. The expense, and 
trouble, and time which must be bestowed upon 
any extensive exploration, put it quite out of the 
power of any individual to make such an attempt. 
An examination of the country in a direction 
north-east from the settlement is a great deside- 
ratum, and would probably lead to some interesting 
discoveries. 

CLIMATE, &c. 

The salubrity of the climate of Western Aus- 
tralia is abundantly testified, both by the colonial 
surgeon and the military surgeon ; and this under 
all the circumstances of exposure and privation to 
which many are necessarily subject in a new set- 
tlement. The only ailments mentioned as in any 
degree incidental to the cUmate are a sUght inflam- 
matory afiTection of the eyelids, especially on the 
part of those who sleep exposed to the night-air ; 
and a slight attack of bowel complaint by those 
who neglect warm clothing in the change of the 
year, or who are addicted to intemperance. This 
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salubrity is attributed to the peculiar dryness of the 
atmosphere^ and its freedom from damp exhala^ 
tions^ noxious vapours, or unwholesome fogs. If 
this state of things were generally known, and the 
low per-centage of deaths were duly considered, it 
would appear but reasonable that they should 
operate strongly in favour of those who desire to 
efiect insurances upon their lives, either whilst re- 
siding in, or coming out to, this colony. It may 
be very important to state, that since the date of 
the communications of the medical gentlemen, the 
application of vaccine matter has, after many pre- 
vious failures, been attended with complete suc- 
cess ; and vaccination may now be considered as 
established in Western Australia. 

RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS, AND INSTITUTIONS 

FOR THE NATIVES. 

In the absence of an expected communication 
on these subjects, it may suffice to say that the 
spiritual wants of the colonists are at present in- 
adequately provided for ; first, by the appointment 
of a colonial chaplain, the sphere of whose duties 
is necessarily Umited to the vicinity of the seat of 
government ; next, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, appointed by the Western Australian 
Church-Missionary Society, has been stationed at 
Guildford, and extends his exertions as far as cir- 
cumstances will permit. A Wesleyan-Methodist 
chapel has been erected by voluntary contributions 
in Perth, and divine service is performed on Sun- 
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days at Albany by a private individual, Mr. Sher- 
ratt, in a building set apart by himself for that pur- 
pose. These are all the public rehgious opportu- 
nities available here. The appointment of itinerat- 
ing chaplains would be of the greatest advantage ; 
but it is impossible to expect a widely scattered 
and small number of settlers to furnish the means 
of adequately remunerating a sufficient number of 
persons of that rank. 

Some years ago, an endeavour was made to 
establish an institution for the instruction of the 
aboriginal race ; but it having been found wholly im- 
practicable to make any progress without incurring 
an expense greater than the colony could bear, it 
gradually fell into disuse. In the meantime, the 
natives are acquiring that sort of preliminary train- 
ing which may be expected to be attended with 
very beneficial results, especially as regards the 
growing generation. They are becoming fami- 
Uarised with our habits and ways, learning to ob- 
serve our laws and respect our property, and 
making themselves generally useftil in supplying 
wood and carrying water, and executing many little 
offices of services for a small remuneration. In 
the rural districts, there are few establishments 
that do not derive considerable assistance, not only 
from their occasional services, but even from pretty 
constant and steady employment, in tending sheep 
and cattle — an occupation which appears to suit 
their habits better than any regular work requiring 
application and attention. They have learned to 
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repose perfect confidence in us, and seek the pro- 
tection of our houses as an inviolable sanctuary 
against the violence of each other. 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The following tables of imports and exports 
since the year 1835, which are extracted from the 
accounts annually forwarded to the home govern- 
ment, do not appear to be formed with minute 
accuracy ; but they afford the nearest approxima- 
tion, which can be obtained in the present circum- 
stances of the colony : — 

GOODS IMPORTED. 
Table of Goods imported into the port of Fremantle during the 

year 1835. 



Articles imported. 



Flour, salt 
meat, wine, spi- 
rits, beer, Italian 
stores, British ma- 
nufactares, &c. . 

Sheep, cattle, 
salt meat, flour, 
com, wine, spi- 
rits, &c. . 

Rice, tobacco, 
spices, oil, salt 
meat, coffee, su- 
gar, &c. . 



From 

Great 

Britain. 



From 

British 

Colonies. 



11,000 



35,000 



Elsewhere 



4,634 



Total. 



£50,634 



Number 

of 
Ships. 



Tonnage. 



19 



28 



560 



2,699 



830 



4,089 



And twenty-four vessels (including two ships of war), which 
touched at King George's Sound during the year. 
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EXPORTS. 

Articles exported. Estimated yalue. 

Wool, 44 bales £700 

Natural curiosities, 3 packages . 40 

Seal-skins (from King George's Sound) 1 ,000 

£1,740 



TABLE OF IMPORTS 
Into Fremantlcfor the year ending March 31, 1837. 



Articles imported. 


From 

Great 

Britain. 


From 

British 

Colonies. 


Elsewhere 


Total. 


Number 

of 
Ships. 


Tonnage. 


Flour, meat, 
wine, spirits, beer, 
British manu&c- 
tures, spices, &c. 

Sheep, cattle, 
meat, wine, su- 
gar, &c. . . . 

Oil ... . 


26,334 


9,579 


400 
£ 


— 


4 

7 
2 


770 

1,056 
753 




36,313 


13 


2,579 



During the year, eighteen ships touched at King George's Sound, 
leaving goods to the value of £2,570. 



EXPORTS. 

Articles exported. Estimated value. 

Wool, 14,546 lbs 1,090 17 6 

Gum 278 

Bark 12 

Oil, 13 tons 520 

Bone and seal-skins .... 630 



£2,530 17 6 
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Table of the tufposed quantity and value of Merchandise imported 
into the port of Fremantle, during the year ending March 31, 
1838. There being no regular Custom-house established in the 
Colony, the Table must be considered as liable to errors. 



Articles imported. 



British manufactures 

Salt provisions 

Spirits 

Wine . 

Beer 

Flour . 

Com 

Agricultural implements 

Ironmongery 

Oilman's stores 

Glass and earthenware 

Medicines, &c. 

Tohacco and cigars . 

Household furniture 

Rope, line, and twine 

Sugar . 

Spices 

Rice, sago, &c. 

Tea. 

Butter and cheese 

Iron and lead . 

Shoes and leather 

Dried fruits 

Gunpowder and shot 

Soap and candles 

Sundries 

Live stock 

Specie . 

Ditto for Commissariat Department 

Total . . £ 



From 

Great 

Britain. 



£. 

15,400 

2,930 

1,040 

705 

330 

430 

40 

400 

380 

170 

240 

60 

115 
40 
50 

138 

218 

130 

50 

350 

45 

265 

100 

300 

4,200 

5,000 



33,126 



From 

British 

Colonies. 



£. 

640 
1,675 

880 
1,420 

1,230 
100 

45 
150 
230 

60 
390 

90 
2,010 

60 
590 
210 
525 

50 
200 

35 

280 

200 

1,200 



Total. 



£. 

16,040 
4,605 
1,920 
2,125 
330 
1,660 
140 
400 
425 
320 
470 
120 
390 
115 
130 
2,060 
198 
590 
428 
655 
50 
400 
200 
80 
545 
300 
1,500 
4,200 
5,000 



12,270 I 45,396 



The number of ships entered inwards during the year is 14 ; 

tonnage, 3,013. 
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Table of Exports frwn the Port of Fremantlefor the year 1837. 



Description and Quantity. 


To Great 
Britain. 


Elsewhere. 


Total. 


Wool, 21,120 lbs. . . 

Oil, 71 tons .... 

Whalebone, 4^ tons . . 

Live stock, vegetables, and other 
provisions, supplied to men-of- 
war and other ships, about 


1,584 
1,420 

360 


1,200 




Total . . £ 


3,364 


1.200 


4,564 



To the foregoing enumeration must be added 
the exports from King George's Sound, amounting 
to— 

Oil £900 

Whalebone 180 

Wool 100 

Seal-skins 500 

Fresh provisions and vegetables supplied 
to shipping ....'. 300 



1,980 
Brought down . . . 4,564 



£ 6,544 



Independent of the fisheries carried on by per- 
sons resident in the colony, as above stated, the 
following have been obtained by ships belonging to 
other places : — The Highlander, from Van Dieman*s 
Land, 125 tons oil, and 5 tons bone ; Mary, from 
Sydney, 100 tons oil and bone; Samuel Wright, 
from Salem, United States, 180 tons oil, and 10 of 
bone ; besides several other American whalers con- 
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stantly resorting to the different bays and inlets on 
the coasts. 

The following tables of the state of crime in 
Western Australia exhibit the remarkable fact, that 
out of the small number of 38 persons convicted 
during a period of nearly three years, no fewer than 
23 were persons not properly forming any portion 
of the settler-population, being Lascars, soldiers, 
aboriginal natives, &c. ; and it may be added, as a 
matter of sincere congratulation, that the notice of 
the periodical quarterly sessions to be holden on 
the first of the present month, was withdrawn, as 
there was not a single case for trial. 



STATE OF CRIME IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

DURING THE YEARS 1836, 1837, AND PART OF 1838. 

LIST (a). 

Number of Persons charged with Crime (convicted, acquitted, dis' 
charged for want of prosecution, and against whom no bills were 
found,) from the April Quarter-Sessions of the Peace, 1836, to 
the July Session, 1838, both inclusive. 





Felony. 


MiBde- 
meanour. 


Total. 


Number of persons indicted 


36 


12 


48 


— committed 


30 


8 


— 


— acquitted 


5 


3 




— discharged 


2 


1 




Bills ignored .... 


1 


— 
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LIST (b). 
Analysis of Persons indicted. 





Felony. 


Misde- 
meanour. 


Total. 


1. Females .... 


2 


• • 


2 


2. Under 14 years of age . . 


1 


. . 


1 


3. Forming no part of the bond 
fide settler-population : 

Lascars .... 


4 


2 ] 




Soldiers of the garrison, 5 — 
one soldier's wife 


3 


3 




Convicts emancipated or run- 








away, by confession or 
suspected on reasonable 
groimds 
Aboriginal natives of the co- 
lony . . . . . 


1 
10 


J 


23 



LIST (c). 

Specific Crimes and Misdemeanours, and number of Persons charged 
with each, during the above period stated in List (A). 



Arson .... 

Assault and battery 

— with intent to rape . 
Writing and sending a challenge 
Carrying a challenge . 
Cutting and stabbing, with intent 

to do grievous bodily harm 
Embezzlement, felonious 
False pretences, obtaining goods on 
Housebreaking . 
Larceny, simple 
Murder (of an aboriginal native 

by another of the same people) 
Shooting with intent to murder . 
Receiving stolen goods . 



I 



o 



1 

2 
1 



1 
2 
2 
3 
20 

1 
1 
3 



3 

< 



• • 
1 
I 



t • 



Is 






Si 



t • 

5 



t • 
• « 

1 



• • 



1 

5 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 
2 
3 
26 

1 
1 
3 

48 
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LIST (d). 
Annual Return of Persons indicted during the years 1836 and 1837. 







Felony. 


Misdemeanour. 


Total. 


1836 . 


• 


. 11 


6 


17 


1837 . 


« 


. 16 


. 6 . . 


21 



LIST (e). 

Punishments, 

Death — Sentence passed 2 

On two aboriginal natives for murder and felonious 
stabbing : in one case commuted to transportation for 
life ; in the other case a reprieve, till the royal plea- 
sure be known. 

Sentence recorded 1 

Against a European for arson of a dwelling-house. 
Transported for life. 

Transportation — for 7 years 10 

Imprisonment — for 12 months 4 

6 ditto 11 

4 ditto 1 

3 ditto 3 

2 ditto 3 

1 ditto 1 

Whipping (in addition to imprisonment) . . . . 2 

ON THE NATURE AND QUALITY OF THE 
INDIGENOUS TIMBER. 

Your Committee have received a communica- 
tion from Mr. Trigg, containing much valuable 
information, the result of his practical experience 
on this subject, from which they have considered it 
advisable to make the following extracts : — 

" The shea-oak is not abundant^ although in 
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sufficient quantities for our own use for many 
years to come : it is far preferable for shingles to 
any imported from Van Dieman's Land. As an 
evidence, the offices built by me for the govern- 
ment, and shingled with imported shingles, the 
latter end of 1829 and beginning of 1830, are 
completely destroyed by decay and white ant; 
whilst the room adjoining my workshop, shingled 
with native shingles shortly after, is as tight as 
ever, and, according to all appearance, likely to 
continue so for many years to come. The ma- 
hogany growing about Perth is, generally speak- 
ing, dark, hard, and heavy. This is the sort Cap- 
tain Freeman, contrary to my advice, took to 
England, and of course failed in his speculation, 
being, I consider, the worst samples to be found, 
although, if well assorted, some excellent quality 
for building can be obtained. As an evidence, I 
refer to the floor of the Commissariat-store, all of 
which was cut about two miles from Perth, out of 
the largest timber, the snialler being carefully 
avoided on account of casting. This floor was laid 
early in 1835, and there is not the least apparent 
shrinkage, except in a few unseasoned boards ; and 
when we consider its size (one hundred feet by 
forty feet), the great drought and heat of our sum- 
mers contrasted with the great moisture of winter, 
as also its nearness to the large shingled roof, 
whilst a continual draught rushes through an un- 
ceiled room of fourteen feet pitch beneath, it is 
evident to me that it possesses properties peculiarly 
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adapting it for all purposes where contraction and 
expansion is an object. I argue from this^ also^ that 
it is a wood of great durability. Some, as I have 
before hinted, is very light as to weight and co- 
lour; indeed they are generally combined, and 
work remarkably well. This we generally use for 
sashes, doors, mouldings, cabinet-work, and for all 
purposes requiring strength with lightness. It is 
far preferable to the Sydney cedar, which I have 
used for the same purposes, possessing all its good 
qualities as to ease of conversion, being much 
stronger, much better in appearance, and differing 
but little in weight ; but it is not alone for carpen- 
ters', joiners', and cabinet work that it is desirable, 
but also for boat-building, possessing all the pli- 
ability required therein ; and, as far as my know- 
ledge goes, together with all I can collect, it is 
seldom, if ever, touched by worms; at least, it 
never has been in our nine years' experience. 
There is a large flat, built for me eight years ago, 
planked with mahogany, not unfrequently lying for 
months under water, which has not the least appear- 
ance of worms in her ; and to shew that we have 
them here as well as in other parts of the world, the 
piles of the Fremantle jetty, made from shipwrecked 
timber (oak), built some time after, are completely 
destroyed by these insects. I am told the plank 
used in the repairs of H. M. S. Success at the com- 
mencement of the colony, up to the latest accounts, 
remained untouched by worms. If so, the ma- 
hogany may be considered valuable indeed for 
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other purposes than domestic — I mean for ship- 
building : and then the question would arise as to 
quantity ; and here I think we must leave the Swan 
and Canning, and go to the dense forest of the 
mountains. Some time back I examined the timber 
from Green Moimt to Rushy Stream ; and although 
there is much valuable timber beginning a little 
before Mahogany Creek, still I do not consider it 
thickly wooded until near the aforesaid stream, 
and there it is thick indeed, — so much so, it would 
be no small difficulty to fall the trees clear of each 
other. This range or belt of timber may be, as 
near as I can guess, four miles through, running 
parallel with the mountains, rather approaching 
the sea to the southward. If twenty miles north 
of the York road, and one hundred and twenty 
south, be taken, at which points the timber has 
been found the same (beyond which I have no 
account, although it probably ceases only with the 
yet undiscovered range of mountains, differing in 
quality only as it passes through the different de- 
grees of latitude), — I say, taking the knoxtm length 
to be one hundred and forty miles by four the 
depth, and squaring that by six hundred and forty, 
the number of acres in a mile gives 358,400 
acres. I have somewhere read (years back),*that it 
requires fifteen acres of thickly-wooded timber of 
English forest to build a line-of-battle ship (I write 
from memory alone) ; I will therefore say twenty 
of this, which will give twice the quantity of timber 
in cubical contents of any English forest-land I 
have seen or heard of on the same area : it gives 
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timber enough to build 17,920 line -of- battle 
ships, or twenty British navies, supposing cut- 
ters, brigs, &c., &c., to require as much as the 
aforesaid ships. I have been led to these ob- 
servations because it has been said it is not a 
good-timbered country. I cannot speak so posi- 
tively as to the qualities of this timber, never 
having used any ; but from its appearance on the 
bark, freeness of growth, and resemblance in grain, 
I think it equal to the finest samples of the Swan 
and Canning. Taking the average, the length may 
be sixty-five feet, many much longer ; and, without 
a knot or branch in all that length, they may be 
said to be monuments of nature, for they are nearly 
equal in size all the way up. Some objection has 
been raised to our exporting the same, on account 
of the distance. I do not think it a serious objec- 
tion ; for under our great want of labour, and 
consequent expense of shipment, I should have no 
objection to be bound (were I inclined again to go 
into business) to ship any quantity over three hun- 
dred loads, in four, six, and eight-inch plank, from 
the farthest point of road, at the rate of 6/. 10*. per 
load (fifty cubic feet) ; and in some places I have 
no doubt it could be shipped much cheaper. My 
obseiYations respecting the gums, of which there 
are several sorts, must be more Umited, not having 
that practical knowledge I have of the mahogany. 
The red may be used to advantage for pales, rails, 
and shingles — indeed I think for shingles it will 
become an article of export ; but being subject to 
gum-veins, it is not so desirable for boards or 
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planks : I have thought it might be used for staves, 
if well assorted. The flooded or blue gum is rather 
a fine-grained wood, and works well, but possessing 
no peculiar qualities, except perhaps for wheel- 
wrights, working better than the white gum of 
Mount Eliza, which may be considered next in 
value to the mahogany. When seasoned, it is very 
hard, wears smooth, and can be rather torn than 
split to pieces. It is valuable for millwrights, and 
I think it would be found valuable for sheaves 
of blocks. I have no doubt it would answer all 
the piuposes to which lignum-vitae is applied, and I 
suppose much cheaper, from its size and abimdance. 
I sent a piece to the Isle of France by Captain 
Pace, intended for the sheaves of the largest 
blocks ; it was cut cross-ways to the proper thick- 
ness. They were satisfied as to the grain and 
quality, but could not keep it from casting ; nor do 
I wonder, being cut at a season when all the sap is 
in it, and converted without proper means being 
used to season the same. This tree grows to 
an enormous size and height to the southward. 
The tewart of the Vasse and Augusta is the same 
wood, from the sample I have seen, though 
more free in growth, perhaps from the nature of 
the soil. I have no doubt it may be used for 
some purposes in ship-building, for keels, kel- 
sons, beams, or any purpose where great length 
and great strength are required, and weight is not 
so much an object ; but I do not consider it good 
for planking ; at least, not equal to the mahogany. 
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its gravity being much greater, and certainly not 
so good-working. I have some lying by my saw- 
pit, thrown by as waste, which has been exposed to 
the sun of five summers, without injury, except 
from natural defects, and very partially touched 
with the white ants, although at times they may be 
said to swarm there. I am persuaded these insects 
will take every other wood before mahogany and this 
gum ; and the reason I say so is, that on examining 
the waste pieces of boards thrown firom my work- 
shop, deal was the first eaten ; other imported 
woods, whether fi'om England or the other colo- 
nies, next ; the banksia, wattle, and red gum of our 
colony next ; the white gum very partially, and the 
mahogany still less, merely superficially, but never 
destroyed — indeed, I think there is some of the 
mahogany they will never touch until time has 
destroyed its properties. — Trusting you will excuse 
all defects of diction and other inaccuracies, a plain 
statement of my opinion, backed by my experience, 
being the only object aimed at ; should any other 
subject strike you as coming under my notice, you 
may at all times command my services for the in- 
formation of my fellow-colonists and the benefit of 
the rising generation." 

ON THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE WHALE- 
FISHERY IN 1838. 

The following communication is considered of 
so much value and importance in many respects as 
to warrant its insertion at full length : — 
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The capture of oil entitled to British certificate 
in 1837 was, in round numbers, one hundred tons, 
and of bone about five tons. Over and above this 
quantity, there was taken in the bays of the colony, 
by American vessels, or vessels from New South 
Wales, about four hundred tons of oil, and the 
corresponding amount of bone. In the current 
season the Fremantle Company has casked 50 tons ; 
Duffield's party, — tons ; Bull's party, 7 tons ; the 
Harvest, in Koombana Bay, has taken 90 tons ; and 
the Pioneer, in Safety Bay, 35 tons. The proceed- 
ings on the south coast are not as yet known here. 

The bay-fisheries as at present carried on in 
this colony, notwithstanding the undeniable abund- 
ance of fish, will be found more profitable to the 
boatmen and the store-keepers than to the absent 
proprietors of shares ; but vessels may be employed 
in the bays with great profit, provided they be fitted 
out and manned in England upon the lays cus- 
tomary in the mother-country. 

The influence which Western Australia exerts 
upon the whaling business is worthy of attention. 
Vessels sailing from England in November, and 
arriving by Christmas-time at the edge of the 
southern ice, in latitude 40** S., and on the meridian 
of Greenwich, may fish successfully from thence to 
Cape Leeuwin during the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, March, and April ; and if they arrive in the 
ports of this colony about the 15th of May, they 
will have a few days to transship cargo and refresh 
their crews, before it will be time to take up their 
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stations for bay-fishing. This commences about 
the 20th of May, and lasts till October. They 
may then send home by freight-ships their pre- 
vious captures, and proceed on the sperm-fishery 
off Timor and the Seychelles, reaching Table Bay 
about the 1st of January; from whence, after tak- 
ing in refreshments and sending home their oil, 
they may proceed again on the same route of con- 
tinuous employment. The seas aroimd the Mo- 
luccas and Japan open moreover excellent stations 
for ships fishing out of the ports of the colony ; and 
it cannot be doubted that, as the centre of such 
operations. Western Australia will enable the 
whalers, on the plans above-mentioned, to drive 
their competitors, whether Englishmen or Ameri- 
cans, out of the market. In illustration of this, 
take the following comparative statement of an 
American and English vessel, if the latter be em- 
ployed as above-mentioned : — The expense of outfit 
for ships of equal tonnage will be the same for 
both, and we will suppose the lays out of London 
and America to be the same, although, as there are 
no deductions for casks and agency amongst the 
latter, the lay is actually greater in the ratio of 
33 and l-3rd per cent to 33 and l-3rd per cent, 
minus the aforesaid deductions. 

But out of an eighteen months' voyage, the 
American is three months coming out and three 
months going home ; while the British vessel, pur- 
suing the continuous voyage alluded to, is employed 
the whole eighteen months in fishing. Again, the 
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average price of American oil for seven years in 
America has been 14/. 16*. per ton, and in London 
26/. Here, then, in quantity (if time be the mear 
sure of success) there is a difference of 33^ per 
cent, and in value a difference of 60 per cent : 
total gross advantage 93^ per cent. But from this 
must be deducted freight home at 5/. per ton, or 
20 per cent, and cost of colonial agency and of 
colonial expenses, to 5 per cent, and also freight 
of provisions and supplies of casks from time to 
time sent out, amounting to about 20 per cent 
more ; leaving a clear advantage of 48^ per cent to 
one mode of fishing over the other, arising out of 
the facilities offered by this colony. But this par- 
ticular mode admits of employing much smaller 
vessels ; and on the whole, without stating this esti- 
mate as exactly accurate^ such are the peculiar 
merits of this place as the centre of fishing opera- 
tions. 

Other descriptions of fishing may be carried on 
in this country with great advantage. Seals, sharks'- 
fins, tortoiseshell, and trepang, are abimdant ; but 
the present number of colonists, and their limited 
means, forbid all hope of seeing these sources of 
maritime wealth in a productive state for many 
years. 

In explanation of some of the foregoing pas- 
sages, and in further illustration of the difiiculties 
arising from scarcity of labour, it is proper to ob- 
serve, that the lay given to a mariner in this colony 
amounts to a l-76th ; the lay given to the steersman. 
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to l-45th ; the lay given to the headsman^ 1-1 7th ; 
manager, 1-1 5th : amounting in all to 66 per cent, 
besides provisions. 

HORSES. 

The following are extracts from a communica- 
tion upon the subject of the pure breed of horses 
now in the colony : — '' A strict practical observa- 
tion of nine years has informed us that our climate 
and soil are most favourably adapted to the condi- 
tion of the horse. Specimens of three classes, re- 
quired for all usefiil purposes, are at present to be 
seen in the colony. Egremont, bred by Sir James 
Stirling, now in possession of the writer; Mr. 
Brockman's Punch, perfect in his kind ; and Mr. 
Lennard's Black Swan, a noble horse of the pure 
heavy draft. The Indian establishment com- 
menced at Leschenault for the rearing of horses, 
is a matter of great importance ; and if the parties 
can but hear that we are getting on well, it will 
give them encouragement to proceed. A few fine 
mares expected by the next ship, will also give a 
new impulse." 

CONCLUSION. 

In concluding this Report, your Committee 
have to apologise for the length to which they have 
been obliged to extend it ; but they felt that they 
could not curtail the limits of many of the fore- 
going communications, without sacrificing much of 
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that minuteness of detailed and practical observa- 
tion which appeared to constitute a principal por- 
tion of their value. 

G. F. MOORE, 
Perth, October 3, 1838. Chairman of the Committee, 



The reader has seen, in the preceding Report of 
the Agricultural Society, that an attempt was made 
by a few inconsiderate individuals to introduce 
convict-labour into the colony, but which has been 
scouted as a breach of agreement. The desire of 
earlier gain only could have prompted the proposal. 
The interpretation of it is, that they preferred their 
wives to hold intercoiurse in their domestic arrange- 
ments with the lowest prostitutes and abandoned 
thieves, swept from the sinks of iniquity of a great 
metropolis and the mercantile ports; to see their 
daughters and little sons in contact with such per- 
sons, from whom early impressions must have been 
received; and to have held constant intercourse 
with them and felons, — to waiting a few years, until 
the progressive advancement of the colony realised 
their expectations. It is to be hoped that Western 
Australia will never again be disgraced by proposals 
which are branded with the marks of either infamy 
or ignorance. Every man of honour, and every 
woman who desires that her children should pass a 
life leading to a happy immortality, should firmly 
resist, even resent, so vile an attempt to pollute their 
new and beautiful country. Can a little more grain, 

M 
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a road more quickly made^ or a few pounds of gold, 
compensate for the intrusion, the example, the pol- 
lution of the refuse of gaols and convict-hulks? 
Those who think so can find society suited to their 
taste and feelings in Eastern Australia or Van 
Dieman's Land. 

It may not be deemed irrelevant here to remark, 
that convict-labour is not without uncertainty and 
danger greater than is ever likely to ensue from 
free laboiu-. There have been instances of the 
whole of the convict^servants of a settler being 
withdrawn, mthout notice, at the season when the 
securing the harvest depended on their labour, and 
in reliance on which capital had been advanced : 
the settler has, by such capricious conduct of the 
governor, been exposed to ruin. In a penal settle- 
ment, the governor must be vested with gteai and 
summary power ; but he ought, on no account, to 
have the right of thus capriciously tampering with 
the implied agreements and fortunes of the capi- 
talist and settler. The exercise of such authority 
should not be permitted before the chaiges against 
the settler have been substantiated, and even then 
a specified time should be allowed, lest the destruc- 
tion of the crops and cattle ensue, which are 
general injuries inflicted on the community for the 
assmned misconduct of an individual. To this 
add the fact, that two free labourers are deemed 
more profitable than three convicts ; thus in a mere 
worldly view. Western Australia may be deemed 
most fortunate. 
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A modified co-operative system, virtually amount- 
ing to co-partnership, might prove highly advan- 
tageous in pastoral and agricultural pursuits, par- 
ticularly when the parties are well known to each 
other, and cannot, from want of capital, com- 
mence operations individually. The system might 
be carried out independent of co-partnership, and 
be greatly extended. The poor settlers and la- 
bourers of a district might form themselves into a 
society, and found a store of all the articles of cloth- 
ing, and for other domestic uses, purchased at the 
lowest wholesale ready-money price, and retailed 
to the members only at a minimum of profit. They 
should possess some land worked by those of their 
community out of employ, who should receive 
rather less wages than the large proprietors pay ; 
thus ensuring work to the unemployed, and an 
advantage to the agriculturist The handicrafts- 
men, such as shoemakers, tailors, &c., might be 
employed by the society, and the product of their 
labours placed in the store, to be retailed at the 
lowest profit. The system may be extended to the 
employment of schoolmasters and mistresses to 
teach their children. The funds must, in the first 
place, be raised among themselves in equal propor- 
tions, or by contributions, the management being 
entrusted to members selected from the subscribers. 
The system has worked admirably in some of our 
poorest manu£BK:turing districts, and converted a 
desponding and starving population into one with 
the necessaries and comforts of life, and the cer- 
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tainty of employment to all the members. The 
characters and conduct of the individuals who 
compose the society should be strictly considered, 
and all drunken and disreputable persons rejected 
at first, or removed if, after warning, they persisted 
in their evil habits. 

It is evident that such co-operation might be 
extended. In a new country, joint-stock compa- 
nies OF RESIDENT PROPRIETORS, wcU managed, would 
be highly profitable to the persons and the colony, 
and tend to restore the balance between capital, 
labour, and land. If the persons constituting the 
company are not residents in the colony, many of 
the evils of absenteeism will ensue. The most 
obvious evil of absenteeism is the annihilation of 
the demand for that labour which is bestowed on 
all implements, comforts, and artificial wants of the 
affluent, and which command a higher rate of pay- 
ment than common hard work : the higher pay 
leads, as a consequence, to greater expenditure ; in 
other words, to an increase of demand for labour. 
Perhaps it may be made still clearer by remarking, 
that if the profits are spent out of the country, a 
partial improvement only can ensue. If a com- 
pany in England were to embark fifty thousand 
pounds in pastoral and agricultural pursuits in 
Western Australia, there can be no doubt of the 
benefits it would confer on the colony; but if 
twenty-five individuals of respectability and educa- 
tion were to occupy the same extent of territory, 
with the same capital, the benefits would be greater 
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in a mere pecuniary point of view, while their ex- 
ample, intercourse, and the performance of many 
duties and kindnesses, would raise their value in 
moral policy many times beyond that of the ab- 
sentees. 

It requires no spirit to come from the vasty 
deep to inform us, that there must be a balance 
between capital, labour, and land, to produce a 
healthful occupancy of the soil. Every farmer, 
from John o*Groat's house to the Land's End, 
knows that the extent of his farm and his purse 
must be in proportion, and that neither would be 
of any use unless the labourers were sufficient, and 
not too many in numbers : yet this is noW declared 
to be the most wonderful discovery of modem times, 
the most profound maxim of colonisation, the key- 
stone of a new colony.- In the applicattQu- o(, the 
old theory, sinyple as it is, consists the praise due 
to Mr. Wakefield ; but its utility has been marred 
in some degree, by want of surveys, and the im- 
perfect manner his plan is now bemg carried into 
practice. In a former chapter it was observed, 
that it is a sound theory, intended to be worked 
out by questionable means. Its practical adoption 
commences with the absurdity of selling, through a 
board of commissioners in London, whole districts 
at one uniform price, called a "sufficient price,** 
with a guarantee of peaceable possession by Parlia- 
ment ; wholly forgetting the local government, its 
assessments, enactments, and local regulations. The 
perplexity and confusion which must hereafter 
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ensue from such wondrous legislation^ may make 
an attorney smile^ but must create some grave 
thoughts in the reflecting man. The theory is a self- 
evident fact, in universal hourly practice all over 
the world : the unmodified application of it to a 
new colony is the questionable part. In the first 
place, its efiect is to force capital into tillage- 
occupation, which can never be continued when 
the wages of the labourers are higher than the re- 
turns will bear to leave a profit, either in amount or 
security equal to other occupations connected with 
agriculture in the same district. The climate of 
Australia is peculiarly adapted to pastoral pursuits, 
which bear the employment of a large capital with 
the least demand of the cheapest laboiu* ; there- 
fore, instead of the intended effect, the system will 
inevitably drive the capital into pastoral occupa- 
tions, on the simple principle, that as soon as capi- 
tal ceases to be profitable, it is withdrawn and placed 
where it will make returns. This view is supported 
by Sir James Stirling, who writes in his last report, 
" The land-system which has been devised for 
Southern Australia is diametrically opposite to that 
of the United States ; it takes the management of 
land-questions entirely out of the control of the 
colonists ; it appropriates the proceeds of sales to 
other than colonial purposes ; it favours the specu* 
lator in land, and imposes a heavy restriction on 
the actual cultivator ; it destroys equality of con- 
dition, and discourages industry ; and it forces 
capital and labour into pastoral pursuits, by im- 
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posing burdens on agricultural occupations which 
they cannot bear ; and, lastly, it contains no pro- 
vision, as in the case of America, for the protection 
of the actual cultivator, by the power of burden- 
ing unoccupied lands for local purposes.** 

These opinions and observations are fully cor- 
roborated by the fact, that the amount of the price 
per acre has been virtually lowered, by superadding 
six hundred and forty acres of pasture-land at an 
annual rent of ten shillings for every forty acres 
purchased in fee. Mr. Wakefield thinks, that "the 
principle of the colony has been so much departed 
from, as to expose the whole undertaking to great 
risk ;** and that the value of the freehold is increased 
so much, or the value of the money paid so reduced, 
that he anticipates great evils from the low price of 
freehold thus created. Mr. Wakefield's plan, strictly 
acted up to, with the right of local legislation super- 
added, and the whole operative part performed by 
the legislative authorities in the colony, would have 
produced more perfect results, and been more just 
to him. Even now, his system, supported by other 
circumstances, and the readiness for emigration, 
has thrown in combinable labour to an extent 
hitherto unknown in any colony in the same pe- 
riod ; and by thus creating demand rendered tillage- 
occupation safer. The want of a sufficiently pow- 
erful surveying department has been productive of 
bitter injustice to those who had paid their money 
in this country ; for they have been detained, living 
on their capital and stock, because si^fficient land has 
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not been surveyed from which to select their freehold. 
The Perth Gazette, December 15, 1838, has the 
following passage on the colony at Adelaide in 
South Australia : — 

" There are not twenty acres of land broken 
up and cultivated in the whole settlement; and 
there is little probability of any thing being done 
until the present settlers have got rid of their im- 
ported stock, as there appears but little exertion. 
Much of this concentration is attributed, and rea- 
sonably so, to the want of lands being surveyed to 
enable parties to go on their own purchased lots.** 

Such practices, whether arising from the in- 
efficiency of the commission, or the reckless con- 
duct of the officials, or from utter ignorance of 
the required force of the survejdng department, 
are equally reprehensible, and a decided robbery 
of the emigrants who paid their money here, and 
carried out their labourers, not to consume their 
means and become idle, while the surveys slowly 
proceed, and fresh immigrations flow in ! 

Let us suppose an extensive district situated 
one or two hundred miles from the seat of govern- 
ment, purchased by a company of speculators, at 
the " sufficient price/* Those purchasers, having the 
peaceable possession guaranteed by Parliament, 
will demand protection, the administration of jus- 
tice, and all the advantages of the colonial govern- 
ment, when that govetmrnent has no power of imposing 
one enactment, tax, assessment, or district contribu^ 
tion ; not one word of provision being introduced in 
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the agreement with the commissioners to subject 
them to such imposts : thus rendering them an un- 
productive burden to the colony. Of what use is 
the machinery of a colonial government, if it is to 
be stultified and made a nullity by a board of com- 
missioners in London, exercising an unconstitutional 
(right) power ? 

These observations lead to the question of colo- 
nisation : incidental remarks on it have ensued as 
the matter seemed to call for them ; but so grave 
a subject requires concentration in a separate 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PRINCIPLES OF COLONISATION. 

So slow is the progress of real knowledge, that 
the science of colonisation is even now in its ear- 
liest infancy. The numerous conflicting opinions 
on the system most likely to ensure safety and 
success manifest the diflficulty of the, subject. Many 
able men have devoted their time to arranging 
theories, and many have proved their conviction of 
its importance by their labours and their spirited 
support : among the most distinguished of the pre- 
sent day may be named Mr. Angus, Colonel Tor- 
rens, Mr. Whitmore, Mr. G. P. Scrope, Mr. Wake- 
field. The first, adopting the opinions of the last in 
one important point, may be justly considered the 
founder of the colony of South Australia. Ex- 
cepting incidentally, it will not be necessary to 
examine their various opinions, or those of other 
writers, but we may proceed to sketch the outline 
of the progress of colonisation from our own coun- 
try, which has not materially di£fered from the 
abortive attempts of other realms. 

England, when in a state of barbarism, was 
colonised by the most powerful people then in the 
world. The roads and remains shew that the 
Romans not only subdued, but occupied the island. 
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and introduced the laws, customs, and manners of 
the empire. Struggling through the progressive 
steps, from our retrogradation to barbarism to the 
revival of general government, no attempts at colo- 
nisation are known to have been undertaken until 
the crusades. The dreadful loss of human life, the 
indefiniteness of views, and the deranged state of 
the kingdom, led to the abandonment of enterprises 
more distant than the south of France, where our 
hero the Black Prince founded a colony, some 
remnants of which yet remain. It was not, how- 
ever, until the reign of Elizabeth, that the first 
grant of land was made for the purpose of coloni- 
sation without reference to the rights of aboriginal 
inhabitants. That queen granted to Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert the whole eastern coast of North America, 
not then in possession of any Christian monarch ; 
with power to Sir Gilbert to settle where he 
pleased ; to make what laws he thought fit for the 
regulation of the settlement he formed (so that 
those laws were, as far as possible, conformable 
to the laws of England) ; and to expel from the 
coast any person who, without license, should 
establish himself within two hundred leagues of 
any settlement that he should establish within six 
years from the date of the charter.** 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert was lost at sea, before he 
had formed any settlement. The next grant was 
made to Sir Walter Raleigh, in precisely the same 
terms as that previously given to Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert ; but from want of an adequate knowledge of the 
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principles of colonisation^ it failed^ after two at- 
tempts to establish it. Sir Walter transferred his 
charter to Sir Thomas Smith, whose followers all 
fell victims to this erroneous system, and he re- 
signed it. Those failures arose from the land 
being profusely granted, and consequently de- 
stroying the balance which is required between it 
and labour, and also the possibility of combination 
and mutual assistance. Some years afterwards, a 
company obtained a charter from James the First, 
under which the colony of Virginia was founded. 
By the regulations of this company there were four 
different ways of obtaining land : first, every sub- 
scriber of 12/. 10*. was entitled to one hundred 
acres of waste land ; secondly, every settler who 
would undertake to settle himself on the land was 
entitled to one hundred acres; thirdly, the com- 
pany had the power of granting tracts of land to 
persons who, in their opinion, had performed any 
services to the colony; fourthly, by sale. The 
power of granting was misused and abused; the 
colonists were dispersed ; combinable labour was 
not to be procured ; the company claimed a mo- 
nopoly of the trade ; and the colonist, from the 
obvious consequences of those regulations, suffered 
the extremes of hardship and penury. In 1624 the 
company dissolved, and immediately the colonists 
purchased slaves: in 1630 convicts were sent to 
them, and assigned by the governor to the colonists 
as servants. With this forced labour a sufficiency 
of food was raised, and also tobacco, for which 
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they obtained various necessaries from the mother- 
country, and purchased with 150 to 200 lbs. of 
that new plant, virtuous yoimg women who had 
been brought to the country, and from whom are 
descended the principal families in Virginia. Caro- 
lina was granted in 1666 to Lord Clarendon and 
seven others, who retained it until 1742, and then 
sold it to the crown for 17,500/. They gave one 
hundred acres of land to every free settler, and fifty 
for every servant brought out within five years from 
receiving the first allotment. In 1628 the pro- 
vince of Massachussets was granted to the body of 
adventurers who went there, to dispose of as they 
thought fit. The system introduced by these colo- 
nists, though replete with errors, was very superior 
to the barbaric proceedings of the American colo- 
nies which preceded it. The land was divided into 
townships, six miles square, or thirty-six square 
miles, which were subdivided into sixty-three 
equal portions ; one of which was granted to the 
first minister who settled there, as an inheritance ; 
another was set apart as glebe-land ; a third for a 
school ; and the remaining sixty were granted to 
sixty persons who within five years had erected 
a house at least eighteen feet square, and had 
seven acres of land cleared and in cultivation. 
The township was boimd to maintain an ortho- 
dox minister and build a place of public worship. 
Every township of fifty families was to maintain a 
schoolmaster, and every township of one hundred 
families was to build a grammar-school. This sys- 
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tem contains many of the points of co-operation, 
and^ steadily and consistently followed up, would 
have produced the foundation of a sound com- 
munity ; but it was deranged by exceptional and 
rather extensive grants, which entailed labour on 
the settlers to form roads of communication be- 
tween themselves and the other townships through 
the grants uncultivated by their proprietors, of 
which great efforts were made to dispossess them. 
The evil was in some degree remedied by the com- 
munity of the toxvnships assuming municipal power, 
and enforcing local assessments for local purposes, 
and of regulating their oztm affairs. Though this 
colony attained stability and superiority of con- 
dition over the other settlements, the plan of 
granting land produced a scarcity of labour ; for 
no man would be a hired servant who could be- 
come a proprietor of land, though without capital 
to work it. 

The charter granted to William Penn con- 
tained powers very similar to the charters of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
was given to him as a requital for services per- 
formed for the crown by his father Admiral Penn. 
The land was offered at forty shillings for one hun- 
dred acres, and two shillings quit-rent. Dispersion 
and consequent weakness, perhaps ruin, would 
have been the result of that system, if one regula- 
tion had not in great measure neutralised the ten- 
dency to separate : every colonist was obliged to 
select his allocation within a certain distance of a 
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place of worship, which compelled them to choose 
their land near each other. This compulsory con- 
centration, the peaceful and industrious habits of 
the Quakers, and family combination, established a 
colony which was then and for a long period an 
example to the world, and even now stands high 
in estimation: while of all the leaders of the 
American colonists, .Penn alone survives to orna- 
ment our history, and illustrate the practical truth, 
that integrity, innocency of purpose, industry, and 
mutual support, constitute the strongest bonds 
which can unite mankind and ensure success. 

New Jersey was given by the crown to twenty- 
four individuals, who had also the power of electing 
a governor, and of making laws for the regulation 
of the colony. The crown-officers had made no 
reservation of quit-rents, or land for towns and 
public buildings : a vast region was given away, as 
if worthless and useless. The system of free grants 
was pursued in this case as in the others; and 
within forty years the proprietors resigned their 
rights to the crown, reserving for themselves two 
millions and a half of acres, which was to be for 
ever exempt from taxation, and not one acre of 
which they had either cleared or cultivated. Their 
resignation was accompanied by another article ; 
that neither the crown, nor any person but them- 
selves or their assignees, should be allowed to pur- 
chase lands of the Indians. 

Georgia was granted on military tenure, and on 
condition of military service when called on by the 
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governor; the grants were in descent tail male. 
Subsequently the colonists induced the government 
to permit the importation of slaves^ and the labour 
of the colony has since been performed by them. 

Canada is held by two tenures ; the first the old 
French system of seignorage^ with the feudal claims. 
On our conquest^ with two exceptions, all fiiture 
grants were on socage-tenure, which is a freehold 
subject to a small nominal quit-rent. In 1833, 
mne millions eight hundred and forty-nine thousand 
six hundred acres * were held on the seignorial 
tenure ; and only two millions eight hundred thou- 
sand on the tenure of socage. Such has been the 
absurd profusion with which land has been granted 
there, that any person might apply for himself for 
1200 acres, and the same quantity for thirty-nine 
more associates: very great estates have been 
granted in that manner, as the applicant usually 
gave 200 acres to each of the others, and thus 
retained 40,000 acres for himself. These absurd- 
ities, followed by grants by patent, clergy reserves, 
improvident sales, and carelessness, combined with 
ignorance, would be enough to produce the differ- 
ence of condition between the Canadas and the 
United States— not to include a system of imbecile 
government, which has led to revolt, and may ter- 
minate in separation. Our other North American 
colonies have been subjected to the same evils, 
arising from the same causes. Australia has suf- 
fered equally from similar causes, merely more 
varied by the consummate ignorance of the prin- 
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ciples of colonisation of the government at home^ 
and the governors there, and the vagaries of fa- 
vouritism. The breaches of agreement with emi- 
grants who went to the eastern colony, and were 
sent into the interior when land was to be had 
close at hand, (but which was kept back by official 
persons, because its value increased as the country 
became peopled, or from its contiguity to Sydney,) 
thus spreading men over a vast unknown region, 
without military protection, or the support of civil 
authority, were shamefiil. The unlimited disper-' 
sion of the convicts to the confines of the country, 
unrestrained and unwatched in their intercourse 
with the natives, has been one cause of atrocities 
at which the heart sickens. The deficiencies of 
the surveys in all the colonies have added to the 
evils, and involved (by intersecting one grant with 
another, especially in Western Australia) the set- 
tlers in uncertainty of the boundaries of their pro- 
perties, leaving open sources of future dispute, 

From the preceding sketch of our uniform, well- 
arranged, profovmd, and practical system of colo- 
nisation, may be deduced a few truths, which may 
be hereafter the means of avoiding, or partially 
remedying, the existing and future mischief. 

Some of the great laws by which the physical, and 
perhaps the moral world, is governed, are exempli- 
fied by the foregoing facts. We see the same causes 
producing the same results, without reference to 
individual suffering, on the great principle that the 
uniform and im varying action of a law of nature is 

N 
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productive of more general good than if it could 
be suspended or violated ; an order of Providence 
which compels mankind to reflect, and, to the best 
of their reason and existing circumstances, adapt 
their means to the ends desired. It is curious to 
observe how every approach to true principles was 
followed by proportionate success, as in the instance 
of Massachussets, and how even a regulation not 
declared as emanating from a principle, but evi- 
dently an isolated practical rule of the Quakers, 
led to beneficial results, and secured the perma- 
nency of the colony of Pennsylvania. The incon- 
siderate want of proportion between the extent of 
land occupied and labourers, in accordance with 
the general law, was remedied by the importation 
of slaves and convicts ; though the purchase of the 
former was in defiance of every Christian law, and 
the transportation of the latter a solecism in govern- 
ment. In some of our colleges, where hereditary 
statesmen are educated, lectures on the principles 
of colonisation would be far more usefiil than dis- 
sertations on the mosaic work of Greek odes, or 
the structure of Sapphic verses, and probably would 
lead to more good. To this passing remark it may, 
however, be replied, that the professors cannot 
impart what they do not possess — either prac- 
tical or theoretical information on the great sub- 
jects which should form part of the education 
of an embryo statesman ; or, if they did possess it, 
they have not authority to enforce attention to 
their lectures. 
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The question of the vahdity of crown-grants 
of colonial lands has been mooted, and is cer- 
tainly one of some moment, not so much with re- 
ference to the past as to caution for the future- 
George IV, and his successor William IV., in their 
messages to parliament on their accession to the 
throne, at the time of settling the civil list, assigned 
all the revenue and crown-land in the colonies, as 
well as in their home possessions, to the parliament ; 
so that the power of disposing of all lands in the 
colonies is vested in parliament. The grants made 
by those monarchs may be deemed fair holding 
titles, and not likely to be disturbed, excepting in 
very great and flagrant instances of fraud or mis- 
representation ; but henceforth it would be danger- 
ous for any man to outlay capital on a crown- 
grant unsanctioned by parliament, or commissioners 
appointed by the three estates. This question in- 
volves others of equal importance, which at this 
moment are claiming the attention of colonists and 
intended emigrants. The people are the actual 
possessors of the territories unappropriated; the 
crown merely held the distribution of those terri- 
tories ex officio, and ought to have taken especial 
care to turn them to political and solid advan- 
tage, and not to have permitted any improper 
use or influence to have been exercised in their 
distribution. The transfer of this ex-officio right 
to parliament by the crown is only a return to 
the representatives of the people of their bond-- 
fide, unquestionable right ; and to the people they 
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are responsible for the use made of the power, and 
should be closely watched. 

The next important point is, how far the re- 
venue obtained by the sale of the territories can 
be used by parliament for any purposes but those 
directly connected with each colony ; and whether 
any general orders of parliament here can over-rule 
the laws and regulations made by the respective 
colonial governments, so empowered by parliament, 
relative to land, and the local laws which must be 
obeyed by those at least who hold their properties 
from the local governments ? In a former part of 
this volume a cursory reference was made to the 
guarantee of parliament of peaceable possession of 
the freehold purchased ; which of course means that 
protection of life and property which a government 
is bound to give in every part, however remote ; and 
yet that no article of that guarantee reserved to 
the colonial government the power of enforcing 
compliance with the jurisdiction as related to taxa- 
tion and local assessments ; so that a purchaser of 
property under that guarantee may set at defiance 
the local authorities in all those respects, while he 
claims the terms of his bond of agreement and 
guarantee. Parliament may certainly perform any 
contradictory pranks it thinks proper, and many 
they have been ; but certainly the people never in- 
tended to entrust their property to such extraor- 
dinary legislation. The whole matter is in parlia- 
mentary confusion, and requires a well-selected 
committee to digest the entire subject of colonisa- 
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tion under separate heads, and then to lay it before 
the legislature for examination and confirmation. 

Those who leave their native land to colonise 
an unknown region deserve all the support the 
mother-country can bestow, and the rigid practice 
of those rights which are intended to ensure them 
safety and prosperity, which, by reaction, reflects 
on the country from which they came, and which 
holds sovereignty over them. The mother-country 
would be pursuing the most erroneous and unjust 
policy, if she exacted any direct revenue from a 
colony, to be applied to any purposes beyond the 
limits of that colony : whether the whole of the 
revenue from the sale of lands should be appro- 
priated to the free transit of emigrants only, or to 
local improvements under the direction of the 
governor and council, is a point of some difficulty, 
and would, perhaps, be better determined by the 
local authorities, who could best tell what propor- 
tion the capital, land, and labour, bore to each 
other, and regulate their acts accordingly, but 
never too hastily. 

No government should be permitted to infringe 
on any lines of demarcation of territory when once 
appropriated, and never permitted to annex any 
new and unappropriated country to an established 
settlement, without the concurrence of the inhabit- 
ants, received through their delegates. Within this 
week (August 13th) an extraordinary proceeding has 
been declared by the government. The territory of 
New Zealand, which has been, or said to be, ceded 
to certain English subjects, is declared to be under 
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the same territorial government as New South 
Wales, and is accordingly annexed to it, and the 
colonists of Sydney and its district called on to pay 
the salary of a lieutenant-governor of a rival settle- 
ment. That act is unjust and oppressive — and 
taking the money from the people of New South 
Wales to benefit the speculators and settlers in 
New Zealand. The Falkland Islands may with 
equal justice be annexed to South Australia, and 
any islands of the Indian ocean to Hindostan. 
Such proceedings on the part of the government 
exhibit woftil weakness, and an ignorance of prin- 
ciples, leading to dissatisfaction among the colo- 
nists and to animadversions at home. 

Among the most flagrant acts of injustice perpe- 
trated against colonists, has been the granting of ex- 
tensive tracts to persons who were not resident culti- 
vators, but mere speculators,who retained possession 
until bond-fide settlers had brought the land round 
their grants into cultivation and opened out commu- 
nications, and thus rendered them valuable ; while, 
from the want of power in the districts or townships 
to enforce local assessments for local improve- 
ments, their property has been made valuable at 
the expense of the industrious, hard-working settler. 
Local government, in matters immediately apper- 
taining to the particular community, is the safest 
legislation, and contains the principles of freedom ; 
and all colonists should insist on possessing it. 
Western Australia would be far more valuable 
even than it is, if the system of local self-manage- 
ment had been adopted, instead of yielding to the 
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extraordinary powers assumed by the colonial go- 
vernment, and which have been referred to in 
page 90, and which a general meeting of the 
colonists should get annulled without any delay. 

It has been well said, that countries will not be 
well governed until statesmen become philosophers, 
or philosophers become statesmen ; and the saying 
is exemplified by the management of our vast 
colonial possessions. Our credulity is dreadfully 
taxed, on being told, that this great kingdom, with 
colonies in every quarter of the world, comprising 
an area at least a hundred times larger than the 
island which constitutes the mother-country, has 
never made the remotest approach to an uniform 
system of colonisation, or even of disposing of the 
waste-lands. From the earliest times to the pre- 
sent day, the whole proceedings have been marked, 
first by barbaric ignorance, reckless cruelty, and 
wickedness; then by profusion, negligence, and 
weakness; terminating in a dilettante commission, 
neither paid nor responsible, which, as a natural 
consequence, has evaporated. At this hour there 
is no office worthy of the name — no board founded 
on constitutional principles, acting on a well- 
digested system, and responsible to parUament 
through the colonial minister ! Compare this con- 
fusion and almost incredible folly with the practice 
of the United States. Every, one knows that one 
of the grievances of America was our flagrant in- 
justice relative to the waste-lands. No sooner had 
the immortal Washington and his noble colleagues 
settled the independence of their country, than the 
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attention of their government was directed to the 
colonisation of the vast territory beyond their con- 
fines. Several great and simple principles have evi- 
dently formed the ground- work of their plan : first, 
that all territory possessed by the state should be 
held by the government in trust for the people, to 
be sold to them individually, and the proceeds ap- 
plied to the public treasury for the public weal : 
secondly, that one uniform price should be paid 
for every acre of land : thirdly, that all lands pur- 
chased should subject the proprietor to the pay- 
ment of local assessments for local purposes, and 
those assessments to be determined by the pro- 
prietory in the district, subjecting the land to for- 
feiture, if not complied with. Those principles are 
well adapted to the nature of the country, and the 
existing circumstances of the repubhc. There is a 
sufiScient field for enterprise ; a price sufficient to 
stimulate the desire of possession ; and a local legis- 
lation which restrains undue speculation. Those 
principles, firmly adhered to, have produced a 
revenue or return since 1795 of twenty millions of 
money ; while all sales of land in the Canadas and 
our other North American possessions have not 
realised the fortieth part of that sum ! The land- 
department of the United States is at once simple 
and efficient. There is a land-office at Washington, 
under the superintendence of separate and respon- 
sible officers, who are not permitted to perform any 
political duties whatever. Forty subordinate dis- 
trict land-offices in different parts of the union co- 
operate. A surveying department, on a very extcn- 
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sive scale, is attached, which has abready surveyed 
as much land as amounts to the quantity pur- 
chased ; so that on a selection having been made 
by any one, the title can be granted on the pay- 
ment of the purchase-money. The government of 
the United States saw the advantages to be gained 
by an uniform system, and has pursued it. 

The vast advantages of colonies to an insular 
power, dependent for its revenue, for its very poli- 
tical existence, on its commerce, and on the manu- 
facturing and mechanical state, seems never to 
have been fully appreciated. The following quota- 
tion from Mr. Wakefield is a clear and philosophical 
delineation of one bearing of the subject : — 

'* I refer to the county of Lancaster. If that 
county were merely an agricultural county, its po- 
pulation might not be more than 1 00,000 ; it 
amounts, I believe, now to 1,500,000. With a 
moment's reflection, though the statement may be 
new, as the idea is novel to me (that is, it is one 
formed of late years), nothing appears more plain 
than that the county of Lancaster owes its popula- 
tion to the existence of colonies ; that Manchester, 
which exists through the colonial trade, could not 
have existed if Englishmen had not emigrated to 
America, and there produced the staple of the 
Manchester manufactures. Then the trade of 
Liverpool, with all those docks of which we are so 
proud, and that vast amount of shipping of which 
we boast, has arisen almost entirely from colonisa- 
tion ; and you might be further convinced of the 
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fact by walking through the docks of London. In 
walking through the docks of London a large pro- 
portion of the goods which will fall under your 
eye^ are goods produced in the colonies ; produced 
by English people, or by people whose ancestors 
emigrated from this country. The rationale of the 
assertion, that emigration ultimately increases num- 
bers at home, appears to me sufficiently plain. 
In the time of Elizabeth, our queen had very few 
wants. Queen as she was, nearly all her royal 
wants were satisfied with beef and ale, and salt-fish. 
She walked upon some reeds, and she put on her 
clothes with wooden skewers. Such were the 
wants of the greater part of the people of this 
country. At that time, an Englishman, one of the 
greatest of EngUshmen, in my opinion. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, went to America, and discovered a weed, 
which weed was brought to England, and was found 
by many people to be extremely agreeable. The 
desire to obtain tobacco has formed, I really be- 
lieve, one of the greatest motives to that improve- 
ment in the industry of Europe, which has raised 
Europe from the state in which it was in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth to its present state. Every 
body must have seen that amongst those who pro- 
duce all things, that is, amongst the labouring 
class, the desire to obtain tobacco is one of the 
strongest motives to labour which is ever felt. But 
it is not necessary to confine ourselves to tobacco ; 
sugar and many other new commodities were dis- 
covered and produced by means of colonisation. 
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The taste for these new commodities produced 
new wants ; a desire to satisfy them gave a new 
stimulus to the industry of Europe ; through that 
stimulus to the industry of Europe, and especially 
of this country, industry has improved ; skill has 
improved to such a degree, that with a much 
smaller proportion of hands we now produce an 
infinitely greater amount of food, I see Man- 
chester and Liverpool the creatures of colonisa- 
tion ; I see even the great improvements of agri- 
culture which have taken place in this country 
diuing the last 200 years, the creation of coloni- 
sation ; and when I know that the unstimulated 
industry of this country 200 years ago would not 
support more than 4,000,000 of people, and that, 
having been stimulated by the desire of satisfying 
new wants, I attribute the power we now possess 
of maintaining 12,000,000, instead of 4,000,000, 
to the influence of colonisation. As emigration is 
one of the great elements of colonisation, emigra- 
tion appears to me to be the means of increasing 
the population of the mother-country.'* 

The foregoing extract is, perhaps, in one or 
two points, too strongly worded; but taken as a 
whole, must be considered an original and striking 
illustration of the subject. 

Among the other anomalies and absurdities of 
our practices regarding the colonies (it is insulting 
to common sense to designate the proceedings by 
the terms system or plan), is the jack- o'-lantem-like 
changes of authority : to-day it is dependent on 
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dilettante commissioners ; to-morrow the whole exe- 
cutive authority is vested in the colonial governors 
and their councils ; now parliament sells the land 
and gives a guarantee, enabling the purchaser to 
take out his own followers to two-thirds of the 
amount of the purchase-money, and to refuse sub- 
mission to all the laws and regulations of the local 
constituted governments ; thus laying the founda- 
tions of litigation and dispute as soon as the colony, 
numbering fifty thousand inhabitants, frames a con- 
stitution, to which there can be no exemptions, 
or it would be as great a farce as the English 
practice of colonisation. 

Enough has been said to revive and re-agitate 
the public attention on our unstatesman-like colo- 
nial policy, which applies more to former folly 
than present perseverance in evil; since some 
symptoms of improvement, some feeble flickerings 
of a system have, like will-o'-the-wisps, flitted from 
the Augean bog, though no steady light has yet 
been brought to illuminate the darkness which has 
so long obscured one of the greatest subjects con- 
nected with insular and commercial policy. Every 
attempt to generalise on so important a matter 
may, however imperfect, contain something worthy 
of the attention of more able men ; and therefore, 
with sincere diffidence, the following deductions 
are stated, as appearing to be the results of ex- 
perience, oral testimony, and some reflection. 

The operative means are first to be considered, 
and to be adapted in power and extent to the ob- 
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jects to be attained^ so that there may be no dis- 
proportion in the establishment, to devour by its 
expenses the revenue obtained. 

One department in the colonial office should 
be separated from the others ; and, under a well- 
informed superintendent, maintain throughout all 
the AustraUan colonies a strict observance of a well- 
digested system, sanctioned by the legislature, by 
governors, and all officials ; to that department all 
appeals from the colonies should be sent, and 
to it here all applications relating to emigration 
or colonisation should be made. For the per- 
formance of those duties, and whatever more may 
be imposed, the secretary for the colonies should 
be held responsible to parliament. The executive 
part should be left to the governors and councils, 
or to such legislative assemblies as may exist in any 
of the colonies. 

It should be enacted, that no free grants should 
be made on any pretext whatever. 

The surveys should always be far in advance of 
any probable demand; and be always ready and 
open to inspection in the local offices, and on 
application at the colonial department in London. 

Every sale not made at the local, central, or 
chief office, should be contingent on a prior pur- 
chase, or treaty for purchase, not having been 
entered into. 

All purchases should be made subject to local 
legal regulations. 

Every district should possess, from the moment 
any part is appropriated, the right of local assess- 
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ments for local purposes : the court to consist of 
all honA'Jide proprietors, and two-thirds in number 
and amount of land in acres to decide all local 
questions as between themselves. 

Any estate in any district not cultivated, and 
on which no local assessments have been paid, 
should be put up to public auction after three 
months' notice, and the proceeds be first applied to 
liquidate the assessments due (which must have 
been duly registered as required), and the remain- 
der paid to the colonial land-revenue fund. 

All surveyed lands should be one uniform price : 
the freehold tenure to be given on payment of the 
amoimt, with the contingent article relative to the 
payment of the local assessments and cultivation. 

The price to be five shillings per acre. 

The whole land-revenue of each colony and 
government to be applicable to colonial purposes, 
as directed by the colonial government ; and never 
less than one-half to be applied to the transit of 
labouring emigrants every six months; so that 
there be always kept up a steady and continuous 
immigration in accordance with the demand, thus 
creating confidence in the certainty of the supply. 
The niunbers of the sexes should be kept as nearly 
equal as possible, rather favouring the number of 
females. 

The local governments should be strictly en- 
joined to send safely and conveniently, with all 
their goods, such emigrants as are intended for 
distant districts. 

Government-ships, commanded by naval o£Scers, 
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should be appointed to convey the emigrants^ at the 
same rate to the government as to private persons. 
The same privileges to be given to the commanders 
as are allowed in the packet-service. 

The plan of every town should be prepared by 
the government local surveyors, embracing the 
drainage, the supply of water, and the future light- 
ing; which should be carried through one well- 
ventilated archway, always accessible without dis- 
turbing the roads and foot- ways. In every town, 
considerable (and, if most desirable, central) spaces 
should be reserved for public walks and gardens, 
open to the prevailing summer-winds, and kept in 
the highest order by a small graduated assessment. 
The elevations, in accordance with the climate, 
should be made by the government, and all town- 
lots sold with that contingency, within twenty years. 
The elevations to commence with first-rate build- 
ings, for which 20/. an acre should be the specified 
price: to allotments of the second, third, and 
fourth classes, in separate compartments, for which 
15/., 10/., and 5/. should be the respective prices. 
Planted walks should be reserved, if practicable, 
round the towns, similar to the Boulevards of 
France ; bordering on which should be the schools, 
and other public buildings. The means of religious 
instruction should be liberally afforded, and that 
based on the tenets of the Christian faith ; while 
facility should be given to every persuasion; for 
however much or little mortals may differ in their 
opinions or interpretations, all have the same 
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objects — the worship and reverence of the Creator, 
self-restraint, rules of conduct — the attainment of 
the greatest degree of happiness here, and the 
hope of heavenly immortality. 

From the foregoing may be deduced the lead- 
ing principles of colonisation ; namely, imiformity 
of system, only to be modified in accordance with 
climate and very peculiar local considerations; — 
one price for land; — local government for local 
purposes ; — abolition of free grants ; — applications 
through colonial legislatures of the land-revenue 
fund ; — a steady supply of labourers, putting an end 
to uncertainty of procuring them, which will draw 
capital to the settlements; — the allowing of the 
local authorities to regulate the supply in accord- 
ance with the demand in the various avocations 
(whether agricultural, pastoral, mechanical, or in 
the fisheries), so that coinbinable labour may be 
brought into action for the public good, and that dif- 
fused as most required ; — the price of land sufficient 
to supply free labour, and so low as to enable every 
honest man with spirit to be dependent, as a 
hired servant, as short a time as may be deemed 
mutually advantageous to himself and his em- 
ployer; — the prevention, by agreement and local 
legislation, of the rich speculator or holder from 
having his uncultivated land made valuable by the 
contiguous labour and improvements of the indus- 
trious settler ; — the providing in towns for the re- 
creation of the children and women of the working 
orders ; — and avoiding the curse of an unequal num- 
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ber of the sexes. Such appears to be the great 
ground-plan of colonisation, and some of its details 
will be touched on in the following pages. 

Mr. E. G. Wakefield's application of the princi- 
ple laid down by him, of keeping a constant balance 
between capital, land, and labour must have a fu- 
ture beneficial effect on colonisation. The praise 
bestowed on him for the discovery seems misplaced ; 
for, as we have remarked, it is self-evident, and must 
have been in practice from time immemorial : the 
bold and positive assumption of it as a principle in 
colonisation is one just ground for approbation ; but 
the greatest benefit connected with it does not ap- 
pear to hav^ been sufficiently appreciated — the de- 
struction of all future free grants. Had Mr. Wake- 
field annexed to his plan the inherent right of settlers 
to municipal legislation, the greatest points would 
have been gained : in its present state, the system 
(as before stated) has a tendency to force capital 
into tillage, which cannot be maintained while 
larger profits are to be derived from pastoral pur- 
suits; and such great advantages in that occu- 
pation are afforded to the purchaser of land 
on the specified terms of the South Australian 
Company (terms not strictly adhered to), that 
Mr. Wakefield's principle has been much weak- 
ened ; which was not just to him, and shewed a 
want of clear conception of cause and effect on the 
part of the directors. Under existing circumstances 
there can be no doubt of its being far more advan- 
tageous for an emigrant to purchase for 25/. from 

o 
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the government (probably for much less of some 
proprietor) one hundred acres of land in Western 
Australia, than to pay 100/. for it in South Austra- 
lia, with the right o^ an expenditure of 75/. in the 
transit of labourers. In the latter colony the pas- 
ture is not limited, and the government expend the 
251. received for the land in the transit of emigrants ; 
leaving him 75/. to expend in labour and improve- 
ments, as best suited to the nature of his land and 
intended occupations ; thus causing a positive local 
expenditure in the district, which is more productive 
of benefit, than if spent in passage and outfit of 
workmen in England, and is certain to draw la- 
bourers from the mother-country in ac^tion to the 
supply arising fi-om the government resources. This 
fact, clearly understood, would draw the intended 
emigrant to Western Australia instead of to South, 
where those regulations are in force. The imme- 
diate vicinity of Fremantle, or even of Perth, may 
not be as fertile as the South ; but it will produce 
all the fiiiits of the earth, and is a settled govern- 
ment. Leschenhault is as fine a country, for every 
purpose^ as any that adorns the shores of Australia. 
The whole of the district or province of Stirling is as 
beautiful and fertile as man can desire, and not yet 
appropriated. From Augusta to Hent/s plains an 
emigrant may find hundreds of thousands of acres fit 
for every use, and where his 75/. on a hundred acres 
would be as useful as in the purchase of emigrant 
passage-money. This question involves the sub- 
ject of wages ; and I must repeat the true and 
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hackneyed fact, that where the demand is above 
the supply, they will be proportionally high. The 
labourer is not to be blamed for making the most 
of his only commodity, and earnestly aspiring, 
through it, to become a proprietor and his own 
master. But it is in the power of the capitalists 
of any district to keep the wages at that point 
which will make tillage return a fair profit, and 
give the labouring emigrant a just chance of be- 
coming a holder of land, after a certain period 
passed as a hired servant. The Agricultural So- 
ciety have much in their power, and might exer- 
cise it for the general good. 

When Jlr. Wakefield was asked to explain the 
theory by which he imagined that a high rate of 
wages and a high rate of profit could be united in 
a colony, he does not appear to have given the 
cause, but merely to have insisted on the fact ; his 
words are, '* I know that the supposed existence of 
a high rate of profit and a high rate of wages at 
the same time, is contrary to the doctrine of a very 
influential school of political economists, who have 
said that wages fall as profits rise, and profits fall as 
wages rise ; but I say that the opposite doctrine, 
that there may be low wages and low profits at the 
same time, and high wages and high profits at the 
same time, is not a theory at all — it is a fact. We 
see here low wages and low profits ; we see in the 
United States of America high wages and high pro- 
fits. It appears to me that there are far more in- 
stances in the world of concurrent low wages and 
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low profits, and concurrent high wages and high 
profits, than of cases in which wages are high and 
profits low, or profits high and wages low." 

The cause of the apparent paradox seems to 
be, that in. a country where the soil is cheap and 
fertile, and the climate well adapted to the pro- 
duction of any raw commodity, and where rivers 
and contiguous ports afford means of transit, high 
wages and high profits may be concurrent ; since, 
in that case, the increase depends more on the 
laws of nature and the goodness of Providence 
than on the operations of man. This view, with 
some variation, and the actual want of labourers, 
will account for the high wages and higji profits in 
Australia and America. 

The competition in a thickly peopled country, 
where great capitals are employied in manufac- 
turing, must lead to low wages and low profits : 
that competition is the bane of our manufac- 
turing population, and the festering gangrene of 
our country: — nothing can stop its gradual pro- 
gress, inflicting increasing evils on the community 
both morally and politically. Perhaps the rapidity 
may be checked by sternly curtailing the facility 
of credit. The first legislative act to effect that 
great purpose should be, to superintend, by an eflS- 
cient commissioner, under the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the national bank of issue ; and at the 
same time to enact, that it should not be also a 
bank of deposit. Up to the season of the great 
panic, 1825-6, the Bank of England hud no system 
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by which its issues and contractions of capital were 
regulated ; and that was distinctly admitted by the 
governor of the bank in his examination before a 
Committee of the House of Commons. The pro- 
ceedings of the directors of the bank were as cour 
fiised^ uncertain, and as completely void of prin- 
ciples of action as our colonisation proceedings. 
The silent injury inflicted on the commercial world 
was dreadful; and even now (the middle of August, 
1839), the raising the interest, the communications 
with the bank of France, and the evident per- 
plexity, shew that there is something false and 
hollow in the present imperfect system. 

The next legislative enactment is one which the 
writer has before advocated, and, after reflection, 
sincerely beUeves would be productive of great and 
permanent good, whether considered as mere com- 
mercial policy, or the still greater object, moral 
policy. At first, it may appear a bold proceeding, 
but the veil of illegal custom and prejtidice hangs 
before it, which, on being removed, leaves the 
matter clear, and in accordance with reason. All 
coercive laws between debtor and creditor should be 
abrogated, except in cases of fraud, which belong 
to criminal indictment ; or where actual security in 
property has been deposited. As the opinions of the 
writer have appeared in a periodical, he may be 
permitted to quote some passages in illustration 
of his views : — 

" Let us suppose that no legal tribunal could 
take cognizance of a breach of civil contract in 
matters of account What would be the result ? 
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The poor man does not, when out of work, or in 
adversity, obtain a little credit for food and neces- 
saries, because the village shopkeeper can seize on 
his person, but on the confidence of his character. 
The man who possesses a constant and standard 
income has no grounds for requiring credit ; it is 
his duty to so manage his income, that he is only 
expending what has been paid to him. The same 
observations apply to the half-pay officer, the cler- 
gyman, and others. How much more applicable 
to the wealthy and the great ! Their duty is never 
to squander, or profusely spend, at least before 
they have received their revenues : they are bound 
to teach by example ; and it must be remembered, 
that conduct, manners, and habits, descend from 
the high to the low with much greater rapidity 
than they ascend. None of those classes ought to 
require credit. If credit, as now granted and 
obtained, were, by the abolition of all legal powers 
of seizure, nearly annihilated, we are not to con- 
sider the temporary inconvenience to those classes 
who have no claim to it, as being necessary. Those 
who remain are the professors of medicine, and 
other proletarians, the retail-trader, the merchant, 
and the manufacturer. If the difficulty of obtaining 
credit has, as we have said, nearly annihilated it, 
the first consequence would be an alteration in 
the periods of remuneration, and the professional 
man would be paid at much earlier periods than at 
present : the very circumstance of the difficulty of 
obtaining credit would silently enforce that change. 
The retail dealer would no longer have ledgers filled 
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with accounts of money due for goods taken on 
credit ; he would receive ready money, and sell his 
commodities at a proportional low price. As he re- 
ceives ready money, he would be able, if required, 
to pay ready cash to the wholesale dealer ; who, on 
the same principle, would deal with the merchant 
and manufacturer ; who, again, would be able to 
pursue the same course towards the producer and 
the trader in the raw material. It is evident that, 
as you ascend the mercantile ladder^ the individual 
capital required would rise in amount ; but at last 
it can only reach the difference between the 
raw and manufactured conamodity, which the 
highest class of traders should be able to com- 
mand. Thus, the diminution of the facility of 
getting credit would contract our trade within the 
boundaries of legitimate dealing, — in more correct 
terms, within the limit of the actual available 
capital of the trader, and such extension of credit 
beyond as his real character would warrant. This 
contraction of credit, by its influence alone, at 
once curbs all undue speculation, all production 
of commodity beyond the immediate demand ; for 
all over-production is caused by too great facility in 
obtaining credit^ that is, by creating fictitious capital. 
If our reasoning be correct, who is injured ? Not the 
young nobleman, or the heirs to wealth ; they are 
restrained by the influence from obtaining credit to 
any amount to supply their profusion. Personally, 
they, their families^ and dependents, are benefited ; 
— the first by the vast advantage of necessary 
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restraint, the latter by increased security and 
diminished anxiety. In all other classes imcon- 
nected with trade, the practice of forethought, 
prudence, and economy, and the check upon 
vanity in aspiring to live beyond our means to 
appear higher in grade, would be productive of a 
firmer tone of mind, higher practical morahty, and 
its attendants — a lessening of worldly cares, greater 
security, quietude, and happiness ; and in all classes 
a gradual decUnation in that now all-absorbing love 
of money. The operatives would no longer be sub- 
ject to the evils of fluctuations of demand for their 
labour, arising from over-production at one season, 
from impolitic credit being given to their em- 
ployers, and a cessation of demand at another, 
from a contraction of credit derived from all the 
mercantile circumstances arising from an over- 
stocked market; — a fluctuating state, which pro- 
duces improvidence and intemperance, or reckless- 
ness, destitution, discontent, and the feeling of 
desperation, which breaks down the moral re- 
straints, and lowers the mental, moral, and physical 
condition of the working classes. 

" The preternatural vigour and activity, and the 
consequent enormous mass of manufactured com- 
modities, and the extent of our exports, are all 
considered as proofs of national wealth. They 
are proofs of accumulating wealth, obtained after 
shocks and fluctuations which would have shat- 
tered any other realm. Wealth even may be 
gathered at too great a cost, if the price be the 
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demoralisation of the people. That vigorous 
straining for gain produces competition, which is 
followed by a reduction of profits. The diminution 
of wages is next in the train ; then the reduction of 
the standard of living of the workmen, the increase 
in the nvunber of hours of labour, until the phy- 
sical frame can endure no more for the privilege of 
existing on the least possible quantity of food, 
clothing, and warmth. What must be the state of 
a manufacturing population thus reduced? Not 
that state which becomes a mighty kingdom, on 
which Providence has showered the choicest bless- 
ings, where no enemy has borne the destructive 
torch of war for centuries, and where mechanical 
ingenuity has facilitated every manufacture. A 
population capable of conferring such benefits 
should, in return, be the especial care of the legis- 
lature. Are they instructed? Are they orderly 
and moral in their conduct ? Are they cleanly in 
their houses and habits ? Are they temperate when 
in prosperity ? Are their amusements at all intel- 
lectual, or merely the gratification of the appetites ? 
Do they seek leisure for improvement and recrea- 
tion ? Are they provident against adversity, sickness, 
and old age ? They are not, must be answered to 
every question. They are, then, to be pitied, for 
they have not been properly protected by the legis- 
lature: they have been unjustly neglected, and 
constitute an inferior portion of the body politic. 

" Our system of credit, supported by legislative 
enactments, oppressive powers, direct violations, 
by the courts of law, of Magna Chai-ta, on false 
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suppositions and accusations, sedulously fostered 
by the rapacious legal practitioners' declaring that 
trade is supported by the continuation of such 
laws, has caused a golden Moloch to be raised, to 
which the nation bows the knee, and her children are 
mercilessly sacrificed. The Report of the Factory 
Commission made known to the world horrors and 
tyranny which were never exceeded. It detailed 
the labour required from hundreds of thousands of 
children, many of them mere infants, ^who were 
compelled to rise from their miserable pallets be- 
fore daylight, and proceed, whatever might be the 
weather, to their irksome toil, for a pittance insuf- 
ficient to sustain them. For the least fault, their 
task-masters beat them with the 'billy-roller' and 
the ' strap :' and, when worn with labour, and unable 
to resist overpowering sleep, they were roused to 
animation by the billy-roller and the strap ! Their 
health was sacrificed, their forms stunted or dis- 
torted, and the average duration of life lowered to 
an age which proved the true results of the mur- 
derous process. Even such accursed idolatry at 
the golden shrine was not sufiicient to satisfy the 
ravening appetite for wealth — the peaceful night 
was to be affrighted : sleep, the balm of care and 
wo, the gift of omnipotent Benevolence, was to be 
wrested from the helpless children, from the poor 
and the needy, and those that had none to help 
them, that the worshippers of mammon might be 
glutted. They were formed into relays, to succeed 
each other during the night, while those for whom 
they toiled slumbered, after repletion, on beds of 
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down. For all this toil and misery, the wretched 
beings were suffered to earn not more than a few 
pence for theur daily and nightly toil. No country 
ever thus flagrantly violated the eternal mandates, 
made manifest to the human race by those irre- 
sistible general laws by which the physical and 
mental worlds are ruled, without reaping, and that 
deservedly, a bitter punishment. From it there is 
no escape, but by stopping the cold-blooded and 
short-sighted violation of the laws, divine and 
human ; and retracing, with feelings of shame, the 
road which has been watered with tears, and whose 
echoes have resounded with misery — the tears and 
the miseries of the poor. 

"If, by the virtual compulsion of the wor- 
shippers of this Moloch-Mammon, myriads of 
their slaves have been degraded and demoralised, 
and have become, when possessed of means, 
intemperate, at other periods reckless and de- 
spairing, until they have almost forgotten the 
God who made them and breathed into them the 
breath of life, and the Redeemer who declared 
their future immortality, — the imbecile policy of 
their rulers, who have falsely declared that such 
varying and undue labours, and their products, 
constitute a nation's wealth; the neglect on the 
part of their employers of rehgious instruction ; 
their own ignorance, their misery, their bodily 
sufferings, their unceasing labour, their childhood 
passed in toil and fear, and their early death, — 
will plead, like angels trumpet-tongued, before that 
Being to whom all hearts are open, and to whom 
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every motive is known ; and who alone can weigh 
in the scales of eternal justice all the failings of 
weak and erring man.** 

By thus reducing the facility of obtaining credit, 
no restraint is placed on the freedom of action of 
the merchant or any other person ; no obstacle is 
raised to the granting of credit ; it is merely brought, 
by the force of influence, within legitimate bounds. 
The overplus manufacturing population would then 
turn their views to emigration, and constitute a 
supply of labour beneficial to themselves, the colo- 
nies, and their country ; then their children would 
grow up in a genial climate, following the health- 
ful occupations best suited to the hiunan race, 
where their labours would obtain for them suffi- 
ciency instead of want, rest instead of nightly toil, 
and the prospects of future independence. The 
foregoing picture of England is not exaggerated, 
and cannot be contradicted, and, among other 
reasons, is a powerful one in favour of the 
government adopting the true principles of co- 
lonisation, and carrying them systematically into 
operation. 

If what has here been said should be deemed 
an unnecessary digression, let the great extent of 
the subject (connected as it is wdth the state of 
this country by innumerable interests) be pleaded 
as an excuse ; but as there is no intention to tire 
the reader by dry or abstract discussions, a plan 
for the introduction of labour and capital into 
Western Australia will now be proposed, having 
relation to the principles stated in this chapter. 
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The Western Australian Land and Emigration 
Company, comprising Messrs. John Hutt (now go- 
vernor of Western Australia) ; William Hutt, M.P. ; 
W. G. Gover ; Abraham Borradaile ; Charles E. 
Mangles ; Louis Samson ; Edward Barrett Len- 
nard ; Richard Norman ; J. P. Boileau ; Spencer 
Stanhope; E. G. Wakefield; James Irving; and 
Edmund Haswell; — after cautiously investigating 
the state and resources of the colony of Western 
Australia, and being convinced that in climate, soil, 
and geographical position, it was at least equal to 
any possession of the empire, and that it promised 
a return for capital and laboiu*, perhaps, all circum- 
stances considered, greater than any other settle- 
ment in Australia, — ^resolved to try and develop its 
great natural resources. Two principal objects 
were to be attained : — 

First, A system by which capitalists should be 
enabled to make purchases of land, without becom- 
ing settlers in the colony. 

Secondly, To provide funds for paying the ex- 
penses of the emigration of labourers. 

These gentlemen were perfectly aware, that the 
total absence of all system in the foundation of the 
colony, had led to profiise grants of land, and that 
the quantity held provisionally by the settlers was 
far greater than the proportion of labourers to cul- 
tivate it ; in other words, that there was no balance 
between their capital, land, and labour. 

Subsequent to the founding of the colony of 
Swan River, which resembled nearly all the prior 
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settlements made by England, Mr. Wakefield pro- 
mulgated his doctrine, and South Australia was 
colonised sufficiently in accordance with his princi- 
ples to shew its soundness. The errors to be recti- 
fied at Swan River before the effects of Wakefield's 
principle could operate, required that assistance 
should be given by the government, and privileges 
granted to the members of the association, who had 
undertaken to renovate a colony founded in error, 
and suffering fi^om the natural consequences. 

Much correspondence ensued between a selected 
committee of the members and the Colonial-office. 
With much ability, the members urged the justice 
of placing the colony on an equality of condition 
with the other Australian settlements, by the intro- 
duction of labour in proportion to the demand ; 
that the acquisition of land should be made more 
difficult ; and they referred to the despatch of Lord 
Glenelg to Sir James Stirling, of March 7th, 1837, 
as being conducive to the attainment of the object. 
As this despatch contains the fh'st gleam of an in- 
cipient system of colonisation that ever flickered 
firom the Colonial-office, the following extract is 
given : — 

" The first subject which is brought forward in the memorial 
has reference to the grants of land. I advert to the desire shewn 
by the colonists to exchange their grants for others differently 
situated, and more suited to their agricultural operations. To 
permit an exchange of unprofitable tracts of land for others of 
equal extent, which I perceive to be frequently solicited, would 
be but to continue an evil which I am convinced operates, more 
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than any other cause, to retard the progress of the colony. As 
long as the settlers possess extensive grants of land, the occupa- 
tion of which is unprofitable to them, and which they can bring 
into the market at a reduced price, it will be vain to expect that 
any considerable fund will be raised by the government from the 
sales of land, even at the minimum price fixed throughout the 
Australian colonies : while, on the other hand, the mere desire 
of possessing land in large quantities, which is found so com- 
monly to prevail every where, will induce the settler to retain his 
land, however valueless, imless he has some inducement to part 
with it. 

" In considering this question, I must most distinctly express 
my dissent from the principle, that the settler has any title to 
expect that the government should allow him, after having fixed 
upon his land, to exchange it, because he may subsequently dis- 
cover that he has made an injudicious selection. Such a claim 
would have been obviously inadmissible, even if the system of 
free grants had remained in operation : I am, however, disposed to 
admit, that those persons who proceeded to the colony when the 
character of the country was imknown, and who suffered severe 
privations and losses at the outset, are entitled to the fiavourable 
consideration of the government ; and I have anxiously sought 
a means of ameliorating their condition without infringing the 
present land- regulations, to the strict observance of which the 
government are pledged; and which, had they been originally 
introduced into the settlement, would have obviated the serious 
inconveniences now affecting its progress : I would therefore pro- 
pose to adopt the follovmig arrangement: — 

" Any settler who arrived in the colony previously to July 
1831, should be allowed to surrender the whole, or such portion 
of his land as he might be willing to resign : he should then 
purchase at the public sales, under the terms of the existing 
regulations, whatever lands he might desire ; and in the payment 
of the purchase-money there should be remitted to him for every 
acre so surrendered the sum of Is. 6d. By this arrangement the 
settler would obtain (supposing the land to sell for only 5«. an 
acre) thirty acres of land suitable to his purpose, in exchange for 
one hundred acres of what he now considers as valueless. 
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" In estimating the sum of is, 6d, per acre as the consideration 
for the land to be given up, I have been guided by the circum- 
stance* that such was the proportion of capital which qualified the 
large majority of the settlers to receive their grants. I am aware 
that, by the regulations of 1830, the proportion was raised to an 
acre for every Zs. capital ; but I have thought it best to fix one 
uniform price, in order to avoid the disputes and difficulties which 
might otherwise arise. 

" The same rule will apply to those who have received their 
grants in separate allotments : they also may, on their resigning 
two-thirds of their unimproved lands, receive their title to the 
remaining portion, as if it had been in one entire block. 

" This is the only mode which I can suggest for securing to 
the settlers a certain tenure of a reasonable quantity of land ; and 
of breaking up those large grants which are held, as it obviously 
appears, with detriment to the colony at large, and without benefit 
to the individuals. The lands so surrendered, in common with 
other crown-lands in the settlement, will only be disposed of by 
sale at public auction at a fixed minimum price ; and, as in the 
older Australian colonies, will assume a higher value than hitherto. 
FVom this source a fund may be raised, applicable to the importa- 
tion of emigrants, and an impulse given to the development of the 
resources of the colony, which, I apprehend, without some arrange- 
ment of this nature, cannot reasonably be anticipated. Having 
stated this principle, I leave it to yourself and to your council to 
determine the period within which settlers should be allowed to 
avail themselves of the proposed terms. There is another arrange- 
ment which might be advantageous to the settler, and at the same 
time prove a source of revenue to the colony. 

" In the colonies of New South Wales and Van Dieman's 
Land, the sheep-farmers are allowed the privilege, on the pay- 
ment of a moderate rent, of depasturing their flocks on crown- 
lands, until application ia made to the government for their sale. 
The same course might be pursued in the colony under your 
government. I leave it to yourself and to your council to fix the 
amoimt of such rent. Agreements of this nature must not, how- 
ever, be allowed to interfere with the sale of the lands, whenever 
purchasers may be desirous of acquiring them on the usual terms." 
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The reply of Sir George Grey to the letter 
written by the members was a misapprehension of 
the objects, and led to an interview with Lord 
Glenelg, who required a more detailed develop- 
ment of the views and plans of the Association. In 
that document they assured his lordship that they 
never contemplated setting aside any confirmed 
grants but by purchase, and the concurrence of the 
parties, which would be not only a boon to those 
in pecimiary distress, but a method of bringing 
those resumed grants into more profitable occupa- 
tion. The modus operandi which the committee of 
the Association proposed was — 

First, That the limits of the colony be defined 
by Act of Parliament, so that ' the extent of land 
forming the security for loans be settled and known. 
(It had been — vide Governor's commission. Appen- 
dix, p. 1.) 

Secondly, That the crown have authority to 
resume such portions as may be deemed necessary 
of the lands now occupied, paying for the same out 
of the funds so raised on such loan. 

Thirdly, That all the crown-lands of the colony 
be open to purchase as soon as surveyed, but never 
at a less price than 10^. per acre. 

Fourthly, That all the proceeds of the future 
sales (excepting they be a security for the fund to 
pay for the land resumed) shall be employed in de- 
fraying the cost of emigration to the colony. 

Fifthly, That commissioners be appointed to 
act under the colonial department, and to carry the 
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whole system into effect, with power to sell land in 
England, to employ the receipts in defraying the 
passage of such labourers as the purchasers may 
wish to take to the colony, to raise loans for emi- 
gration on the security of future sales, and to regu- 
late the emigration of labourers. 

This , and other applications terminated by the 
following letter from the Colonial-office : — 

" Sir, "Downing Street, 5th Jan. 1839- 

" I am directed by Lord Glenelg to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 23d of November last, requesting his lord- 
ship's sanction to a proposal for the formation of a company for 
the transmission of emigrants to Western Australia. 

" Lord Glenelg observes that one of the main features of the 
plan which you suggest, is, that the proposed company shall re- 
ceive in this country orders for land in the colony at a fixed price, 
instead of being subject, in common with individual purchasers, to 
competition. While his lordship is most anxious to facilitate the 
increase of a labouring population in Western Australia, by means 
of emigration to it from this country, he apprehends that great 
inconvenience would arise from the adoption of the present pro- 
posal, as it would involve an abandonment, in favour of a parti- 
cular company, of the principle now applied in New South Wales 
and Van Dieman's Land, as well as in Western Australia, of dis- 
posing of the crown-lands by public sale, at a minimum price. 
It would be scarcely possible to adopt the separate mode of dis- 
posing of these lands in any colony, without creating reasonable 
dissatisfaction, and exposing the government to the suspicion of 
partiality and of undue preference in transactions of this nature. 

" Lord Glenelg therefore feels himself unable to sanction the 
proposal that the company, if formed, should receive land-orders 
in this country for the selection of land in the colony at the mini- 
mum price per acre, regulating at the time of embarkation the 
disposal of lands in Western Australia. 

"If, however, either an association, or any individuals in this 
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country, desirous of procuring land in Western Australia, should 
be disposed to avail themselves of the suggestion contained in my 
letter to you of the 1 7th of July last. Lord Glenelg would be 
willing to sanction an arrangement by which such parties, on 
paying into the hands of the agent-general for emigration in 
London a certain sum, to be expended by him in the transmission 
of a proper class of emigrants to Western Australia, should receive 
from him a certificate of such pa3rment, which should be taken 
in the colony in payment of any crown-lands of which, subject to 
the ordinary regulations for the disposal of land, the parties may 
become the purchasers. The emigrants might, if desired, be 
selected, subject to the approval of the agent-general for emigra- 
tion, by the parties advancing the money for their conveyance. 

" An option might also be given to the parties, of themselves 
carrying or sefiding out emigrants, to be first approved by the 
agent-general for emigration, with the right of receiving from 
him a certificate for any such emigrant bond fide proceeding to the 
colony ; the amount of such certificate to be calculated with refer- 
ence to the ordinary expense of conveying emigrants of the same 
class to Australia. 

" In the event of an application being addressed to Her Ma- 
jesty in Coimcil for a charter of incorporation, for any company 
with an object of this nature, the details and provisions of the 
proposed charter would, as you are aware, have to be consi- 
dered by the Board of Trade; but Lord Glenelg cannot hold 
out the slightest expectation tliat any exclusive privileges would 
be given to such a company. 

" I have the honour to be, &c. 

"GEORGE GREY. 
"Jambs Irving, Esq., 
JVestem Australian Committee," 

The modified proposal of Sir George Grey 
amounted to nothing beyond retaining the power 
in the hands of the Colonial-office, fulfilling the 
story of the dog in the manger. It would have 
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been just as well to have advertised to this effect : 
" Large tracts of land having been injudiciously 
granted to colonists in Western Australia, from a 
want of knowledge of the principles of colonisa- 
tion, the proprietors are ready to sell them at prices 
varying from one shilling to three shilUngs and six- 
pence an acre ; but the colonial secretary is ready 
to sell at five shillings an acre, and more remote and 
unknown, to those who like to pay that price here." 
It does not appear to have been considered 
by the Colonial-office, that every exertion should 
be made by them to compensate fgr the evils 
endured by the first colonists, from their want 
of systematic government, and their recklessness 
in putting a large body of people on shore on 
an unknown, uninhabited, sandy district, and leav- 
ing them to be ruined, which many were, or to 
thrive as chance might direct. It is clear that the 
colonial secretary should instantly have grasped 
at the proposals of so respectable a body of men, to 
introduce labour where it is the greatest want, and 
to have given them every facility for acquiring land 
either by purchase from the colonists, or from the 
government, and that on the most extended terms 
of payment, so that the amount was expended in 
the transit of respectable labourers.* Two points 
must have been gained: the first, bringing the 

* Sir James Stirling the late governor, Hon. Colonel Talbot, 
Captain Bunbury, Earl Ix)velace, Lord Worsley, Mr. Hart, 
Mr. Major, and others, either joined the committee or supported 
their views. 
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colony again before the public as a sound investment 
of capital; the second, the increase of its population ; 
both being boons to the colonists which ought not to 
have been withheld. It cannot be supposed that 
the undertakings of the company would have been 
limited to those two operations : they would have 
progressively increased, and, without doubt, have 
led to the gradual absorption of all the lands held 
for sale by the colonists, and ensured a constant 
stream of emigrants being sent there. 

Money is granted upon loan to carry on the 
work of the tunnel under the Thames, for opening 
new roads, and for works of public utility : surely it 
would only be an act of justice to advance, say one 
hundred thousand pounds, for the expense of trans- 
mitting, in five succeeding years, five thousand la- 
bourers, male and female, and receiving the future 
land-revenue as seciudty for the repayment. It 
would be a small compensation to the settlers in 
Western Australia for all their sufferings, entailed 
on them by want of knowledge on the great sub- 
ject of colonial emigration in those who ought to 
have been able to have properly directed them. 

As the settlements at Adelaide and Port Philip 
have reaped, firom the partial adoption of Wake- 
field's plan, a supply of combinable labour in their 
first outset, and a land-system which promises to 
continue it, justice demands that some efficient 
means should be adopted to place the injured and 
neglected colony of Western Australia on the same 
footing. The efforts made by the settlers ; the con- 
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sequent sound foundation on which it stands ; the 
fact that it is in every respect equal to the other 
colonies, with more numerous harbours and inlets 
along its seaboard, and superior to them all in 
geographical position, — point it out as the spot 
to which the tide of emigration might flow, with 
the promise of the greatest results. 

As the principles of colonisation and the neces- 
sity of fostering emigration and new settlements 
become every day more apparent, it is to be hoped 
that the present colonial secretary will grant the 
powers required to the Western Australian Society, 
and faciUtate the transmission of a continuous sup- 
ply of labour to that colony ; since it is the one, the 
only, thing now wanted to raise it probably to the 
most valuable settlement of the country. 

It may be expected, that when the Colonial- 
office of England has no system, flagrant acts of 
injustice will be perpetrated, perhaps without the in- 
tention of doing injury, and without the knowledge 
of the extent of misery inflicted. The unwillingness 
to admit that error has been committed is as common 
to human nature as the exhibition of either vanity or 
presumption — the qualities which prevent the ac- 
knowledgment of error ; the denial of justice is a con- 
sequence : and this species of unwillingness is almost 
considered a principle of conduct in public depart- 
ments — an idea founded in weakness ; for whatever 
is morally wrong is politically weak. The injustice 
inflicted on the first settlers at Swan River seems 
to have arisen from the most unsophisticated igno- 
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ranee of all the principles of colonisation^ and not 
from bad intention. With less knowledge of human 
nature than our old friend Sancho, the Viceroy of 
Barataria, would have shewn in the appointment of 
a governor of a new settlement^ the colonial minis- 
ter, in her Majesty^s commission, ^ves to this high 
oflScer the power contained in the following clear, 
non-tautological, and magniloquent sentence: — 
^* And we do hereby give and grant unto you fidl 
power and authority, with the advice of oiu* Execu- 
tive Council of our said territory and its dependen- 
cies, to agree for such lands, tenements, and here- 
ditaments as shall be in our power to dispose of, and 
them to grant to any person or persons upon such 
terms, and services, and acknowledgments, to be 
thereupon reserved unto us according to such in- 
structions as shall be given unto you under our 
sign-manual ; which said grants are to pass and be 
sealed with the seal of our said territory and its 
dependencies ; and being entered upon record by 
such officer or officers as shall be appointed there- 
unto, shall be good and effectual in law against us, 
our heirs, and successors.** 

The regulations were of the same vague stamp, 
giving to all persons arriving, before the end 
of 1830 grants of land free of quit-rent, in pro- 
portion to the capital they were prepared to 
invest, consisting of cattle, stock, implements of 
husbandry, labourers brought out, and all other 
things likely to be of use. The boon was not more 
than was just to those who had left their country. 
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invested capital, and suffered privations in com- 
mencing a new nation ; but it ought to have been 
distinctly stated, that only such actual settlers 
should receive the grants, and that on their reach- 
ing this uninhabited shore. The omission led to 
profuse donations, according to Captain Bannister's 
letters, of grants — to Sir James Hume, who was 
never at the colony — the captains of Her Majesty's 
ships Challenger and Sulphur, and all the officers 
— to the captain's clerk and to others. No blame 
can be attached to any of them for accepting 
estates, or for selling them afterwards, if they 
pleased ; neither is there blame to be attached to 
the governor for exercising his prerogative and 
serving his professional friends ; because it is clear 
that he acted from a generous impulse towards 
them, but without that consideration that a know- 
ledge of the principles on which settlements ought 
to be founded at the Colonial-office would have 
led him to act upon, and thus have secured the 
actual enterprising emigrant from competition, 
suspense, delay (for the surveyed land was soon 
taken up), loss, and that sickness of heart which 
such circumstances would engender; and from 
those evils which followed as consequences, and 
are now among the hardships affecting that beau- 
tifiil country. Again it is urged, that the colonial 
minister is bound, by every call of justice and feeling, 
to take immediate measures to remedy the evil, by 
giving facilities to men of station and respectability 
to forward labourers to the colony, and to under- 
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take themselves some work, the results of which 
would be important both to the present and future 
generations. 

The neck of land which separates Melville 
Water from the ocean is the only barrier to that 
water being one of the finest harbours in the world : 
it is about half a mile long, with deep water on 
both the terminations at the ocean, and at Melville 
Water, Taking, from the best information the 
writer has been able to obtain, the number of cubic 
yards of lime and sandstone to be removed, to make 
a canal of sufficient capacity to carry the largest 
ships, at 800,000 cubic yards, at the present price 
of such labour, the cost would not amount to 
20,000/. Let the amount be raised to 40,000/., 
including all incidental expenses — it would not be 
long before a revenue of 2,000/. a-year would be 
paid as a toll on the transit of all ships entering 
that harbour. The whole port-dues might be liable 
for the payment of the interest. Three hundred 
labourers and their famiUes might be selected and 
hired here, and, under the command of a steady 
officer, be sent out, subject to simple and clear 
agreements as to the amount of wages until the 
work was completed; when every man who had 
behaved himself with propriety should be given, in 
fee, without any farther expense, his title on parch- 
ment, duly registered, to fifty acres of good culti- 
vable land. During the time he was at work, the go- 
vernment should be bound to feed him on the same 
quantity of rations as given to sailors in harbour. 
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and retain from his wages Bs. a-week^ as a fund, at 
colonial interest, with which to establish him at the 
end of the undertaking in one of these Uttle farms. 
Hold out such a reward, with the free passage, and 
fair wages, and shelter until temporary buildings 
are erected at the works, and in one week the 
numbers would be ready. If the government were 
averse to the trouble, and would only guarantee 
five per cent, one morning would be sufficient to 
ensure subscriptions to the ftill amount of the spe- 
cified capital. Such an undertaking would create 
a market for the agricultural produce, effect a work 
which to the end of time would be beneficial to the 
colony and the mother-coimtry, and be a source of 
a gradually increasing revenue, while it would pro- 
mise a supply of labour of a most useful quaUty. 
Swan River was taken possession of with a view to 
a future naval station. The anchorages are, as 
have been stated, rather difficult and encumbered : 
this one undertaking, in which there is not a shadow 
of future loss, would obviate all the difficulties, 
create a perfect harbour, advance the colony, and 
be some compensation for the miseries and losses 
which have been caused by the want of knowledge 
of our colonial department. The steady breezes 
would enable the superintendent engineer to per- 
form much of the heavy work by the natural power 
of the wind. The sandstone hardens by exposure, 
and would constitute excellent building materials ; 
the sale of it might actually cover the whole ex- 
pense, and accelerate the building of Perth and 
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Fremantle. Surely the most rigid parliamentary 
economist would not hesitate to grant such trifling 
aid to our brethren who have left their native land^ 
when that aid would lead to future good and cer- 
tain profit. Such an undertaking is worthy of the 
notice of so able an advocate of colonial legislation^ 
and so philanthropic a statesman, as Mr. W. W. 
Whitmore, whose benevolent and manly views will 
be referred to in the sequel. 

We see every day the accumulating wealth of 
England diffused over, not only this island, but the 
whole of Eiurope and America. It has been lent 
to the governments of nearly all the kingdoms of 
the civilised old world, and from several of them 
not even the interest is received* Thirty millions 
have been sunk in South America ; North America, 
in iron for her railroads and in other ways, retains 
much of the wealth thus transmitted ; ready pur- 
chasers for tracts in the Illinois are found ; and 
the unsubdued and untransferred districts of New 
Zealand, where cannibals and merciless savages 
swarm, and where the most ferocious and degraded 
deserters from the penal settlements and other 
sources haunt the shores, are purchased with 
avidity at four times the price of land in Western 
Australia. Unknown mines in South America have 
millions advanced to work them, never to be re- 
turned. In our own country the formation of rail- 
ways has absorbed, and is still absorbing, nearly 
thirty millions, which will never average a return 
of five per cent per annum profit ; and even for 
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that paltry interest the shareholder must wait 
several years, with only nominal security for the 
capital, and, in spite of all tlie acts of parliament y 
subject to the non-repealed laws of co-partnership. 
Asphalte-companies have commanded tens of thou- 
sands; and innumerable bubble-schemes are fed 
with enormous sums; — while the employment of 
capital with perfect security and great returns in 
Western Australia is overlooked. 

The enormous profits already reahsed by those 
who purchased land in or contiguous to towns or 
ports in Eastern and Southern AustraUa, lead to 
the belief, that a well-arranged company would 
enrich themselves, and benefit the colony and their 
country. The more extended the scale, the greater 
would be the proportional profits. Land should 
be purchased, in the first instance, near the sea, 
where there is either a harboiu: or sheltered an- 
chorage, and into which a river runs. The dis- 
trict chosen should be at some distance from any 
other, for reasons which will be given presently. 
Facilities for transit into the interior should be 
carefully considered. A company having at com- 
mand a sufficient capital, with the power of calling 
for instalments at stated periods, should appoint a 
very capable man as chief-commissioner, who, with 
surveyors, officials, workmen, and provisions, should 
proceed to select the site for a city and estate. 
The first ship's cargo being secured, she should 
be despatched for more provisions, and to make 
arrangements for the transport of cattle of the best 
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breeds. The next ship should convey a well- 
selected body of mechanics and labourers, with 
superintendents, and all bound by the strongest 
agreements. The chief-commissioner, and the 
three next official persons, should be magistrates, 
so that oflPences could be noticed and restrained. 

The ground-plan of a city should have been pre- 
pared, and only subject to modifications from the 
nature of the ground selected. All the science of 
the present day should be concentrated to regulate 
the drainage, lighting, supply of water, and the main 
Unes of ingress and egress; the formation of dry 
and floating-docks, landing-places, and store-houses, 
which latter should be separate tmd fire-proof. The 
situation of the public buildings should be carefully 
chosen ; some should concentrate, others be remote. 
The spaces for public, walks and gardens ought to 
be central, and also on the boundaries. The na- 
ture of the climate would tend to prevent the forms 
of the cities of the old world being too closely fol- 
lowed. The foot- way should every where be under 
cover, as the sun is very powerful, and the rains 
heavy, and the summits of those covered ways be 
also clear and open walks ; while the elevation of the 
houses might be so arranged, that no inconvenience 
would arise fi*om the position of the windows. 
The aspects in that climate would claim particular 
attention, and be arranged subservient to the most 
graceful lines. The different compartments, though 
varying in the architecture, should in each compart- 
ment be uniform. The part intended to be occu- 
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pied by the working classes should be open to the 
breezes, well supplied with water, and particularly 
carefully drained, and not too far distant froni the 
schools, churches, and other pubUc edifices. The 
influence of example and proximity to the higher 
classes would be productive of benefit to both. 
Hotels, skilfully arranged, must be looked on as 
sources of future good, by affording convenience 
and security to all who come to that district. 

As the white ant> and other insects, may be 
troublesome, it will not be considered irrelevant to 
assure the reader, that there has been lately used a 
very cheap specific against the ravages of insects 
and dry and otheij|rots, to which all the timber in 
Austria and warm climates, as well as in England, 
should be submitted. It is not the corrosive sub- 
limate of Messrs. Kyan and Green, which is very 
expensive, and by no means a specific when exposed 
to the light, and consequently neither has been, nor 
ever will be, adopted by the Admiralty. Those 
inventors deserve the highest praise ; though — from 
their not having been aware, when prosecuting 
their experiments, of the effect of Ught on that 
preparation of mercury, — the most that can be 
said in its favour is, that it is an expensive process 
which merely retards decomposition. 

The process alluded to is so cheap, that the 
expense is almost nominal, while the results are 
perfect. The material is the finest sulphate of cop- 
per. The crystals dissolved in warm water in a 
wooden vessel, and broken with a wooden imple- 
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ment^ may then be mixed with cold water in any 
wooden vessel or tank (iron in the vessels should be 
carefully avoided) ; the wood is then immersed^ and 
kept by a cross-bar under the surface : two days for 
each inch of thickness is sufficient. When the tim- 
ber is taken out, the solution should not be wasted, 
as it is effective to the last drop ; the pump used 
in the process should be either of wood or copper ; 
the timbers prepared should be left to dry under a 
shed, and are then fit for use, and indestructible by 
any of the rots or natural means of decomposition ; 
and will never be assailed by the white ants, or any 
insects whatever. Even paper washed with the 
solution will not be touched by the white ant. 
Canvass so prepared has been immersed for eight 
months in the fungus-pit at Woolwich, and 
brought out quite pure and uninjured. The 
sand-bags used for batteries at Woolwich are 
neither decomposed nor shew any symptoms of 
decay, after a much longer period ; and even green 
wood becomes, after immersion, indestructible. As 
sulphate of copper is very cheap, about the tenth 
of the price of corrosive sublimate, and the strong- 
est solution requires not more than four ounces 
to one gallon of water, its general adoption cannot 
be far distant. The sails prepared for the Ad- 
miralty are perfect, neither suffering ft-om mildew, 
nor the effects of heat and damp. It will very 
soon supersede tar in cordage ; white cordage, by 
the experiments of Du Hamel, has been long 
known to be stronger than when tarred, and 
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with the addition of the solution, will soon add to 
the efficiency and economy of our ships* rigging. 
Nets and other implements much exposed to wet 
and Sim are rendered safe from the effiscts of both. 
The adoption of this process in Australia, including 
the fisheries, will add to the value and comfort of 
every structure : it is the discovery of Mr. Joshua 
Margary, who has secured it by a patent. The most 
extensive experiments on canvass were made by 
the great firm of Leader, Holland, and Co., whose 
factories are in Scotland, and where it is now pre- 
pared in great quantities. 

Let us now return to the main branch of the 
subject. The roads of the chief lines of transit 
should be scientifically constructed from their 
very foundations, and completed as soon as pos- 
sible. Before even those works are begun, the 
cultivation of a fertile tract should have com- 
menced, accessible either by water, or to which a 
road should be instantly made. On a yet more 
remote spot, the flocks may be depastured, and 
a village built, which, in simplicity, neatness, 
beauty, and comfort, should be a model; and at 
the same time, the route should be marked, and be 
gradually made a perfect road. These cultivated 
tracts and pastures, assisted by ships, would supply 
the operatives with food, who should be left to 
purchase it at a fair market-price, and thus return 
some of the current wealth to the colonists. It is 
true, that to commence and carry on so vast a 
plan, would require a large capital and fine arrange- 
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ment ; so does a railway. Six millions have been 
expended on the works between London and 
Birmingham ; the security and returns depend 
entirely on a monopoly of the transit-trade, — a 
monopoly only to last until the proprietors on the 
common roads have spirit enough to support the 
introduction of mechanical power on them. One- 
half of that sum, judiciously expended and man* 
aged as the work progresses, would build the most 
beautiful town in the world, bring into cultivation 
an extensive territory, retummg a profit from the 
results of capital, land, and combinable labour, never 
yet realised, with the security for the principal daily 
increasing, opening at the same time a new and great 
emporium for our commerce. Such an enterprise 
would be worthy of the manufacturing and mer- 
cantile community, and would, no doubt, be sup- 
ported by the capitalists of another class. It would 
set an example to other bodies of men ; and the 
capital of our country would be employed in sup^ 
porting the manufacturing era in which we now are, 
and from which there is no return but by a revolu- 
tion, which would overturn the whole fabric of 
society, instead* of its being wasted in foreign loans, 
embarked in miiiing speculations in distant realms, 
or sunk in undertakings whose security is con- 
tingent on doubtftil monopoly. To those financial 
facts, add the glory of calling into life the silent, 
fertile, and lovely regions, pointed out by Pro- 
vidence as one of the means of supporting us in 
our present position. 
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CHAPTER X. 

JOURNAL, LETTERS, &C. 

As the wish of the writer is not to tire the reader 
with discussions, however useful, but not amusing, 
the following journal, by Mr. Bussell, now settled 
at La Vasse, is inserted, as it gives a natural and 
vivid description of a part of the coast which has 
never before been described. Mr. Bussell is known 
by his friends to be an excellent classic : the writer 
was much struck at finding on the blank pages of 
this journal quotations from Aristotle, and defini- 
tions of rhetoric. The emanations of genius alone 
survive the wrecks of empires : in the darkest ages 
they shone amid the snows of Iceland, and now 
they are borne by taste and refinement to the re- 
motest confines of the southern world, promising, 
with prophetic voice, that neither the wonders of 
science, nor the rigidity of utilitarianism, shall 
quench the aspirations of poetry, or restrain the 
flight of imagination. Throughout the wide field 
of animate and inanimate creation, we see the com- 
bination of perfect adaptation with beauty, com- 
prising every hue and form in the mantle of the 
earth, and in its living myriads that creep, or prowl, 
or graze upon it ; in mid air, among the feathered 
tribes, with all their beauteous plumage ; in the 
waters, among the finny shoals resplendent in every 
light. May the combination in nature teach man- 
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kind never to submit to their separation in the in- 
tellectual acquirements and exercises of the mind ! 
Who would deprive the " token of the covenant" 
of its hues? — who would ask that active heat 
should gleam with diminished lustre ? 

MR. BUSSELL'S JOURNAL. 

Augusta, situated at the mouth of Hardy's In- 
let in Flinder's Bay, was settled in May 1 830 by 
three parties ; Captain MoUoy, who was appointed 
president, Mr. Turner, and Messrs. Bussell. The 
anchorage, though open to the S,E. and S.W., 
offered security from the quarters whence the gales 
are to be apprehended in winter, and, with good 
holding-grounds, appeared not ineligible for ship- 
ping at all seasons. Experience has since proved, 
that during the winter-months, June, July, and 
August, a safer resort cannot be found : at that 
period it teems with whales ; and has already been 
visited with success by the Americans for the sake 
of that lucrative branch of commerce. 

The entrance to the Inlet is over a bad bar, on 
which, during a north-west wind, when the freshes 
are running and the tides very high, a depth of 
nine feet has been found with unbroken water, 
This, however, is a rare occurrence ; and the huge 
rollers of the ocean, or the western swell, to which 
the bay is open, offer a forbidding aspect to the 
stranger, as they break on the sandy shoal at the 
mouth of the river ; though by persons used to surf 
they are little dreaded, and there is seldom a day 
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when a loaded boat may not be taken over in per- 
fect safety. When the wind is west of souths (a 
point from which the bay appears to have some 
shelter from the reefs,) there is, nevertheless, the 
most sea in the bay and surf on the bar, in conse- 
quence of the wind and swell coming from the 
same quarter and acting in concert. Ships land 
their cargoes behind a reef opposite the town, from 
whence they used to be re-shipped by the settlers 
for a passage into the river ; and I do not remem- 
ber an instance of any loss having been sustained 
on these occasions. I allude here to the earUer 
times of Augusta, when Captain Molloy, Mr. Tur- 
ner, and myself, the principal importers, with the 
government-store, were all located within the Inlet. 
At that period I had almost always the personal 
conduct of the water-party, and can speak from 
experience. 

Of the coast east of Hardy's Inlet, Mr. Preston, 
now captain, the then first lieutenant of H. M. S. 
Sulphur, has said that there is no landing for a boat, 
except in the immediate vicinity of the river ; and 
indeed, for a sandy beach, it is the most formidable 
that can be imagined, the first rollers beginning to 
top sometimes near a quarter of a mile from land. 
Beyond Reef-point, it is farther rendered inacces- 
sible by a barrier of tabular rock. 

North of Augusta, towards Cape Leeuwin, land- 
ing may be found in many places through breaches 
in a reef that runs parallel with the shore. The 
largest vessel ever inside this reef was the Mary 
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Anne, cutter, of about twenty-five tons, drawing 
perhaps eight feet water. She underwent a thorough 
repair, haying been wrecked through the negli* 
gence of her crew. 

Between Mutton-bird Island, one of the rocks 
off the Leeuwin, and the main, it has long been a 
favourite idea that a passage may be found for a 
vessel of considerable burden ; it was even said 
that the Royal William, sealer, of 150 tons, which 
for some weeks lay under the above-named 
island, having approached it from without, had 
rounded a passage for herself into the bay in 
that direction ; she, however, never made use 
of the discovery. If such a passage could be 
ascertained, so that a vessel might slip and run, in 
case of the dreaded south-easter, Augusta might 
prove a valuable port, so immediately in the vicinity 
of the promontory, of which, when a ship is once 
to leeward, no calculation on the score of delay 
can be entered into. It is admirably adapted for 
whale-fishery, and abundant in the finest and most 
gigantic timber. Her Majesty's brig Zebra was 
nearly on her beam-ends, lost her guns, and sus- 
tained much injury in a severe gale off these coasts 
in August 1835: either Flinder^s or Geographe 
Bay might have afforded shelter from the strong 
westerly winds with which she had to contend ; but 
on the chart of the coast the one was designated 
by the inviting name o^angerous Bight, the other 
just indicated* . 

A wide berth should be given the reefs that 
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project beyond Alouam's Isle to the south-east; 
from the north-east they may be approached near 
enough to see the seals basking on the rocks. 

Cape Leeuwin is a low bill, opposing to a tre- 
mendous sea an inclined plane of some acres of 
solid granite. The indentations in the neighbour- 
ing north-west coast are not safely to be approached 
in boats, aboimding^ as they do, in large masses of 
detached rock. Near Cape Hamelin there is a 
small bay, of the capabilities of which Mr. Preston 
has expressed a very favourable opinion in a journal 
which has been published. I accompanied him in 
the excursion, and, to all appearance, there was 
access for a large ship; but nothing satisfactory 
can be gained from a shore-view. One thing is 
most certain, that with the White Patch under her 
lee, a vessel would indeed prize a refuge in this 
position north of Cape Hamelin. Other more com- 
modious harbours are said to exist, but no good 
authority has yet traversed that line of beach, or 
attempted a landing. 

I was myself once caught in a westerly gale off 
the White Patch. The sea ran very high : we were 
steering south, but beginning to debate which. Cape 
Leeuwin or Naturaliste, we should weather most 
readily. As is usual in these latitudes, the wind 
began to acquire southing as it increased in vio- 
lence. It appeared impossible to weather the 
Leeuwin, and we put aboift at sunset. The gale 
continued hauling round south. In the middle 
watch we hove to, having gained a good offing ; at 
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sunrise we were abreast of Cape Naturaliste. The 
sea ran too high for us to make any thing of a 
coiu^e ; we therefore ran into Geographe Bay, and 
were detained three days with a N.N.W. wind. 
There was smooth water, and good landing in the 
south-west comer of the bay, where we anchored 
all the time of our stay, and the ship took in wood 
and water. 

Thus much information am I able to give of 
that redoubtable cape, the Leeuwin, and its vicinity ; 
and I have undertaken it the more willingly, as 
I feel myself not unqualified. In Flinder's Bay, 
during a period of foiu* years, I have had much 
opportunity of observation. There is not a rock 
upon which man may set his foot, that I have not 
frequented with sealing-club or fishing-line, or ran- 
sacked for sea-birds' eggs ; nor a creek or bay 
within Hardy's Inlet, that I have not persecuted 
with nets and guns in time of dearth. These four 
years were not a period of profit, though by no 
means divested of interest. Successes commenced 
with my settling at Geographe Bay, in April 1834, 
after losses by moves, fire, and wreck, and unsuc- 
cessful struggles with natural difiiculties in a heavily 
timbered district. On this bay, a more promising 
field, I will offer some remarks in addition to the 
description that Sir J. Stirling has been kind enough 
to supply me with, and which shall follow. 

Cape Naturaliste, Bte Cape Leeuwin, is exposed 
to an ever-turbulent sea, for in the finest weather 
the ocean-swell keeps up its uniform roll, and 
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breaks with fury little mitigated on this bare, high, 
and water-worn promontory, and roars among the 
granitic fragments that project beyond. There are 
no dangers ; the shore is bold, and a ship may sail 
within rifle-shot of the rocks. On rounding the 
point, the sudden transition from the motion of 
a sea that has its fetch from the Cape of Good 
Hope to comparative tranquillity, is very striking. 
But not until a ship has advanced some distance 
beyond Bowker's Bay is the heave lost, for it 
worms itself most strangely into places that appear 
quite protected ; hence a continual surf breaks on 
the beach of that small bight, Bowker's Bay — (I 
have had an opportunity of seeing this from sea, 
after a heavy gale,) — as it appears to be alternately 
filled and dramed by a swell that, from its magni- 
tude, the eye can hardly observe, except by its 
alteration in level, as marked by the rocks that ex- 
tend half across the entrance. 

Summer Bay, south of the Castle Rock, is no- 
ticed in the subjoined letter from Sir J. Stirling, as 
also Vasse Inlet and Port Leschenhault. Remark- 
able features in Geographe Bay are the extreme 
regularity of its soundings, the absence of sand- 
hummocks on the coast, (for verdure and trees 
extend down to the very beach,) and the extensive 
fields of weed which are every where visible, at the 
depth of from one to four fathoms, through its very 
clear waters. These two Bast circumstances have 
always been adduced as a testimony of the tran- 
quiUity that must at all times pervade its bosom ; 
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and have struck the transient visitor as incontro- 
vertible evidence. 

Captain Stirling^ then commanding Her Ma- 
jesty's ship Success, says, April 1827, "The third 
bay. Summer Bay, I imderstood from Mr. Belches's 
report, offers shelter as far as N.N.W., and, in his 
opinion, is a preferable anchorage to the one we 
occupied, there being no symptoms on the shore 
of any boisterous sea ever having acted upon it, 
while we found fresh-water springs," &c. &c. 

I, who have been at some pains to observe it 
during storms, have been much struck with its dis- 
similarity to other parts of the coast under like 
circumstances. Though the la^ding in a boat may 
be difficult during the period that the gale blows 
clear of the cape, I have never witnessed that un- 
dulation of outline in the horizon indicative of a 
heavy swell at sea, or seen any thing to be appre- 
hended by a ship well found in ground-tackle. I 
walked once four miles along the beach during the 
heaviest gale I remember from the north. On my 
return, the wind suddenly subsided, and in an hour 
1 could have beached a Thames wherry : such sub- 
sidence could not have occurred in a dangerous 
sea. Causes have been given for these phenomena ; 
one is, the very gradual shoahng of the water, four 
fathoms being found some miles from shore, scarcely 
affording depth for a high sea : this, combined with 
an exclusion from the ocean-swell, and the habit 
of the stormy winds to veer round to the west 
before they blow their strongest, may contribute to 
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afford some solution. It must be borne in mind 
that these observations have been made in by no 
means the most sheltered part of the bay. Some 
notion of the regularity of soundings may be formed 
from the colonial schooner^ Champion, having been 
kept so close in shore as to stir up the bottom the 
whole way from Summer Bay to Vasse Inlet. The 
practice of the natives to wade out with torches by 
night to spear fish, may convey an idea of the 
tranquillity of a beach, and its freedom from surf. 

The action of the sea on this coast seems very 
capricious, giving and taking here and there with- 
out apparent cause. About eight miles west of 
Vasse it has made gradual inroads on some wood- 
land ; and trees (peppermint heptospermum) of a cen- 
tury's growth lie prostrate, while many of their 
brethren have their roots undermined, and hang 
their willow-like foliage and hoary blossoms over 
the sands. On the other hand, undulations of 
sand following the curvature of the beach, seem to 
argue a constant additional increase of territory 
from immemorial ages. 

The inlets Vasse and Toby's are very insig- 
nificant ; a large boat, however, when the winter- 
freshes have deepened the bar of the former, may 
carry four or five feet water, over a bank on which 
the sea seldom breaks, into a narrow deep channel 
that connects an estuary of extensive flats with the 
bay. This estuary is the receptacle of the various 
small rivers that originate in Whicher's range ; it 
abounds in fish, and on that account its neighbour- 
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hood has always appeared more thickly peopled 
with blacks than any other part of the coast, aflFord- 
ing great facilities for the construction of their rude 
weirs, or fish-traps. 

It should be observed of Flinder^s Bay, that the 
time when this coast is most frequented by ship- 
ping (the summer), is precisely the period when 
that part is most obnoxious to unfavourable winds ; 
and that though stiff breezes are frequent, storms 
never occur in that part of the year, and that ships 
have rode out the heaviest south-easters without 
injury. The inconvenience of landing goods, rather 
than absolute danger, has procured it an ill name, 
and traders are naturally shy of it 

During the months that whales frequent the 
coast, from June to September, nothing can be 
safer; it may also be remarked that south-east 
winds rarely blow strong till the summer is well 
advanced. Geographe Bay, on the other hand, 
has been frequented from September till May, 
months when there can exist no doubt of its se- 
curity. How ships might find it in June, July, 
and August, and how far it may answer the pur- 
pose of a permanent anchorage, time and expe- 
rience alone can determine. The only account of 
a ship being surprised in a gale of wind there, is 
given by the French. 

Of the nature of the landing in the neighbour- 
hood of the town, I can speak from long experience. 
In the months from September to May it is unex- 
ceptionable ; and it has the advantage, enjoyed no 
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where else on the coasts of receiving cattle imme- 
diately upon pastures. I have disembarked stocky 
both horses and cows^ in a very weak state^ in boats^ 
and by swimming them on shore ; the latter mode 
is the safest and simplest, unattended with the 
danger from injury to which they are exposed while 
in the slings, or amongst the thwarts of boats, 
which being those with which small coasters are 
furnished, are usually quite unfit for the purpose. 
Weakly animals make no effort at swimming ; they 
throw themselves on their sides, their nostrils are 
kept above water by a person in the stem of the 
boat, and they land unexhausted, perhaps bettered 
by a good wash after the confinement and stench 
of a crowded hold. Packages of 5 cwt. are landed 
dry and without difficulty upon poles ; heavier arti- 
cles, unsupplied as we are by mechanical power, 
are attended with inconvenience, if they require to 
be kept dry. Of this bay, as of Port Leschenhault, 
(vide Major Irwin's book and the French account,) 
it may be said that in the season it teems with 
whales. I have distinctly heard them spouting at 
my house, a distance of two miles from the sea. 
In September 1836, I was becalmed in a small 
cutter off Point Piquet for a day and a half ; from 
thence they were to be seen in all directions, sport- 
ing over a large expanse as smooth as a mirror. 
What success would have attended the well- 
directed efforts of two or three whalers' stations 
on the heights, may be supposed. There is a ske- 
leton now in Bowker's Bay ; indeed, it is not an 
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uncommon thing for whales to be thrown on 
shore in different parts of the coasts affording 
hosts of natives^ who congrisgate from all quar- 
ters^ unlimited gratification for by no means fasti- 
dious palates. 

The area of the county of Sussex contains a 
very small proportion of pasture. It is occupied 
for the most part by wally ridges^ overgrown with 
invincible forests. Such^ at least with the excep- 
tion of the Carter Plains, is the character of the 
whole country over which the road is marked. It 
is legitimate, however, to infer that this road tra- 
verses the highest and most unpromising district ; 
for at a short distance east of it, the waters have a 
direction contrary to those over which it passes, 
shewing that a divortium aquarum, of which Mount 
Yates is part, extends somewhat in the same 
Une. Again, to the west, the streams increase in 
size, and the ravines are deeper as they approach 
the sea. 

The river Blackwood, the largest, I think, on 
the whole coast, must be the receptacle of the 
waters, having an easterly course. It is remark- 
able of this river, that it has been traced forty or 
fifty miles from its junction with the Chapman 
branch, and that little alteration in size or ap- 
pearance is said to be perceptible. Its banks are 
encumbered with enormous trees, and are very 
steep, with scarce an instance of any thing worthy 
the name of meadow ; small alluvial depositions of 
two or three acres, still heavily timbered with 
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flooded-gum (eucalyptm paludosa), and bearing a 
broom-like papflionaceous shrubs are found at the 
salient angles of its banks ; while the opposite and 
retiring are worn and rocky. When further exa- 
mined^ it will probably be found identical with the 
Arthur, a river crossed on the road to King 
George's Sound. Should this prove the case, its 
character, with its name, will undergo a change, 
for that river is said to water a rich and beautiful 
pasture-district. 

Of the Scott, flowing, like the Blackwood, into 
Hardy's Inlet, httle is known. It has been crossed 
about ten miles east of Augusta, where it appeared 
nothing but a collection of swamps. To the head 
of the boat-navigation there is Uttle worthy of 
notice; the land is barren, and heavily wooded. 
Charles' Downs, on the south coast, are said to be 
very extensive, open, grassy pastures, producing 
not luxuriant, but healthy herbage. They were 
the resort of some stray cattle ; a good argument 
in their favour. 

The downs about Cape Leeuwin are of the 
same description, but somewhat inferior ; they might 
afford a healthy run for sheep, but would sustain 
few in proportion to their extent. 

The next river, the Margaret, is crossed by the 
road at some rapids, and, as it has been traced to 
the coast, a description of it will throw some light 
on the nature of the country between the Une 
of road and the western beach. This singular 
stream, taking its rise in the Whicher range of 
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hills^ is a continued succession of rapids for the 
space of fifteen miles before it reaches the sea. 
The first part of its course, which, firom some cir- 
cumstances, would appear to have considerable 
elevation, is through a barren country of shea-oak 
{camrarina equisetifoUa) and mahogany. The rocks 
over which it falls at intervals are flat slabs of red 
sandstone. It is joined about six or eight miles 
from the sea by the Morven, an insignificant branch ; 
not so small, however, but that one of its reaches 
occupied an exploring party some hours in the 
construction of a raft — needlessly, for both above 
and below some river-like pools it is easily ford- 
able. Hence the united waters pass through a 
beautiftdly picturesque and rich, though heavily 
timbered district, productive of feed, and capable 
of sustaining herds of large stock, but unfit for 
sheep-grazing. 

The last parallel of country (for, from excur- 
sions in other parts, soils of different quality 
seem to run in parallels with the beach) consists 
of those indurated sand-downs that form so strik- 
ing a feature on the coasts of New Holland. The 
first rise of these hills is clothed with forests of 
gigantic blue-gum ; some of their trunks six-and- 
thirty feet in girth, yet withal so straight and 
lofty, that at a distance they appear slender poles 
before they reach the point from whence the 
branches grow. Next follows the line of bleak 
downs, resembling those of the Leeuwin and Natu- 
raliste ; through which, with high, white, cavemed 
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cliffs on either side^ this beautiful and interest- 
ing torrent bursts into the sea^ over a beach ex- 
posed to the foil sweep of the ocean-roll. From 
this beach^ as a prelude to a storm, surfs may be 
heard at a distance of from fifteen to twenty 
miles. The grandeur of such a scene needs no 
comment. 

These caves and cUfFs, improperly so called, 
are very curious : the face of the precipice is an 
advancing, and not a wasting surface. The talus, 
instead of being formed of the debris of the rock 
of which the hills are composed, are blocks of 
water-worn granite, apparently the nucleus on 
which the surrounding downs have gathered. 
The stream flowing at the bottom seems to have 
presented the collection of sand, as in other parts ; 
and the downs, by a process of filtration of water 
impregnated with calcareous matter, becoming in- 
durated, pour stalactites over the brow : these, 
uniting with the stalactites below, form pillars and 
caves in triple ranges. This same action is going on 
at Turner's river, which I visited some years ago, 
for the purpose of examining the caves : in them 
I found stalactites of salt as well as stone ; and 
the surface of the ground, along which a small 
spring found its way into the river, was coated 
with carbonate of lime in thin flakes like ice; 
while much of the bush was incrusted with it. 

The rivers that flow into Vasse Inlet are very 
small ; their banks, however, are rich in pasture, 
and upon them are situated the most promising 
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farms^ producing butter, cheese, and potatoes; for 
which articles there is always great demand. 
Horses are bred with much success in this district ; 
sheep have not yet been introduced ; but goats on 
one farm are becoming nimierous, kept merely for 
the carcass. By these farms (when their sheep 
outnumber what can be supported by their dry 
runs), it is probable that the western downs may 
be turned to account at a time of year when 
vegetation is most luxuriant, the close of the 
winter. 

From what has been said, it will appear that 
though the rich woodlands of Sussex have been 
proved capable of feeding to perfection horses and 
homed cattle, it is not generally a district favourable 
for sheep-pasture, excepting perhaps its downs : its 
wealth is in its coast-line, and the opportunities it 
offers to the whaler. This may refer to FUnder's 
Bay and Augusta, where some gardens of the finest 
soil have been cleared with immense labour, imme- 
diately on the beach, well situated for the supply 
of vegetables to ships. Geographe Bay, the north- 
ern boundary of this county, affording, at all 
events, for the nine most useful months in the 
year, good anchorage, having in itself pastures on 
the very beach, and bordering as it does upon 
WelUngton, a tract from recent discoveries found 
to be rich in sheep-walks, may hence anticipate a 
double source of traffic and consequerice. The 
statements of a higher authority on the nautical 
qualifications of this bay here follow : — 

R 
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LETTER 
From Sib Jambs Stiblino to J. O. Bussbll, Esq., J. P. 

" Mt dbab Sib, 

" In compliance with a request you have made to me as to a 
statement of my opinion of the anchorage in G^graphe Bay, I 
send you the following remarks. 

" On the western side of that great indentation there is 
usually to be found good stiff holding- ground. The best an- 
chorage in that part is in Summer Bay, situated in the south- 
western comer in about four or five fothoms, having the extremi- 
ties of the point to the N.W., bearing about N.W. by N. In that 
position a vessel is sheltered from the great western or ocean 
swell ; and I think, if well found with anchors and cables, any 
ship might ride there in safety throughout the winter ; she would, 
at all events, be more secure than in Table Bay. In the first 
place, because she would be covered by the land three or four 
points more to the northward, and the holding-ground is better. 
The anchorage of Vasse Inlet is very safe in summer ; for gales of 
wind are scarcely known in that season, and the bottom is good 
and tenacious. We hardly know enough as yet, to pronounce 
positively as to its security in winter ; but, with Cape Naturaliste 
bearing about N.W. by W. or W.N.W., twice as much shelter 
exists there as in Table Bay against N.W. gales ; and I think the 
bottom is preferable. The anchorage off Port Leschenhault is open 
from W.W. by N. to N. J W., and in a N.W. gale would not 
be altogether safe ; but it may be frequented in the summer, with 
proper precautions for removing from it on the approach of bad 
weather, which is always indicated by the barometer on this coast. 

" Any ship in which you may return to this colony may safely 
undertake to land at the Vasse between the months of October and 
March ; and if she be well found and well managed, she need not 
fear to do so at any season, if proper attention be paid to the 
weather-glass. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Yoitfs, &c. 
(Signed) J. STIRLING, Capt. R.N." 
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The late accounts of Wamborough Sound now 
demand our notice ; while some expressions of sur- 
prise may be permitted, that ten years should have 
elapsed before a fine harbour, not more than twenty- 
eight miles south of the mouth of the Swan River, 
was discovered ! The oversight is curious, and at 
the same time indicates neglect in some official 
department. 

Captain Adams, of the American whaler Pio- 
neer, has frequented the harbour, and with his 
officers paid the minutest attention to the state of 
the bar during heavy gales, and saw no breakers 
when the sea was highest, but reports that the chan- 
nel was more than usually apparent. There are 
six and a half fathoms on the bar; and no doubt 
is entertained of its being safe to run through it 
in the heaviest gales. Captain Wickham, of her 
Majesty's sloop Beagle, corroborates the statement, 
and has written to say, that his vessel had there 
ridden out a terrific gale in perfect safety. The sur- 
vey made by Captain Belches, and transmitted to 
the Admiralty, was kbidly lent to the Geographical 
Society, from whence it mysteriously disappeared, 
which has prevented the information it conveyed 
being given. It is surrounded by a part of Mr. 
Peel's original grant ; and may hereafter, in some 
degree, compensate him for the losses he has sus- 
tained and the privations he has endured. 

On the receipt of Captain Belches' report, the 
governor, surveyor-general, and a party, proceeded 
to the place. The late Lieutenant Jones and 
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Captain Bannister justly deserve the credit of 
calling the attention of the colonists to this im- 
portant harbour ; they were ably seconded by the 
American Captain Adams^ who aflTorded every 
facility in his power. It is due to the Americans to 
state^ that we are more indebted to them than to 
any others for our knowledge of the inlets and an- 
chorages of the western seaboard. Our Admiralty 
have no printed sailing-directions of that part of the 
coast — a deficiency which should be supplied as 
quickly as possible. Town-allotments were laid out, 
and soon disposed of. Farms are to be established 
on the banks of the Serpentine River in the neigh- 
bourhood of the bay, where an extensive tract of 
wheat-land has been found, clothed with pure and 
excellent grasses. This fine district commences 
about seven miles from the port, and extends in an 
easterly direction on both sides of the rivers, over 
the hills, and there unites with the Beverley dis- 
trict, about twenty miles to the southward of York. 
The following letter, firom the late Lieutenant 
Jones of the navy to the editor of the Perth Ga- 
zette, is a yet stronger proof of the Umited nature 
of the survey of the coast even contiguous to 
Fremantle : — 

" Mr. Editor, " Fremantle, 27th Jan. 1838. 

" I observe in your Oazette of 26th ^tant an article enti- 
tled ' Expedition to the Souths' by which it appears that, within 
the last month, an inspection has been made of an extensive 
and, eventually, a valuable line of coast of the main and islands 
southerly. 

" The discoveries at length made I feel pleasure in congratu- 
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lating the colony upon ; because I am assured they are important 
to the prospective interests of this colony. As one, however, 
quite unconnected with it, I should not have obtruded myself, 
had I not a cogent reason, which I will shortly express. 

" About six or seven weeks ago, I went with Capt. Bannister in 
that gentleman's boat, about thirty miles to the southward, through 
the passage south of Garden Island. We ascertained there was 
a good coasting-harbour between Cape Peron and Penguin Sound, 
with a dear passage between the reefs capacious enough for the 
' Champion' to work through, having from three to four fathoms 
in it. This harbour will, in progress of time, probably be found 
invaluable to the coasting-trade. On our return through the 
passage south of Ghurden Island, I was convinced that this said 
Grarden Island channel had depth enough for the colonial schooner, 
and possibly larger vessels ; which opinion was strengthened by 
the recollection that I had seen its waters last winter, when 
agitated by a gale of wind, as I happened to be walking round the 
island during, I think, the heaviest gale of the winter. Such 
subjects interesting my mind, I stood on its southern promontory, 
and contemplated the reefs and breakers, &c. ; and the result was 
a strong conviction that a good passage existed between those 
reefis and shoals for vessels, probably of one or two hundred tons. 

" On my return to Fremantle on the latter occasion, in Capt. 
B.'s boat, I happened to meet Mr. Roe, the surveyor- general, to 
whom I communicated my conviction of the existence of a good 
channel south of Garden Island ; but not having a lead and line 
in the boat, I regret I could not state minutely the depth of 
water. Mr. Roe differed with me in opinion, and positively denied 
the existence of such a channel for any thing larger than boats ; 
and endeavoured to describe to me the nature of the shoals and 
reefs in that vicinage, and how carefully he had examined the 
locality. Mr. Roe's explanation had not the effect of shaking 
my conviction, so recently stamped on my mind by practical obser- 
vation, and confirmed on a former occasion by ocular proof. 

" A few days after this, Mr. Roe sailed through the said 
passage in a large boat : what his discoveries were upon that 
occasion, I know not ; but I was pleased, yet not astonished, to 
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observe that, in the recent excursion of the ' Champion' to the 
island, that she was sailed through the identical passage, piloted, 
I presume, by the surveyor-general, the existence of which he, a 
few days previously, had so plainly doubted. I lament that Mr. 
Roe should have been so totally imacquainted with this valuable 
passage within twenty miles of this place, after his residence in 
the colony as surveyor-general from its commencement — a period 
of nine years! and doubtless this is a subject of still greater 
regret to himself. But better late than never. I rejoice in a 
discovery so valuable as this inestimable acquisition to the coast- 
ing-trade in embryo ; and I have no hesitation in pronouncing it 
most important to this interest, and consequently to all future 
settlers who may locate themselves on the island, and westward 
as far as the sound; but more particularly about Leschenhault 
and the Vasse, as the produce of those districts must be chiefly 
brought to Fremantle by that mode of conveyance ; and hence 
this channel is of the greatest importance to the general interests 
of the colony. That Mr. Roe partakes of the regret I above 
express, I cannot doubt, because every such natural feature in a 
new country is of great value to those persons already settled, 
and tends to make that new and undeveloped country the more 
inviting to others who may be looking out for some such country, 
which to adopt as their future home. 

*' It is a reflection of deep import, as involving the interests of 
this young colony — so languid, so lethargic, so problematical — 
that those whose province it is ' to be up and be stirring,' should 
with anxious and jealous industry pry into nature within their 
territory, — I am now especially adverting to its physical geo- 
graphy and hydrography, — and by developing that which nature 
liberally gives and reveals to man, proclaim these advantages to a 
world ever ready to accept and commingle them with their inter- 
ests. At least, I think I am borne out in this latter opinion, when 
I reflect what hosts of our countrymen and what bulks of capital 
are now lying almost dormant, and of course ready to be trans- 
planted to other countries. And where will our countrymen go ? 
—to those portions of the globe which, in point of climate, soil, 
locality, and other natural resources, which, in conjunction with 
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our native constitution and laws, if properly implanted, hold out 
the brightest prospects to their energetic, persevering, and san- 
guine character. Is it not, then, incumbent on you to shew your 
adopted country to the best advantage ? Before quitting this idea, 
I would ask these searching questions — ^What does this colony 
require to impel prosperity ? What is Swan River panting for ? 

" I have further to remark, with the desire to be useful, that 
I strongly recommend a careful examination of the waters within 
Point Peron and Penguin Island. ' I know of a good passage 
through the reefs in that locality, with three or four fathoms ; 
and I doubt not of the existence of a good coasting -harbour there, 
which will be another valuable accessory to the future coasting' 
trade. 

" One strong motive I have for now troubling you is, that as 
I never desire to make an assertion without proof, or attach blame 
without cause, and as things said will, in general, be soon known 
in so small a commimity, doubtless that which I said lately on 
Arthur's Head in the presence of Messrs. Bull and Scott, is gene- 
rally known. When the latter individual was speaking rather 
fiilly as to his duties and privileges as harbour- master, pilot, &c., 
with the recollection fresh on my mind of the denial on the part 
of the surveyor- general of the existence of a passage south of 
Ghu^en Island, it of course occurred to me, that if Mr. Roe did 
not know this channel, (without my adverting to much else of 
the paucity of knowledge of the waters within the islands, reefs, 
&c. on the coast of Swan River.) I had sufficient reason for what 
I did say ; but that, as my assertion only, without the cause, is 
known, it may be presumed I made it without proof; that I was 
borne out in saying what I then said to Messrs. Bull and Scott, 
namely, that the pilotage of the place was not known, and that 
no individual whose duty it was, was properly acquainted with 
the pilotage. The leading subject of this letter will prove 
whether or not I was justified in that assertion. Desiring to 
exculpate myself from the censure of wantonly or virulently 
aspersing character, or speaking even plainly without cause, but 
especially to rouse this community to the propriety and necessity 
of examining within its territory, and finding out her natural re- 
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sources, — so essential to the present well-being of its people, 

expediting a prosperous progress, and consolidating its future 

welfeure. 

" SAMUEL JONES." 

On the 5th January 1 838, H. M. S. Beagle sailed 
for the northern coast, and returned on the 26th 
of May. The attention was chiefly directed to 
King's Sound, in Dampier's Archipelago; and at 
the extremity of it a new river, called the Fitzroy, 
has been discovered, which is thus described in 
that useful and intelligent publication the " Perth 
Gazette :** — 

" The entrance is wide, but numerous sand- 
banks, partly dry at low-water, block up the ap- 
proach, rendering it unnavigable for vessels of any 
burden : it was traced up a distance of about 
thirty miles, and the rise and fall of the tide was 
found to be twenty-two feet at the full and change 
of the moon. The water was fresh at half-ebb, 
close to the entrance of the river ; and where they 
left it, it was running at the rate of one and two 
miles an hour. The dead rushes on the branches 
of the trees at the point where they left the river, 
gave every appearance of its having risen twenty 
feet above its then level. Low mangoes skirted 
the entrance on either side ; but after following up 
the river a distance of about ten miles, they came 
upon an open country with grassy plains. At the 
distance of about twenty miles, from the top of a 
tree the country around appeared as level as the 
horizon ; in some places grassy plains, and in others 
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thick forest scenery. The importance of attaching 
a botanist of acknowledged acquirements to such 
an expedition must have been seriously felt, and 
leaves us in the dark regarding many of the na- 
tural productions, which might have been a valu- 
able acquisition to the scientific world. A native 
grape, of a good flavoiu", was found near the banks 
of the Fitzroy River ; a nut resembling the nut- 
meg, a native cotton-tree, and a small kangaroo 
with a nail or hook at the end of its tail, com- 
prise the whole of the curiosities discovered, or 
at least all we have heard of. The Beagle will 
return in six or eight months, by way of Torres 
Straits, after making a thorough survey of Bass's 
Straits; when owr coast will be more minutely 
examined, and three hundred miles of coast to the 
northward, still unknown, will most probably be 
visited. This survey still leaves the question in 
doubt, of a large body of water emptying itself into 
the ocean from an inland sea.** 

Every month adds to the favourable accounts 
of the harbours, inlets, and anchorages on this 
coast. The following description of the security in 
gales of the bay near Leschenhault has been trans- 
mitted by that most useftd settler, Mr. Henry Bull, 
a lieutenant in the navy. The letter is from J. H. 
Stackpole, commanding the American whaling-ship 
Harvest : — 

" It is with pleasure that I find I have it in my power to 
write you a favourable account of the safety of this bay for a 
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winter-harbour. I can assure you, I rode out, in perfect security, 
the gale £rom the 1st to the 8th of June, and the heaviest part at 
single anchor, with only fifty fathoms of chain out. I therefore 
consider it my duty to make this harbour known, and to write 
you my opinion upon it, as a sailor. I have seen many heavy 
gales, but I do not think I ever experienced heavier squalls in my 
life ; my ship, however, rode them out as quiet as possible, £eu: 
surpassing my expectations. The reef, when it is blowing heavy, 
breaks as &r as N.N.W., which protects the ship from all swell 
that might injure her. I was lying in three and a half fathoms, 
but in the N,W, gales I had four and four and a half fathoms,'' 

There are some natural causes yet to be ex- 
plained for the difference of the depth of water. 
The following private accounts of this anchorage 
are curious, and may be depended on : — There 
was an appearance from the ship of her being on 
a higher level than the sea outside : she rode with 
a slack cable^ and the roll of the sea was from 
the shore without any broken water — whatever 
curves (they are twofold) the waves may make, 
seem to have been reflected, and to have neutral- 
ised those of the seaward wave, and thus brought 
the opposing particles to (comparatively) a state of 
rest. The real effect of the reef is not yet known. 
The observations of so able a man as Mr. Bull, 
residing on the spot, would be highly interesting. 

All the reports confirm the previous opinion 
entertained of Leschenhault. In addition to this 
anchorage, and the admitted capability of hereafter 
clearing the passage of the entrance into the in- 
let, the meadow-land is of the finest quality, and 
admirably adapted to the rearing of cattle and 
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horses : its contiguity to extensive sheep-pasture, 
and the facility for a whaling station, point it out 
as a place where capital can be securely advanced, 
and where judgment and industry must secure 
great returns. 

The writer in 1 828-29 was desirous, from pri- 
vate information he had received, to emigrate, with 
nearly a thousand well-selected companions, to 
Leschenhault and La Vasse. A frigate, of nearly 
1,700 tons, built at Archangel for the Greeks, 
was selected : the capital ready was ample : it 
was deemed necessary to require the use of the 
ship on the coast for three years, to supply the 
colony with labourers, cattle, and provision. The 
government, after much correspondence, reftised 
them permission to use their ship for that period, 
because she yf^s foreign-built (.'); which caused 
the expedition to be abandoned — to his great and 
lasting regret. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



NATURAU HISTORY. 



The natural history of Western Australia is similar 
to that of the eastern side of this vast island^ and 
consequently little more can be said than has been 
by nimierous writers. In South America the car- 
nivorous wild beasts appear to be a degenerate race 
of similar genera in the old world, as the lion, pimia, 
&c., while Mie lama has a miniature affinity to the 
dromedary. In Australia the indigenous animals 
are few in number, and some of them have no pro- 
totypes in the old world. No wild beasts of the 
ferae genus have yet been discovered, unless the 
wild dog is to be so considered ; that animal has 
many of the characteristics of the common wolf, 
and some of the fox ; it hunts in packs like the 
former, is fond of poultry like the latter ; if not 
watched, the pack would commit great depredations 
among the sheep: it will not attack man, but 
seems not to fear the larger animals. The odour 
emitted from the animal is very strong and dis- 
agreeable ; it is scarcely tameable, and, like rey- 
nard, mischievous and cunning past all reclaiming. 
The kangaroo has been so often described, and is 
so well known, that a description of it is almost 
superfluous. The habits of this creature have 
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never been well detailed^ nor its instincts, if it has 
any peculiar to the genus, been made known ; nei- 
ther has there been published any fine anatomical 
account of its structure, shewing the adaptation of 
every part to the uses for which it was intended, 
and the perfection of the mechanical combinations 
for each specific purpose — the only system on 
which natural history can fiiUy exemplify the wis- 
dom and intentions of the Creator. Cuvier has 
set the great example. Scientific men would be 
well employed, if the history of one animal or liv- 
ing creature was thus described by each. 

There are five species of kangaroo (macropus). 
The forester is by far the largest, often weighing one 
hundred and forty to sixty pounds. It is watchful, 
timid, and inoffensive, feeding on grass and herbs ; 
when pursued, it is fieet, but its strength soon fails, 
as at each bound it has to raise and propel its 
weight through the air ; the leverage firom the long 
hind-legs, and the powerfiil spring firom its tail, 
composed chiefly of longitudinal fibres, enables it 
to perform this movement, and, when in danger, 
to leap higher and farther than any other animal. 
When it can no longer continue to bound away, 
it turns and fights dogs and men with uncom- 
mon gallantry, using both its hind-legs and short 
fore-paws with great force and dexterity. The 
flesh is superior to venison, the skin valuable. The 
female, as is well known, has a pocket or pouch 
underneath her, into which she puts her young 
ones, and cherishes them securely with the natural 
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warmth of her body. The form of the animal will 
not permit it to he down and entwine its little ones 
as the dog or cat^ or to support its body as the 
hare ; the kindness and goodness of Providence pro- 
vided the pouch as a compensation^ or rather has 
adapted the part to the habits and structure of the 
creature. The bush-kangaroo differs only in the 
tail being long and bushy; it inhabits wild and 
precipitous places, to which the approaches are 
difficult, and where it is singularly watchful. The 
wallaby, the kangaroo-rat, and kangaroo-mouse, 
are miniatures of their larger brethren. The ban- 
dicoot, two kinds of opossum, several species of 
flying squirrels, the tapha, like a martin, about the 
size of a rat, are the principal indigenous animals. 
The ormthorhynchus platypus, — a creatiure with a 
skin of fine fur, the bill of a duck, short webbed 
fore-feet armed with long claws, and the hind-feet 
with strong spurs, oviparous, and inhabiting marshy 
places, — ^is among the unique productions. Shaw 
classes it in the order bruta, next to the genus 
myrmecopkaga : it is little more than a foot long, 
and very shy. 

^ The birds are not very numerous. The emu 
{rhea Novcb HoUandke) is very large, and the 
flesh considered to be nutritious ; it has no wings, 
runs very fast, is shy, and yields a fine oil from 
under the skin. The bustard or wild turkey, 
black swan, cockatoos (black and white), bronze 
pigeon, wild-ducks and other aquatic fowl, quails, 
parrots, parroquets, birds of paradise, swamp- 
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pheasant, wattle-bird, and many smaller birds, in- 
cluding fly-catchers, larks, swallows, robins with 
vermilion breasts, wrens, &c, ; sea-eagle, black 
hawk, snipes, plovers, black magpies, and many 
more. The plumage is generally of the most 
transcendent hues ; but few of them are choristers, 
and from that circumstance the woods have been 
thought more lonely than in other countries. Some 
emigrants have attempted, and in several instances 
with success, to carry out a few of oiu: favomite 
warblers. It is generally forgotten that most of 
them, from the lark to the thrush, are carnivorous, 
and require peculiar sustenance, particularly in the 
tropics. Should the reader wish for information 
on these subjects, the volumes of White of Para- 
matta, Lewin, and the forthcoming volume of the 
birds by John Gould, may be advantageously re- 
ferred to. 

The insects are very numerous, and many of 
the butterflies, moths, and beetles, brilliant and 
beautiful. Locusts abound in the hottest season. 
In swampy places musquitoes are found, and are 
troublesome to those who dwell near them ; they 
are scarcely known in the upper lands. Scor- 
pions and centipedes found among dead wood 
and in the clefts of the rocks; but are neither 
numerous nor troublesome, though to be care- 
fully avoided. Flies, the musca camivora in par- 
ticular, are niunerous in some districts, and great 
plunderers of the larders; wire-gauze covers are 
necessary for the protection of all viands in their 
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reach. The termite or white ant seems the greatest 
pest, and will eat any thing and every thing in its 
way. Margarjr*s solution of the sulphate of cop- 
per is the only protective; and all boxes, cases, 
bags, and leather trunks, should be satiurated in it, 
and then they may be set at defiance. Five shil- 
lings' worth should form a part of every settler's 
wares. 

The reptiles are numerous. In an early chap- 
ter it was said, that none of the lizard tribe had 
been found in the swamps ; it was meant to convey 
the fact, that neither crocodiles, nor alligators, nor 
any of the great lacertce, had been found : smaller 
lizards, quite harmless, and of great beauty, are 
very numerous, and, as fly-catchers, should be 
cherished. The gum-grub, or gru-gru, is by some 
gastronomists considered a great dainty, being 
similar to fine marrow, when fried with bread- 
crumbs ; the natives prefer it raw : these bonnes 
bouches are about six inches long and about half 
an inch in diameter. When in season, the natives 
grow fat by feasting on them. 

The fish are without number, from the whale 
to the shrimp. The snapper (jsparus) seems the 
most common, and weighs from ten to forty pounds. 
A small white -fleshed fish, tasting like young 
salmon, is caught in great numbers. There is a 
silver-coloured fish, apparently devoid of scales, 
which glitters like polished silver, and about a foot 
and a half in length ; xmder the nose it has long 
pendulous cartilaginous antennae, with which it is 
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supposed it collects its food^ which it grinds in an 
apparatus in its mouth like mill-stones : the back^ 
bone is of a transparent kind of whalebone, and 
it has two stomachs. Cockles, muscles, oysters, 
cray-fish, prawns, teem all along the coasts. The 
sharks are numerous, and sometimes play pranks 
which almost tax our belief: the annexed fact is 
narrated in the "Perth Gazette," and has been 
corroborated to the writer by an eye-witness : — 

" The statement, taken from numerous eye- 
witnesses, relative to the Leschenhault shark, may 
perhaps account in some measure for the vague 
rumour some time since spread abroad, that the 
Harvest, American whaler, had gone ashore, and 
was totally wrecked. 

** One fine morning, with a light breeze from 
the southward and eastward, and very little swell, 
the Harvest, lying in Coombdna Bay, Port Les- 
chenhault, was found to be drifting. She was rid- 
ing at single anchor and rather short cable, in 
consequence of the fine weather ; more cable was 
veered out, but it was of no avail. She continued 
drifting, until it was thought advisable to let go the 
best bower, of twenty-two hundred weight, the 
former being a stream-anchor, of only fourteen 
hundred. 

" The surprise of the master and officers was 
very great, knowing as they did that the bottom 
was excellent holding-ground; but as the first 
anchor might have been foul, they weighed, and, 
to their still greater astonishment, found all right 

s 
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and clear. At this period some person on board 
expressed a suspicion that all was not right with 
the buoy, which was immediately ordered to be 
hauled on board, an operation usually requiring 
but little strength; in this case, however, it was 
found necessary to put on a strong purchase- 
tackle, when the men forward sung out, ^ There's 
a young whale fast to the buoy-rope by the tail !** 
which proved, however, to be an enormous shark, 
judged to be nearly thirty feet long, fast to the 
buoy-rope near the anchor, by what is termed by 
sailors a ' cow-hitch' round the small of the tail. 
The shark had evidently hitched himself, and in 
his struggles to get loose had hitched himself still 
faster, and at the same time had capsised the an- 
chor, which, being only fourteen hundred weight, 
it could easily do, and thereby causing the vessel 
to drift so unaccountably. The head and shoul- 
ders of this huge monster were not seen, as the 
available purchase was not sufficiently powerful to 
hoist the whole of it out of the water, there being 
at the same time a large whale alongside, and the 
men and heavy purchase-tackle were engaged in 
the operation of ' cutting-in.' The liver of the 
shark was obtained, and produced, when tryed 
down, above thirty-five gallons of oil, now in the 
possession of the government-resident of that 
place."* 

The natural history of. so vast a country can 
only be gradually known : as yet a smaller number 

* " Perth Gazette/' July 21, 1838. 
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of living creatures has been found than in any other 
country of similar size; while from its climate it 
would support nearly every creature now living, 
from the elephant to the seals which are in shoals 
on the different coasts. 

The botany of a country extending from the 
tropics to far into the southern ocean must almost 
comprise that science. The indigenous and useful 
timber has been spoken of in the agricultural re- 
port (page 150). The magnitude of the trees 
must surprise those who have never seen the pro- 
ductions of the tropics. The eucalyptus, or blue- 
gum tree, has been found 42 feet in girth and 1 40 
feet to the lowest branch. The stringy-bark tree 
is an admirable substitute for the common pine; 
and the cedar for the joinery of houses ; the ma- 
hogany is hard, dark, and heavy, and better adapted 
for the beams and floorings of houses than for fur- 
niture. The grass-tree is peculiar to the country, 
and the base of the stalk of the young flower is said 
to be esculent and nutritious. The tea-tree, or a 
species of it, has afforded the sealers on Kangaroo 
Island a beverage for years, and is thought to be 
scarcely inferior to the China export. In such a 
climate every tree, shrub, fruit, and flower, must find 
a home ; already the vine has yielded its increase, 
and wine has been successftilly made. The olive 
flourishes ; and on every side gums present them- 
selves, and offer to constitute a valuable export. 
The indigenous fruit-trees are not numerous, but 
the industry of the settlers has introduced nearly 
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all the European kinds, which thrive as if removed 
to a more genial climate. The earth is enamelled 
with flowers ; at some seasons the meadows have 
been compared, when at a distance, to surfaces of 
golden chintz. Numerous writers have exerted 
themselves to give a faint idea of the beautiful 
and varying mantle which covers and adorns the 
country. 

The grapes are numerous, the cattle soon grow 
fat on them : a lupin, equal to tares, grows wild, 
and about our autumn is as high as the knees; 
on it the cattle greedily feast. One quotation, from 
many, will give a resident's delineation of the 
eastern side ; the longitudes according, the effects 
in that country are the same. 

" Yet Australian sky and nature await and merit 
real artists to portray them: gigantic gum and 
acacia trees, forty feet in girth, some of them 
covered with a most smooth bark, externally as 
white as chalk ; the enchantment-like appearance 
of forests, the foliage of which is pruinous and 
mellow,— defy description. The mornings and even- 
ings are so pure and serene, that the sight is ab- 
sorbed, as it were, in the depth of the azure of the 
horizon. Miles are covered with ornamental shrubs 
and flowers (Jiovea, epacris, horonia, &c.). The 
foliage is of every variety of colour, from brown- 
red, through orange and yellow, into the most 
tender light green." — (Lhotsky.) 

Those who think that the happiness of this 
state is to be increased by enjoying the beauties of 
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nature, and feeling at the same time inexpressible 
pleasure in mere existence, may correctly wish that 
their lot had been cast in that delicious climate. 
Many of the cares of life must attend mankind 
from the cradle to the grave : the wise will try to 
alleviate them ; an alleviation which requires no 
exertion, and never fails, and never will while the 
sun rises and sets, may be worthy of more con- 
sideration than it at first seems to claim. The 
effects of the manufacturing era will not produce 
similar results, unless doubt, harassment, per- 
plexity, undue excitement, and love of gold, gra- 
tifying at best the lowest vanity, are proved to be 
the same. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



ANCHORAGES. 



The entrance to every anchorage, until surveyed, 
buoyed off, and published with sailing directions, 
is an unknown sea. If the entrance to the Thames 
were not buoyed, and known as well as the high 
roads leading to the metropolis, no ship could ap- 
proach it without imminent danger. No sailing 
directions for the anchorages of Western Australia 
having been published by the authority of the 
Admiralty, the best from private sources is all 
that can be given. 

The principal anchorages at the mouth of the 
Swan, or somewhat coastwise to the southward, 
may be stated as being three in number. Gages' 
Roads, Owen's Anchorage, and Cockburn's Sound. 
Other secondary anchorages are known close within 
Rottnest Island. The former is an open road- 
stead, untenable as a winter anchorage, being ex- 
posed, and with very indifferent holding-ground; 
"of which," says Lieutenant Jones, "the many 
wrecks which strew the south beach are but too 
ghastly mementos of the truth." This condemna- 
tion is reduced to a very secondary evil, from a 
passage being now known into Owen's Anchorage, 
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always accessible with that wind which renders the 
open roadstead dangerous^ and it is safe at all 
seasons and under all circumstances. 

Cockbum's Sound is the next harbour, and, as 
it is completely locked in by Garden Island, it may 
be deemed a perfect place of shelter at all seasons 
and under any circumstances. During five months, 
from March to September, gales are of common 
occurrence, and indicated by great depression of 
the barometer. Although they often commence 
at N.N.E., they blow also from the N.W. and S.W., 
and, as they tend westward, are accompanied by 
heavy squalls and rain. Unless a commander is 
well acquainted with the coast, it is not prudent to 
run for the anchorages during heavy weather or 
by night, though the soundings might be a toler- 
able guide. The difficulties would be much reduced 
if a lighthouse were erected on that extremity of 
Rottnest Island which is well open to seaward, and 
contiguous to the channel ; another at Fremantle ; 
and a coloured one at the western extremity of 
Garden Island. Where the whales are so nume- 
rous, the expense of oil would be trifling ; and as 
the lighthouses are on terra-firma, the cost of 
erecting them would be very trifling, compared 
with their permanent utility, not only to vessels 
bound directly to the colony, but as attractions to 
ships employed in the fisheries. 

The government have induced thousands to 
settle there, and consequently it is a bounden duty, 
as well as sound policy, to render access to the 
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harbour as safe as possible. To leave the settlers 
to perform those duties is unjust and ungenerous. 
The future profit derived from a 4iew emporium 
for our manufactured products, would repay the 
mother-country a hundred-fold for the temporary 
and trifling outlay* This manufacturing era prac- 
tically converts England into a mercantile firm, 
which should make judicious outlay of capital, and 
look to future great returns. Western Australia is 
the most inviting field a sagacious and reflecting 
national merchant could desire ; and among the 
first works should be, making the access to the har- 
bours safe and facile. 

As the Admiralty have no printed directions 
for the western coast, those of Lieutenant Preston, 
R.N., sent to Major Irwin, are here inserted, and 
the positions and descriptions of the buoys as pub- 
lished by Lieutenant Rowe, R.N. 

Description of the Roadsteads and Harbours of 
Western Australia, by Captain Preston, R.N. 

cockburn's sound. 

In approaching the land, keep the Haycock on 
Garden Island N.E.iN. (magnetic) till within U 
miles of Garden Island, when you will have passed 
over the five fathoms' bank, and will be in nine to 
eleven fathoms' water ; then steer to the northward 
till the Challenger Buoy comes in one with the 
Stags and Spit Beacons : a pilot will then come on 
board, but you may safely run into Cockburn's Sound 
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by the chart, keeping the Challenger and Stags on 
the right hand, and the Middle Beacon and Flat 
Ledge on the left. The Snapper Buoy and Pointer 
Beacon shew the south passage into Owen's An- 
chorage, or into Gage's Roads. Not knowing if 
the buoys and pilots are complete in the channel 
into Cockbum's Sound, it would be advisable for 
ships to make Rottnest Island ; keep it on your 
right hand and run for Gage's Roads, as off Fre- 
mantle you are sure of getting a pilot, when you 
may anchor either in the Roads or Owen's Anchor- 
age, according to the season. Owen's Anchorage 
is good and safe at all seasons of the year ; and, in 
my humble opinion, there is not the slightest ne- 
cessity to go into Cockbum's Sound, unless a ship 
requires to be hove down, when Port Royal will be 
found well adapted for that purpose ; as his Ma- 
jesty's ship Success was hove keel out, during the 
most tempestuous winter (1830), and was never 
obUged to be rightened through any swell setting in 
to the anchorage. The number of ships that were 
driven on shore during that winter was entirely 
owing to their not being properly found with 
anchors and cables, and want of common precau- 
tion. The masters of the ships had all sufficient 
warning and opportunity to run into Owen's An- 
chorage from the governor (Sir James Stirling) ; 
besides, long before the gale came on, the baro- 
meter fell so much as to make us keep an anchor- 
watch on board the Sulphur, which we vert/ seldom 
had occasion to do. 
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From March to the beginning of September 
gales of wind from N. W. to S. W. may be expected 
on the coast They usually commence at N.N.E., 
and are always preceded by very great depression 
of the barometer. As they haul round to the west- 
ward, they are accompanied by heavy squalls of 
wind and rain, and generally blow most heavily 
when at N.W. Before the wind gets to the S.W., 
the glass is seen to rise suddenly, and the change 
generally takes place in a heavy squall ; after which 
the weather becomes clear and moderate. 

Ships should not run for the land during a gale, 
unless they are well acquainted with it, and certain 
of their latitude and longitude. In running for the 
land, in blowing weather, I have often been cer- 
tain of my reckoning by the soundings. 

The appearance of Rottnest and Garden Island 
is low and sandy ; but, in clear weather, the main 
land will be seen distinctly over them. 

The distance from Owen's Anchorage to Scott's 
Jetty, in Fremantle Bay, ii^ about two miles and a 
quarter. 

KING George's sound, with its harbours. 

In running into King George's Sound there is 
no danger through either channel. A spit runs off 
the N.E. end of Michaelmas Island, but shoals 
gradually to the shore. After you are inside the 
island, you may anchor in any part of the sound 
in moderate weather. There are two secure har- 
bours in the sound. Princess Royal and Oyster; 
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the former will admit ships drawing eighteen or 
nineteen feet water ; the latter, vessels drawing ten 
feet. Wood, water, and ballast, may be obtained 
at both places. 

(Signed) WILLIAM PRESTON. 
To Capt. F. C. Irwin, &c. &c. 

cockburn's sound and Owen's anchorage. 

The Challenger Buoy, painted black, is moored 
in six fathoms water, about twenty-five yards to the 
north-east of the Challenger Rock, which is nearly 
awash, and is situated near the north-western ter- 
mination of Sea Reef; extending a mile and a 
quarter in a north-west direction from the north- 
west point of Garden Island. This buoy is visible 
from a ship's deck, through a spy-glass, at a dis- 
tance of five or six miles, and is a principal object 
to be made out by a ship approaching the channel 
between Camac and Garden Islands. 

Stags BeacoHj painted black, is placed about 
three furlongs in the direction of S. 65* E. (mag- 
netic) from the Challenger Buoy, in five fathoms 
water, about five yards to the N.N.W. of a small 
rock, with only six or seven feet water upon it. 
This rock is the northernmost of many which rise 
out of five or six fathoms water, and form a reef 
called the " Stags.** 

Mid Beacon, painted white, is situated opposite 
to the Challenger Buoy, in nearly four fathoms 
water, and in a line with the outer small island off 
the south point of Camac, towards which it is in- 
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tended shortly to remove it about eighty yards, 
into three fathoms on the southern edge of Middle 
Shoal. Mid Beacon will then float at the distance 
of 100 yards to the S.S.W. of eight and nine feet 
water on the Middle Shoal. 

FlaULedge Beacon^ painted white, is placed in 
three fathoms and a half water, about 130 yards 
N.W. by W. from the Flat-Ledge, a small reef, 
covered by only six feet water. This beacon will 
be shortly removed into three fathoms, about 130 
yards in a south-east direction, to the south side of 
the Flat-Ledge, 

A ship may safely enter Cockbum's Sound by 
passing to the north of the Challenger Buoy and 
Stags Beacon, and to the south of the Mid and Flat- 
Ledge Beacons ; steering S.E- by E. I E. in mid- 
channel. This course may be prolonged until the 
Flat-Ledge and Mid Beacons are brought in a line ; 
then haul up to the east, until the largest rock of 
the Stragglers, appearing as two small hammocks, 
comes in sight round the north-east point of 
Carnac. This will clear the north-east spit, which 
extends three-quarters of a mile from the north- 
east point of Garden Island, and a course may then 
be shaped for any part of the sound. 

To seaward of the Challenger, the principal 
dangers to be avoided are situated on the Five 
Fathoms Bank, and consist of Seaward Reef, a 
small patch, six or seven feet under water, about 
three miles and a quarter W. by N. (magnetic) 
from the north end of Carnac ; and the Casuarina 
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Shoal, with one and two fathoms upon it, about two 
miles and a half of W, i N. from the north-west 
point of Garden Island. Further to the south lies 
Coventry Reef, a small patch of rocks just awash, 
bearing S. 18i W., and distant eight miles from 
some remarkable sand-hills on the coast near the 
middle of Garden Island, called " Sandown." 

Lambert Channel, through which his Majesty's 
ship Alligator got to sea from Owen's Anchorage 
on the 19th of December, is a valuable outlet to 
sea or Cockburn's Sound, from Owen's Anchorage 
or Gage's Roads, without passing round Rottnest 
Island, which dimng strong northerly winds that 
would distress a ship in either of these situations, 
may be considered almost impracticable. In the 
absence of means at the present time for buoying 
this channel, it may be found by keeping the 
summit of Buckland Downs a very little open to 
the south of the Mewstone, in the direction of 
N. E. I E. and S. W. | W. (magnetic). This mark 
will carry a ship through in not less than four 
fathoms, and about one hundred yards to the 
northward of a small rock four or five feet under 
water, which is detached about a cable's length 
to the north-east of the breakers on the western 
bank, and is called the Passage Rock. At a cable's 
length to the north-west of it is a small patch of 
two fathoms and three-quarters. A ship must pass 
between them in four to five fathoms water, and 
then haul up to the W. by S. to avoid a small 
shoal-spot with 3i upon it. 
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The soundings will then quickly deepen to 
seven^ five, six^ eight, and nine fathoms, and a 
course may be shaped to pass half-a-mile to the 
westward of the Challenger Buoy. This channel 
being narrow, and not yet buoyed off, should not 
be attempted by a stranger without previously 
securing a boat or conspicuous cask near the Pas- 
sage Rock, and another near the patch two fathoms 
and three quarters to the north-westward of it. 

Medina Beacon^ painted red, and the Alligator 
Beacon, white, point out the channel into Owen's 
Anchorage : the former is placed in four fiithoms 
water, on the northern edge of the Parmelia Bank, 
which extends from Woodman's Point to Camac ; 
and the Alligator Beacon is in five fathoms water, 
on the southern spit of the Success Bank : they are 
nearly a mile apart, in a line between Fremantle 
and the Haycock on Garden Island, with seven to 
nine fathoms water between them. A ship should 
steer between them, and, after passing over a bank 
of three fathoms water, bring up about a mile from 
the shore, and nearly the same distance to the 
south-eastward of a beacon which has been placed 
in two fathoms water, at fifty yards to the westward 
of the Fish-rocks. Should this beacon disappear, 
the Fish-rocks may be found by keeping the largest 
Seal-rock on with the south-end of the Mewstone, 
and bringing the extremity of Rous Head in a line 
with a conspicuous large sand-patch on the coast 
to the northward. 

The Sfiapper Buoy and Pointer Beacon, as re- 
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presented in the printed chart of 1831, have not 
been laid down, in consequence of the channel 
between Camac and the Western Bank, for which 
they were intended as leading-marks, having been 
found too intricate for general use, until means are 
available for marking off some of the principal 
dangers in it. The same cause has superseded the 
present necessity for placing the Basket Beacon at 
Second Head, and the Brothers Beacon at Beacon 
Head ; nor has it been considered necessary at 
present to place the Spit Beacon off the north-east 
point of Garden Island, the foregoing directions for 
avoiding it being amply sufficient for keeping a ship 
out of danger in that quarter. 

ROTTNEST IN HEAVY GALES. 

Should a ship be driven by stress of weather 
within Rottnest Island, and the captain doubt his 
knowledge of the entrance to Owen's Anchorage, it 
is safer to anchor under the shelter of the island 
than to run into Gage's Roadstead. Pulo Camac, 
south ; Mewstone, half-point to the westward ; 
Stragglers, S.W. i S. ; centre of Rottnest, W. and 
by N. ; Winding Sheet, E. N. E., and a mile or two 
from the island, — will enable the ship to ride out 
the gale in comparative security, and if at night, 
remove the anxiety which must always attend 
n earing the land, more particularly of a coast so 
little known. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

REASONS FOR EMIGRATING — DIRECTIONS — CONCLUSION. 

The United Kingdom presents these facts; — that 
with many millions of acres yet uncultivated — with 
the greatest quantity of available wealth ever pos- 
sessed by any nation — with the best known means 
of transit — with security for person and property, 
the blessings of a long peace, the probability 
that the last war closed the barbarian era in 
western Europe, — the misery among the agricul- 
tural labourers and the lower orders is great and 
widely extended : the perplexity, anxiety, and 
sickness of heart among the middle orders, and 
the junior branches of the higher orders, is fully as 
deep and diffused. Such a condition must have 
arisen from the ignorance and wickedness of go- 
vernments and the people for a long series of 
years. The chief consequence is the manujac^ 
luring and mechafiical era ; an era stimulated to a 
feverish height by the demands for the expenses 
of the last era, the pseudo-poUiical , and tJie warlike. 
A great combination of circumstances has co-ope- 
rated to hurry on the progress of this era, until it 
has attained a forced and unnatural height, fluctu- 
ating and threatening, but compelled, by the ii resist- 
ible force of circumstances — partly inherent, partly 
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created by the weakness of our nature — to sustain 
its onward course : from it there is no return — 
^^facilis descensus Averno ;" its duration must depend 
on the clear and statesman - like conduct of our 
rulers, in guiding the increasing stream, dividing 
its waters so as to dispense blessings and fertilisa- 
tion ; lest it rise to an ungovernable height, and 
for want of channels to divert its volume, over- 
whelm in ruin all around it. 

The atmospheric variations are indicated by 
signs and facts, which we either detect with in- 
struments or know from experience. The atmo- 
sphere of a nation's weal or woe also has its 
unerring signs, which its rulers should know and 
watch. Preparations are made by the seaman to 
meet the coming storm; and the different tribes 
of men, each in his calling, do their utmost to 
obviate its fury. Is the ruler or statesman alone 
to be heedless and unwatchful, or to leave the 
coming events, casting their shadows before, to 
gather in clouds, and then sweep over a realm 
with unrestrained and undirected force ? During the 
last few years, the murmurs, depressions in value, 
fluctuations, complaints, restlessness, seeking for 
remedies, discussions, petitions, perplexity, suspen- 
sions of payment and mercantile disorganisation in 
other states, discontent, and at last systematic vio- 
lence, coincident with proceedings of our national 
bank of issue, must be looked on as an unhealthy 
state. The disease, as in nature, compels in some 
measure a course which is remedial : but each 
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successive attack is stronger and more difficult 
to recover from, until at last no remedy avails 
— the disease has mastered, and will run its 
course. 

Inseparably connected with this era are events 
which peculiar influence for a time may retard, 
but cannot prevent eventually occurring. Among 
them are our com -laws; the repeal of that 
impost is a political consequence. The competi- 
tion incident to a manufacturing era requires 
it; and when profits are at a minimum, that 
repeal must be given as a relief (a temporary 
one), or the disorganisation of the manufacturing 
population must follow. No man employs his 
capital in any occupation when it ceases to be 
profitable. The manufacturers, pushed to ex- 
tremities, will declare that, either their ruin must 
ensue, or the relief by the repeal of the tax on 
foreign corn be given to them. The position of 
the country will then not admit of farther hesita- 
tion; while the operative classes, who now know 
their interest and their power, would support the 
demand for repeat. 

Emigration is another consequence of the 
manufacturing era, in combination with the extent 
of territory of the mother - country, the increase 
of the middle classes, the limited numbers of the 
learned professions and those which bear affinity 
to them, the systematised amount of capital re- 
quired to pursue profitably any specified branch 
of trade, and many other less obvious causes. Let 
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it not be supposed by the reader, that there is a 
remote intention of proposing either the repeal of 
the com - tax or emigration as a panacea : the 
former is incidentally mentioned as an illustration ; 
the latter as one, and a great method, of support- 
ing and relieving the effects of an era from which 
there is no escape. Lest the general positions 
should be doubted, let the testimony of that phi- 
lanthropist, Mr. W. W. Whitmore, be taken in 
support of them. 

** The question of emigration, which has at 
intervals occupied so much attention in this coun- 
try, is forced upon our consideration at the present 
moment more imperatively by the necessity of 
considering the condition of the Irish poor. The 
state of misery and degradation in which the bulk 
of that people appear, by the report of the com- 
missioners, to be sunk, by abject poverty and the 
want of demand for their labour, calls loudly for 
some measures which will ameliorate their social 
condition. It is stated that there are in Ireland 
2,300,000 persons, for whose labour there is no 
demand for thirty weeks in the year. There can 
be no subject of inquiry more interesting and more 
necessary than one the object of which is to find 
employment for this mass, and thus rescue the 
country from the misery and turbulence which 
must inevitably result from so vicious a state of 
society." 

The above particularly refers to the Irish poor. 
The famines in the western islands of Scotland, and 
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in the Highlands, point out the inhabitants as fit 
subjects for colonisation. They might be induced 
to go in clans, so that strong associations and family 
ties would not act as a barrier to their embarking. 
The union workhouses of England, the average 
amount of the labourer's wages, and his admitted 
destitution, in case of a suspension of work either 
from sickness or the eflfects of flood or frost, tell 
loudly that he cannot be better advised than to 
leave unceasing hopeless toil, with the prospect 
of a union workhouse as his last earthly home, 
for an early cessation from labour and independ- 
ence. The following admirable paragraph from 
Mr. W. W. Whitmore's recorded sentiments support 
the opinions expressed throughout this volume, 
and which were formed years ago, and written 
here before they were known to have been thus 
upheld. 

" But is it for the poor only, emigration, or, 
to speak more properly, colonisation, is needed? 
Is there full employment here for the more edu- 
cated ? Can every younger brother, even of the 
wealthiest families, find a field whereon to exer- 
cise his talents ? Can every farmer's son stock a 
farm, and get one? Can every tradesman's son 
or apprentice set up for himself in business, with 
a fair chance of success ? We all know this is not 
the case ; the competition is keen ; the weaker go 
to the wall, and are reduced to hopeless misery, or 
sink at once down into a lower grade of society. 
Look, again, at lawyers, physicians, apothecaries. 
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and all that numerous class^ possessed^ as a body, 
of great talent, of information, and industry, and 
inquire whether they do not find the field for the 
employment of their talents fatally circumscribed ? 
But there is another class still more hopeless; I 
mean females. What numbers are doomed in this 
country to pass their lives in celibacy and soli- 
tude — eminently qualified, perhaps, to become 
useful members of society, excellent wives, admi- 
rable mothers ! To them the means of discharging 
their duties are forbidden; their affections are 
nipped in the bud — their hearts often broken by 
the chilling hand of poverty, and the want of 
employment of those upon whom they would 
otherwise have leant, and in leaning, formed in 
their turn the steadiest prop and surest consola- 
tion. I should be disposed to carry this view still 
further. I think that, by extending the field for 
emplojrment for the talent, as well as the labour 
of the people, you will prevent the frequency of 
foreign war, and aggression against your own laws 
and institutions.** 

Australia, at least those portions not polluted 
by the taint of a penal colony, has been pointed 
out in the foregoing pages as the most promising 
territory — from soil, extent, and climate — in the 
world : in this opinion the Hon. Mr. Moore, Major 
Sir J. Mitchell, Sir James Stirling, Major Irwin, 
and many others, coincide, as well as Mr. Whit- 
more, who says, — 

" Now it appears to me, that Australia com- 
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pletely meets all these conditions : the extent may, 
for any purposes of colonisation, be considered 
boundless, nearly equalling the whole of Europe in 
dimensions, possessing a climate favourable to the 
productions of the tropical as well as the more 
temperate regions, insular in position, and there- 
fore accessible by sea throughout its whole boun- 
dary, having already as its staple produce an article 
of great demand as a raw material of one branch of 
our manufactures — wool, the quality of which is 
superior, the supply unlimited,the value great in pro- 
portion to bulk ; and having also whale-oil in equal 
abundance to form the dead weight of the cargo. 
This country, from its situation, will probably pro- 
duce in time, when its capabilities have been ascer- 
tained, and capital and labour been employed upon 
its soil, nearly, if not quite, all the articles of raw 
materials required for the other branches of Eng- 
lish manufacture. Cotton, wool, silk, flax, the 
dyes, may all, I think, be reasonably expected to 
form articles of produce in that coimtry ; add to 
which, wine, olive-oil, tobacco, and sugar, perhaps 
tea and coffee, may be grown there." 

Among those best adapted to emigrate may be 
emmierated the small farmer, with a stout family 
and some capital, not less than 500/,, who is cer- 
tain, after a few years of labour, to become a man 
of landed estate, with the same prospects for his 
children. 

Blacksmiths, carpenters, joiners, brickmakers, 
stone - masons, shoemakers, wheelwrights, mill- 
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Wrights^ and all artisans, are certain of succeed- 
ing, and becoming independent, if industrious and 
sober.* 

* It is recommended to those who have not been accustomed 
to trading, not to carry out commodities instead of capital, in the 
expectation of making money by the venture. The population 
being limited, the arrival of another ship about the same time 
would materially affect the facilities of sale and the value. Should 
any be desirous of combining a mercantile transaction with emi- 
gration, articles always useful and imperishable should be pre- 
ferred. 

Good ironmongery, locks, hinges, bolts, nails, screws, strong 
castors, iron rods of different sizes, angle-iron, T-iron, clamps, 
brackets, gridirons, fryiDg-pans, jacks, charcoal sheet-iron, and 
some of a less expensive quality ; dogs for burning wood, a Cob- 
bett's grate, a gross or two of ventilators, good iron-pipe, the 
latest and best pumps, kitchen utensils, and iron pots with legs, 
of various sizes. 

Agricultural implements, wrought-iron plough, plough-shares 
(well cast on iron moulds), hoop wheel- tires and streaks, boxes 
for naves. 

All wheels should be cylindrical (not dished), with broad 
felloes — a nan'ow wheel cuts into the surface, and consequently 
the vehicle is always going up hill ; straight well-made axles to 
fit, torsion springs, and other kinds for different purposes ; snaffles 
and curbs, harness, horse-shoes and nails, tips for cow's horns 
(they may be turned out of cow's horn), iron wheel-barrow 
wheels, small truck-wheels, axles, &c. ; pickaxes, spades, axes, 
bills, both with handles, and bundles of spare ones ; hoes, saws, 
maul-rings, wedges, adzes, sickles, scythes, grindstones, hand- 
stones, portable ovens; wrought-iron vessel (called a copper), 
, rivetted cold, caulked, and saturated in sulphate of soda to prevent 
oxidation ; bags and sacks, made of Margary's prepared canvass, 
which neither rots nor gets mouldy, and from which the termite 
or white ant turns away (to be had of Messrs. Leaders, Rich- 
ards, AND Co., Bbbad Street, or in Scotland, or at Messrs. 
Lee's, 97 Leadbnhall Street) ; iron-clips, holdfasts, &c. &c. ; 
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Before concluding this volume, the writer ear- 
nestly entreats, that no one will be induced by it to 
leave his native land, unless, after a fearless exami- 
nation of himself, he believes that he is in mind, body, 
habits, feelings, and estate, a fit person to persevere in 
so great a change. The country is beautiful, and the 
future prospects cheering ; but he must remember, 
that it is a difficult, hard-working, matter-of-fact Ufe, 
until he has established himself, built his house, 
and put land under proper cultivation, and his 
flocks and herds under the care of faithftil and 
experienced men. Let him remember, that it is a 
step, when once taken, not easily recalled, and that 
by steadiness, prudence, perseverance, and right 
application of his means, he must stand or fall. 
The results of the experience of settlers is decidedly 
in favour of success. It is a step not to be taken 
without great consideration, and when decided on, 
with systematic caution. 

— these are among the articles which will not be easily destroyed, 
and are always useful. Boxes lined with good block-tin preserve 
the contents, and the tin sells at a profit. Pump-valves, and good 
cocks, small chain, and sheep-bells, may be added. Buckles of 
different sizes ; sets of tin-dishes ; coarse hardware glazed, of the 
largest sizes, in sets; stone- ware jugs, basins of tin, japanned 
cans, and utensils of all denominations. Tin boxes, canisters, 
queen's-metal dishes; and Db. Neil Arnott's admirable stoves, 
made for cooking, would be of great use — the latter would con- 
tain many things in the inside, — those made by Livermore, 35 
Oxford Street, of sheet-iron, are by far the best, and put together 
in the most workmanlike manner, of any I have seen. Nuts and 
screws for the top, worked on angle-iron, would be an improvement 
for a voyage. 
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From all the writer can collect from residents 
and documents^ he is iticlined to think, that no 
person who has been brought up in the middle or 
higher classes of society should possess less than 
2000/. capital stock. With that sum he may ven- 
ture to emigrate with his wife, belonging to a 
corresponding station, and resolving to share with 
him his hardships and his hopes. If he possess 
more, the greater will be his facilities ; but even 
the person possessed of considerable capital should 
commence with moderation, and gradually extend 
his operations. His capital, on colonial interest 
and security, will be making a sufficient return, 
while he is gaining experience and colonial position 
in society. 

Labourers, after four years' honest work at fair 
wages, may have saved enough to set up for them- 
selves in small farms, with the certainty of future 
independence. 

Although the fact may be deduced from the 
preceding chapters, that Western Australia holds 
out a sound prospect of future eminence, it is but 
just to that neglected colony to repeat a few reasons 
in favour of its being the most advantageous settle- 
ment in which an emigrant can locate his family. 

It is not, and never will be, a penal settlement. 

The distance from a penal settlement renders 
it inaccessible to convicts who have escaped. 

The climate is the steadiest and healthiest of 
any known in Australia. 

The geograplucal position, as relates to Eng- 
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land, her dependencies, and the civilised world, is 
far superior to any other settlement. 

From the extent of original grants, land is to 
be purchased there from 3*. 6d. t6 5*. the acre, 
whereas in the other settlements it is 20*. ; leaving 
the emigrant to the Swan River or its dependen- 
cies at least 75/. per centum to expend himself, in 
transferring labourers there, or for other piurposes ; 
making his outlay not larger, and his freedom of 
action greater, than in the other settlements. 

Towns, with good inns, and villages, are ac- 
tually built, and outposts established, offering com- 
fort and facilities to the settler on landing. 

The colony has overcome the evils and mis- 
fortunes of being founded without any system, and 
consequently proved its inherent stamina. 

The society is not surpassed in the mother- 
country (excepting in parade and vanity). 

Scientific, literary, and other associations, are 
formed, and constitute an imperishable link between 
the progress of the mother-country and her offset. 

The aborigines are peaceable and conforming 
to our habits, and beginning to work for reward. 

Its extent terminates in the tropics to the north, 
and to the utmost limits towards the south ; so that, 
hereafter, it might stand independent of the rest of 
the world. 

When fifty thousand inhabitants are reported 
by census, they can frame a constitution for them- 
selves, under the crown of England. 

With those positive and undeniable advantages. 
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it holds out the fairest promise for the investment 
of capital and the establishment of families. 



The substitution of mechanical power for animal 
has been found advantageous even in this thickly- 
peopled country : where labour is scarce and dear, 
its advantages must increase in proportion^ if the 
machinery is obtained as an export from England. 

All the iron- work of a wind-mill might be foimd 
profitable. A floating Baxxhmill has been patented 
by a Mr. Carter, which can be tracked or towed up 
rivers, and used with great advantage. If the 
stream were sufficiently powerful, with an easy 
arrangement, it might be used as the primary 
power. In a climate where the sea and land 
breezes regularly blow, nature has provided a 
power, which, if not uniform, is cheap. Should it 
be thought preferable to use steam, the hard 
mahogany for fuel, in moderate-sized pieces, would 
produce all the steam required. A boiler (such an 
one has long been in use), which is light, combin- 
ing the greatest possible heating-surface in the least 
possible space, and which is so constructed that 
no accident can occur, and which permits an inde- 
finite increase of power, — would perform the duties 
required. As for the condenser — Howard's, Hum- 
phry's, or Hall's, are all equally efficient, it being 
merely the adaptation of surfaces to the quantity 
and temperature of the steam which has passed 
the cylinders. So light is the machinery, that it 
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might be conveyed into the woods, and, being 
placed where the supply of water was certain, be 
there used to prepare the timber for building and 
planks for flooring, &c. 

The Archimidean screw for boats or ships, though 
a loss of power, from the action being obhque, has 
so many advantages to compensate for the loss, 
that it will in all probability supersede the paddles. 
Similar machinery to that mentioned, applied above 
the spindle and over the extended dead wood in 
which the screw is fixed, and so brought directly to its 
work, would render it efficient. The boilers, engines, 
pumps, &c., for sixty-horse power, not weighing more 
than two tons, might be safely placed well aft, and 
on deck the funnel should lead straight aft, and then 
branch to starboard and larboard, with dampers in 
each branch, so that the weather-flue could always 
be shut off: thus all the smoke and dmt would pass 
away over the lee-quarter. It is an improvement 
which will some day be introduced ; but with 
whatever flattering unction we tickle our national 
vanity, the English are very slow in adopting im- 
provements, from their want of good education in 
the highest of all acquirements — natural philo- 
sophy ; and often the most arrant nonsense is 
patented and adopted by companies, while im- 
provements of value are refused. Watt, Fulton, 
Winsor, and every other man whose projects have 
turned out to be most advantageous, were ruined, 
ridiculed, or neglected. 

The transfer of power should be seriously con- 
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sidered in Australia. An account of this appli- 
catioUj introduced by John Hague, is to be found 
in Number XII. of the British and Foreign Review 
for April 1838. The principle is, using a primary 
power at any distance, to create a vacuum, which 
vacuum is extended to the engine on one side of 
the piston, while the atmospheric air is allowed to 
rush in on the other, giving, of course, the pressure 
in proportion to the vacuum created. It is, after 
seven years' neglect, beginning to be used in the 
manufacturing and mining districts. As there is 
no heat, consequently neither expansion nor con- 
traction, it is the writer's opinion that the cylinders 
might be bored in any very hard wood, with a 
casing of thin sheet -copper, which would secure 
the cylinders' being air-tight, and with well-packed 
pistons answer nearly as well as those cast of iron. 
It would be easy to strengthen the cylinders from 
without, by strapping of half-inch hard-laid line. 
The tube (unless iron could be obtained) might be 
made triangular — the larger the better — of two- 
inch mahogany, or any close-grained wood, cor- 
rectly grooved, capped along the apex, over packing 
of pitch and sand ; then secured below the ground, 
covered with the best and most air-tight packing to 
be obtained. The whole of the wood should be 
prepared according to Margary's system, with solu- 
tion of the sulphate of copper, which would render 
it indestructible by insects or damp. Such an im- 
plement might easily be made to grind, saw, chop, 
plane, thresh com, or any purpose for which power 
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is required — even to pumping a mine or irrigating 
a farm. 

In a country where candles are not easily pur- 
chased and troublesome to make, the light devised 
by (I believe) Mr. Beale is worthy of the settler's 
notice, because it will last as long as the materials : it 
is merely using a gentle but uniform pressure of air 
instead of gas, and in very nearly the same manner, 
as far as conveying it to the substance in combus- 
tion. The coarsest and most common volatile oils 
may be used, and when once ignited, this pressure 
of air — increased or diminished at pleasure — is 
allowed to come in contact with it, and a brilliant 
light is produced, and continues as long as there is 
air and fuel. If the fire is blown by the common 
action of a pair of bellows, we know how brilliant 
the light soon becomes : this light is the same in 
principle, the apparatus conveying more oxygen 
than is to be obtained without artificial means. It 
will soon be adopted by factories in this country, 
and probably, in some measure, supersede gas, as 
it is perfectly safe and inexplosive. It is peculiarly 
adapted to countries where there is no coal, but many 
other combustible substances, such as naphtha, pitch, 
&c. rectified. The light is, of course, stationary. 

The common hay-making machine, drawn by 
one horse and driven by a boy, on level fields 
would do the work of eight men, and is cheap and 
durable. In some situations, particularly where 
the country is flat and sandy, it might be advisable 
to make railroads at once of the hardest wood. 
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well saturated in solution of sulphate of copper. If 
they were made exactly six feet wide, the vehicles 
of the district would soon be adapted to them. As 
the only use of a dished wheel is to throw off the 
dirt, the straight axle, and perpendicular wheel 
with broad tyre, would soon be adopted, being also 
cheaper and stronger. In the direction of the sea 
and land breezes, sails on such a road might be med 
with much advantage. The vehicles for passengers 
should be as light as possible ; and the weight of 
heavy goods should be limited to four tons, with 
six-inch tyres to the wheels. 

The common water-ram might be used to fill 
the cisterns : an account of it is given in Dr. Neil 
Amott's " Natural and Medical Physics," p. 439, — 
a book which every settler would act wisely in 
making a vade mecum. *^ It may be described as a 
sloping pipe (stopped at the end), into which the 
stream runs, having a valve at its lower end to 
shut at intervals, and a small tube rising from near 
the end to a reservoir above, to receive a portion 
of the water at each shutting of the valve. Now, 
in a channel ten yards long, two inches wide, and 
sloping six feet, water allowed to run for one second 
acquires momentum or force enough to drive about 
half a pint of water, on the shutting of the cock, 
into a tube leading to a reservoir forty feet high. 
Such an apparatus, therefore, with the valve shut- 
ting at every second, raises about sixty half -pints, 
or four gallons, a minute. The valve is now in- 
geniously contrived so that the action of the stream 
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itself works it as desired. Suppose this figure to 
represent the lower end of the water-ram, a is the 




opening by which the stream escapes from it, and 
the valve or flap seen below the opening is made 
so heavy, that the stream must run for a certain 
time to acquire force enough to shut it; in the 
instant when it does so, a little of the advancing 
water passes upwards through the valve b towards 
the reservoir: the water in the main pipe having 
then become stagnant again, has no longer power 
to keep the valve shut, which therefore falls open, 
and the stream begins again, again to be arrested ; 
and thus, as long as the supply lasts, the action of 
the apparatus continues. Its action may be com- 
pared to the beating of an animal's pulse. The 
upright tube is made wider at the bottom, where it 
first receives the water, so as to constitute there an 
air-vessel 6, which by the air's elasticity converts 
the interrupted jets first received into a uniform 
current towards the reservoir. The supply of air to 
this vessel is maintained by the contrivance called 
snifting-valve." The perpendicular height the 



a 



water is to be thrown, is the chief point to be 
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attended to; — the pipe from b may be continued 
from the stream, fall, or little spring, until the per- 
pendicular height is thirty or forty feet above it. 

As the voyage occupies about four months, the 
emigrant should be provided with a sufficiency of 
linen for that period, as there is no washing on board. 
Each person, in accordance with their habits and 
station, can readily judge what is necessary. Flan- 
nel and warm clothing are indispensable on round- 
ing the Cape, particularly for women and children : 
the latter, if not kept warm at that time, suffer 
from chilblains and eruptions ; men generally take 
care of themselves. In the warm weather on board 
there is nothing better for children than canvass 
shoes, with thin soles, and slippers of the same 
material for men ; they can always be kept white and 
clean, and are light. Women should have cloth 
boots, commonly called snow-boots, at hand for 
that period of the voyage. An Arnotfs stove in 
the msdn cabin would be advisable ; it is the safest 
and most economical method of using fuel, and 
admirably adapted for ships. Well-made shoes and 
summer-gaiters, as some of the grasses are trouble- 
some, and prick. Dark jean garments are found to 
be very useful. 

Gambroon, camlet, duck, and the tunic blouse, 
are adapted to the cUmate. Ladies are advised to 
have green veils and parasols, Dunstable bonnets, 
gauzes, French clogs, boots, well-made shoes, and 
all linens, and such other things. 

The necessity for taking out houses no longer 

u 
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exists at Swan River. Should, however, a settler take 
one, the frame-work should be made of angle and 
double T-iron, being less bulky, and always valu- 
able when the house is taken down ; the wood, num- 
bered and fitted with nuts and screws, to be attached 
to the iron frame through which the corresponding 
holes have been punched — the wood saturated in 
sulphate of copper: a welUmade ventilator in the 
roof would add materially to the comfort. A double 
marquee, prepared as the wood, is also useful. If 
a circle, about three inches broad, of powdered 
charcoal or wood-ashes be drawn round, very few 
crawling insects will cross it. 

The emigrant should so contrive as to fill every 
thing he takes out, to save freight. Whatever 
furniture he takes should be in pieces, and so made 
that it can be readily reunited when wanted. Iron 
bedsteads are cheap, and if broken, the metal is of 
some value. 

The iron spring-beds are well adapted to a warm 
climate, being cooler than any other ; and if the 
cover and the layer of hair above the double coni- 
cal-formed springs are prepared by saturation in a 
solution of sulphate of copper, no insects will remain 
in it : the rush of air from this bed, on the weight 
of the person being thrown on it, is quite sufficient 
to expel the insects likely to annoy in a warm 
climate. 

Cutlery is always valuable ; plates and dishes 
of queen's-metal, or of compound metals, are pre- 
ferable to others of a fragile nature. 
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Silver coinage and some gold every settler 
should carry with him, insuring it and his other 
goods against all losses and accidents by sea. 

He should have triplicate lists of all his pack- 
ages and their separate contents, numbered and 
addressed, and where they are stowed in the ship. 

The emigrant must, on no account, trust to the 
mere word or promise of the government at home 
or the government in the colony, to the ship-broker 
here, the captain of the ship, or the agent in the 
colony. He must have every agreement specified 
in writing, and the language unequivocal ; or the 
probability is, he will not be well treated. For ex- 
ample, if he buy land and pay for it in this country, 
receiving for his money a location, or land-ticket, 
he may, on his arrival, find that the surveys are all 
behind ; and he may have to wait, as the settlers in 
South Australia, for months, nay years, before he 
can take possession of what he has paid for, and 
be during that time wasting his capital and losing 
heart by the delay : or, as at first at Swan River, 
find the surveys intersecting and intermingling; 
or the grants so great, and his property so sepa- 
rated, that the location-duties on both parts cannot 
be performed, and thus subjecting his property to 
confiscation. As a general rule, no settler should 
part with his money but for the fee-simple of his 
land. It seems also more prudent to take out his 
own labourers at his own expense, purchase his 
land when there, and have the allowance for the 
labourers taken out deducted from the payment for 
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his estate, if he purchases of the government. In 
Western Australia there is every probabiUty of his 
purchasing, cheaper than the government -price, 
from settlers with grants which are too extensive 
for their capital. 

Whenever men act either in public offices, 
committees, or companies, as no individual is per- 
sonally responsible, they often "play such tricks 
before high heaven as would make even devils weep;** 
therefore the most cautious and guarded arrange- 
ments should be completed with them. The fol- 
lowing anecdote is illustrative : Captain Bannister 
was induced, in February 1831, to make a journey 
overland from Swan River to King George's Sound. 
The attendant from the Surveyor-General's depart- 
ment, whose duty it was to take solar observations, 
was utterly inefficient, and consequently led the 
expedition from the right course ; and probably 
they would have perished, had not Captain Ban- 
nister assumed the pilotage, and led them — (con- 
trary to the advice of this tyro, who attributed his 
want of information to not having a watch, and 
to the miserable condition of the instruments fur- 
nished from the office!) — to the coast eastward of 
Cape Chatham. They traversed the coast for 
nineteen days without provision, and at last arrived 
exhausted and worn almost to skeletons. During 
this time, the period to which officers could claim 
grants in proportion to their rank expired; and 
though Captain Bannister was on duty, he was 
refused his land, and has never got it to this hour. 
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Had he bound the government in writing, the 
mean injustice would not have been perpetrated : 
the orders from the Colonial- office were positive 
as to the period. One such act ought to be suffi- 
cient to put every settler on his guard ; and on the 
discovery, they ought never to cease demanding 
justice in every possible way ; it acts at least as a 
preventive against other aggressions. 

As the emigration to Australia is considerable, 
and likely to be much increased, shipowners ought 
to have a printed form, to be given to the emigrant 
for inspection, and on which he may take advice, 
and which should specify /atr/y what is to be per- 
formed by the shipowner, even to the conveyance 
to the town or warehouses of the port, or other place 
in the town, of the emigrant's goods. We read that 
much property was landed and left on the sand or 
in the mud, at the landing-place, six miles from 
Adelaide. The expenses of transit from Fremantle 
to Perth are considerable ; and the emigrants should 
make the bargain, that all their goods and chattels 
should be safely delivered at Perth in the ship's 
boats, or otherwise, at the expense of the owners. 
No emigrant should embark in a secondary ship, 
or one belonging to an owner not well known ; and 
he should on no account trust to the title A 1 of 
Lloyd's, which is a mere farce. His best security 
is in the character and standing of the shipowner. 

These cautions are not given from a spirit of 

suspicion, as among all classes there are highly 

« honourable and conscientious men; but the love 
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of gain, the keenness of competition, and the effects 
of trading on the character, render them necessary, 
as well as the examples we have lately had of even 
our soldiers being embarked in the winter on board 
ships only fit to be burnt or broken up, and of emi- 
grants being compelled to re-embark before clearing 
the channel. 

As labourers have sometimes left their em- 
ployers on their arrival, the agreement between 
the parties should perhaps include a judgment, 
given by the labourer, for the amount of the 
passage-money, but which should be void on his 
having served him a period which would amount 
in wages to the expense incurred in his passage. 
This is, however, a very difficult point to arrange ; 
and, at last, as in all human transactions, more 
depends on the judgment in selecting, and in the 
honour and honesty of the person selected, than 
on agreements, securities, and penalties. 

On embarking, all should remember that the 
interests are reciprocal ; that there should be kind- 
ness and consideration on the one hand, and fide- 
lity and integrity on the other; that, as fellow- 
mortals, they are going to occupy a new country, 
each in his station, and with future expectations of 
prosperity and independence, and that they should 
be united in the bonds of a mutual charity, for- 
warding each other's interests to the utmost, as 
being the course productive of the greatest security 
and happiness to all. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

The Colonial Secretary has now before him for 
consideration a set of new regulations for the dis- 
posal of lands in Western Austraha, The sub- 
stance is, that any person who wishes to purchase 
land there may pay to an office in London any 
sum not less than 100/., for which he shall be 
allowed to take out labourers, who shall be esti- 
mated on their arrival as follows : one adult above 
fifteen years of age, two between seven and fifteen, 
and one under seven, for every 20/. paid, to be 
returned in land : the price per acre was not spe- 
cified. The effect is not to be retrospective. The 
utter fiitiUty of this plan to the state of the colony 
must be apparent. No one in a sane state would 
pay his money for such permission, as land in 
the best situations is to be purchased at a less 
price than it is sold at by the government; and 
the cost of the emigrant's passage is very little 
more than the government intend to allow in land. 

All such regulations must be a dead letter until 
no land held by settlers as free grants is left for sale. 

The Colonial-office or the resident governors 
may issue edicts, declaring that lands will be re- 
sumed on which the location-duties have not been 
performed; but the following extracts from the 
" Copy of Old Terms, Swan River/' dated Colonial- 
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office, Dec. 6, 1828, is conclusive beyond all cavil 
against the resumption of original grants made 
before the end of the year 1 829 : — 

" Such persons, however, as may be prepared to proceed to 
that country, at their own cost, before the end of the year 1829* 
in parties comprehending a proportion of not less than five female 
to six male settlers, wiU receive grants of land in fee-simple (free 
of quit-rent) proportioned to the capital which they may invest 
upon public or private objects in the colony to the satisfaction of 
his majesty's government at home, certified by the superintendent 
or other officer administering the colonial government, at the rate 
of forty acres for every sum of 3/. so invested, provided they give 
previous security ; first, that all supplies sent to the colony, 
whether of provisions, stores, or other articles which may be pur- 
chased by the capitalists there, or which shall have been sent out 
for the use of them or their parties on the requisition of the se- 
cretary of state, if not paid for on delivery in the colony, shall be 
paid for at home, each capitalist being to be held liable in his 
proportion ; and, secondly, that on the event of the establishment 
being broken up by the governor or superintendent, all persons 
desirous of returning to the British islands shall be conveyed to 
their own home at the expense of the capitalists by whom they 
may have been taken out. The passages of labouring persons, 
whether paid for by themselves or others, and whether they 
be male or female, provided the proportion of the sexes before- 
mentioned be preserved, will be considered as an investment of 
capital, entitling the party by whom any such payment may 
have been made to an allowance of land at the rate of 15/., 
that is, of two hundred acres of land for the passage of every 
such labouring person over and above any other investment of 
capital. 

Any land thus granted, which shall not have been brought 

into cultivation, or otherwise improved or reclaimed from its wild 

state, to the satisfaction of government, within twenty-one years 

from the date of the grant, shall, AT THE END OF THE 

TWENTY^ONE YEARS, revert absolutely to the crown. 

All these conditions with respect to free grants of land, and 
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all contracts of labouring persons and others who shall have 
bound themselves for a stipulated term of service, wUl be strictly 
maintained." 

Mr. Horace Twiss, in his letter to Mr. Thomas 
Peel, Jan. 28, 1829, adds the following P.S., which 
settles the question ; since there cannot be one law 
for Mr. Thomas Peel and another for Jonathan 
Oakes or Thomas Stiles : — 

"Although the new regulations allow but ten years for 
bringing land into cultivation, &c., yet, as your terms were 
arranged during the existence of the old regulations, which 
allowed twenty- onb years, no part of your land will be con- 
sidered as reverting to the crown for want of cultivation, which 
shall have been brought into cultivation, or otherwise improved 
or reclaimed from its wild state, to the satisfaction of the local 
government, within twenty -one years from the date of the grant of 
such respective part " 

Instead of issuing new regulations, and -making 
confusion worse confounded, the government must 
advance on loan a considerable sum to send out 
labourers and mechanics to the colony, as a small 
compensation for the misfortunes and losses en- 
tailed on the settlers from the total want of 
knowledge of principles and system in our co- 
lonial department; or they ought to undertake 
the great work (or some other) of opening Mel- 
ville Water, and thus lay the foundation of 
future supply and present demand for produce. 
Even on that point it may be observed, that a 
demand for produce without a sufficient number of 
labourers, must have a tendency to raise both 

X 
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prices and wages. Let it be again repeated, that 
the Colonial Secretary, be he who he may, is 
bound, on every principle of justice and honour, 
to place this neglected colony on an equality with 
those new settlements which have been since 
founded on something like an approach to prin- 
ciples ; and which can only be done by advancing 
on loan the means necessary to send out well- 
selected labouring emigrants, and by giving to 
committees composed of men such as those who 
constitute the Western Australian Committee, 
every facility to supply them. 

September 23(/, 1839. 
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No. I. 

THE COMMISSION OF THE GOVERNOR. 

William the Fourth, by the grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland King, 
Defender of the Faith, to our trusty and well-beloved 

greeting. 
Know you that we, reposing especial trust and con- 
fidence in the prudence, courage, and loyalty of you, the 
said , of our especial 

grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, have thought 
fit to constitute and appoint you, the said 

, to be our Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief in and over our territory called Western Australia, 
extending from Cape Londonderry in latitude thirteen de- 
grees forty-four minutes, to West Cape Home in latitude 
thirty-five degrees eight minutes south, and from the Hor- 
tog's Island on the western coast in longitude one hundred 
and twelve degrees fifly-two minutes, to one hundred and 
twenty-nine degrees of east longitude, reckoning from the 
meridian of Greenwich ; including all the islands adjacent 
in the Indian and southern oceans within the latitudes afore- 
said, of thirteen degrees forty-four minutes, and thirty-five 
degrees eight minutes south, and within the longitudes afore- 
said of one hundred and twelve degrees fifty-two minutes, 
and one hundred and twenty-nine degrees east from the 
said meridian of Greenwich ; and of all forts and garrisons 
erected and established, or which shall be erected and esta- 
blished within the said territory or any of the said islands. 

a 
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And we do hereby require and command you to do and 
execute all things in due manner that shall belong to your 
said command and the trust we have reposed in you, 
according to the several powers and directions granted or 
appointed you by this present commission, and the instruc- 
tions and authorities herewith given to you, or according to 
such further pdwers, instructions, and authorities as shall at 
any time hereafter be granted or appointed you under our 
signet and sign-manual, or by our order in our Privy Coun- 
cil, or by us through one of our principal Secretaries of 
State, and according to such laws and ordinances as are 
now in force, or as hereafter shall be made, under and by 
virtue of a certain Act of Parliament made in the tenth 
year of the reign of his late Majesty King George die 
Fourth, entitled, " An Act to provide until the thirty-first 
day of December one thousand eight hundred and^ thirty- 
four for the Government of His Majesty's Settlements in 
Western Australia, on the western coast of New Holland**' 
And our will and pleasure is, that you, the ssud 

, as soon as may be after the 
publication of these our letters patent, do take the oaths 
appointed to be taken by an act passed in the first year of 
the reign of King George the First, entitled, " An Act for 
the further security of His Majesty's person and govern- 
ment, and the succession of the crown in the heirs of the 
late Princess Sophia being Protestants, and for extingmsh- 
ing the hopes of the pretended Prince of Wales and his 
open and secret abettors," as altered and explained by an 
act passed in the sixth year of the reign of our late royal 
father, intituled, " An Act for altering the Oath of Abju- 
ration and the Assurance, and for amending so much 
of an act of the seventh year of her late Majesty Queen 
Anne, intituled, * An Act for the improvement of the two 
Kingdoms/ as after the time therein limited requires the 
delivery of certain lists and copies therein mentioned to 
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persons indicted of high-treason or misprbion of treason/' 
or in lieu thereof the oath required to be taken by an act 
passed in the tenth year of his late Majesty King George 
the Fourth, intituled, " An Act for the relief of his Ma- 
jesty's Roman Catholic subjects/' according as the said 
former acts or the said last-mentioned act shall be appli- 
cable to your case; and likewise that you take the usual 
oath for the due execution of the office and trust of our 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the ter- 
ritory of New South Wales, and for the due and impartial 
administration of justice ; and further, that you take the 
oath required to be taken by governors in the plantations, 
to do their utmost that the several laws relating to trade 
and the plantations be duly observed; which said oaths 
the senior or any other member of the Executive Council 
of Government of Western Australia is hereby authorised 
and required to tender and administer unto you, and in 
your absence to our Lieutenant-governor, if there be any 
upon the place ; and also to the persons nominated and 
appointed to be me/nbers of the Executive Council of 
Government, in our instructions under the royal sign- 
manual and signet herewith given to you, such of the said 
oaths mentioned in the said several acts as shall be appli- 
cable to the case of the individual taking the same; and 
also the usual oath for the due execution of their places 
and trusts repectively ; all which oaths shall also be admi- 
nistered by the Governor or persons administering the 
government of our said territory for the time being to all 
such persons as shall hereafter be appointed to be members 
of our said Executive Council, before they respectively 
enter upon the duties of such their office. And we do 
hereby authorise and empower you to keep and use the 
public seal appointed for the sealing of all things what- 
soever that shall pass the seal of our said territory and its 
dependencies. And whereas it has been deemed expedient 
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that an Executive Council should be appointed, to consist 
of the persons nominated in our instructions herewith 
given to you under our royal sign-manual and signet, or 
who shall be hereafter nominated and appointed by us, 
any two of whom (together with yourself, or in your ab- 
sence, together with the member presiding) shall constitute 
a quorum, to advise and assist in the administration of the 
government in our said territory and its dependencies ; we 
do hereby give and grant unto you full power and authority 
to suspend any of the members of our said council from 
sitting, voting, or assisting therein, if you shall find cause 
for so doing : and if it shall at any time happen that, by the 
death, resignation, or departure from our said territory and 
its dependencies of any of the said councillors, there shall 
be a vacancy or vacancies in the said council, you are 
hereby authorised and required, by a warrant or commission 
under the seal of our said territory and its dependencies, to 
appoint to be members of our said council so many fit 
and proper persons to make up the number present to be 
four and no more ; it being, nevertheless, our will and plea- 
sure, that you do signify to us by the first opportunity every 
such vacancy, with the occasion thereof, as also the names 
and qualifications of the persons appointed by you, to the 
intent that such appointments may be either disallowed or 
confirmed by us ; and until such disallowance or confirma- 
tion by us shall be signified and made known to you, the 
persons so appointed by you shall be to all intents and pur- 
poses councillors within our said territories and dependen- 
cies. And if, in consequence of the suspension of any of the 
members of our said council, or their inability to attend 
from any temporary cause, there should not be a sufficient 
number of councillors to form a quorum, you are hereby 
authorised, provided the nature of the case shall in your 
judgment render it necessary, to nominate from time to 
time, under the seal of our said territory and its dependen- 
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cies as aforesaid, such persons as you shall deem best 
qualified to act during the temporary incapacity of such 
councillors, so that the number present may be two and no 
more. And the persons so nominated by you shall be 
deemed councillors until the members originally appointed 
are enabled to resume their seats, or until others are ap- 
pointed in their stead. We do further give and grant unto 
you, the said , full power 

and authority from time to time, and at any time hereafter, 
by yourself or by any other to be authorised by you in that 
behalf, to administer and give such of the said oaths in the 
said several acts before-mentioned contained as shall be 
applicable to the case of the individual to whom the same 
shall be administered, to all and every such person or 
persons as you shall think fit, who shall hold any office or 
place of trust or profit, or who shall at any time or times 
pass into our said territory and its dependencies, or shall 
be resident or abiding therein. And we do authorise and 
empower you to constitute and appoint justices of the 
peace, coroners, constables, and other necessary officers and 
ministers in our said territory and its dependencies, for the 
better administration of justice and putting the law in exe- 
cution ; and to administer or cause to be adminbtered unto 
them such oath or oaths as are usually given for the due 
performance and execution of their offices and places. And 
we do hereby give and grant unto you full power and 
authority, where you shall see cause, or shall judge any 
offender or offenders in any criminal matters, or for any 
fines or forfeitures due unto us, fit objects of our mercy, 
to pardon all such offenders, and to remit all such offences, 
fines, and forfeitures, treason and wilful murder only ex- 
cepted ; in which cases you shall likewise have power, upon 
extraordinary cases, to grant reprieves to the offenders, 
until and to the intent our royal pleasure may be made 
known therein. And we do hereby give and grant unto 
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you, the said » by yourself, 

or by your captains or commanders by you to be authorised, 
full power and authority to levy, arm, muster, command, 
and employ all persons whatsoever residing within our said 
territory and its dependencies under your government; and 
as occasion shall serve, to march them from one place to 
another, or to embark them for the resisting or withstand- 
ing all enemies, pirates, and rebels, both at sea and land; 
and such enemies, pirates, and rebels, if there shall be 
occasion, to pursue and prosecute in or out of the limits of 
our said territory and its dependencies; and if it shall so 
please God, them to vanquish, apprehend, and take, and to 
execute martial law in time of invasion, or at other times 
when by law it may be executed ; and to do and execute all 
and every other thing or things which to our Governor and 
Commander-in-chief doth or ought of right to belong. And 
we do hereby give and grant unto you, die said 

, full power and authority, with 
the advice and consent of our said council, to issue a pro- 
clamation, dividing our said territory of Western Austra- 
lia and its dependencies into districts, counties, hundreds, 
towns, townships, and parishes, and appoint the limits 
thereof respectively. And we do hereby give and grant 
unto you full power and authority, with the advice and 
consent of our said council, to erect, raise, and build in our 
said territory and its dependencies such and so many forts, 
platforms, castles, cities, boroughs, towns, and fortifications 
as you shall judge necessary ; and the same or any of them 
to fortify or furnish with ordnance and ammunition, and all 
sorts of arms necessary for the security and defence of the 
same ; and the same again or any of them to demolish or 
dismantle, as may be most convenient. And forasmuch as 
divers mutinies and disorders may happen by persons 
shipped and employed at sea during the time of war, and 
to the end that such persons as shall be shipped and 
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employed at sea during the time of war may be better 
governed and ordered, we do hereby give and grant unto 
you, the said , full power 

and authority to constitute and appoint captains, lieu- 
tenants, masters of ships, and other commanders and offi- 
cers, and to grant to such captains, lieutenants, masters of 
ships, and other commanders and officers, commissions to 
execute the law-martial during the time of war, according 
to the directions of an act passed in the twenty-second year 
of the reign of His late Majesty King Greorge the Second, 
intituled, ^* An Act for amending, explaining, and reducing 
into one Act of Parliament the laws relating to the govern- 
ment of His Majesty's ships, vessels, and forces by sea," as 
the same is altered by an act passed in the nineteenth year 
of the reign of our late royal father, intituled, << An Act 
to explain and amend an act made in the twenty-second 
year of the reign of His late Majesty King George the 
Second, intituled, < An Act for amending, explaining, and 
reducing into one Act of Parliament the laws relating to 
the government of His Majesty's ships, vessels, and forces 
by sea;'" and to use such proceedings, authorities, punish- 
ments, corrections, and executions upon any offender or 
* offenders who shall be mutinous, seditious, disorderly, or 
any way unruly, either at sea or during the time of their 
abode or residence in any of the ports, harbours, or bays of 
our said territory and its dependencies, as the case shall be 
found to require, according to martial law and the said 
directions during the time of war, as aforesaid. Provided 
that nothing herein contained shall be construed to the 
enabling you, or any by your authority, to hold plea, or have 
any jurisdiction of any offence, cause, matter, or thing com- 
mitted or done upon the high-seas, or within any of the 
havens, rivers, or creeks of our said territory and its de- 
pendencies under your government, by any captain, com- 
mander, lieutenant, master, officer, seaman, soldier, or 
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other person whatsoever, who shall be in our actual service 
and pay in or on board any of our ships of war or other 
vessels acting by immediate commission or warrant firom 
our commissioners for executing the office of our high- 
admiral of our United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land for the time being, or from our high-admiral of our 
ssdd United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland for die 
time being under the seal of our Admiralty ; but that such 
captfidn, commander, lieutenant, master, officer, seaman, 
soldier, or other person so offending, shall be left to be 
proceeded against and tried as their offences shall require, 
either by our Supreme Court of Western Australia, in 
pursuance of the provisions in that behalf contained in the 
said Act of Parliament, made and passed in the tenth year 
of the reign of hb said late Majesty, or by commission, 
under our great seal of this kingdom, as the statute of the 
twenty-eighth of King Henry the Eighth directs, or by 
commission from our commissioners for executing the 
office of our high-admiral of our United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland for the time being, according to 
the aforesaid act, passed in the twenty-second year of the 
reign of King George the Second, as altered by the said 
act, passed in the nineteenth year of the reign of our late 
royal father. Provided nevertheless, that all disorders 
and misdemeanours committed on shore by any captain, 
commander, lieutenant, master, officer, seaman, soldier, or 
any other person whatsoever, belonging to any of our ships 
of war or other vessels acting by immediate commission or 
warrant from our commissioners for executing the office of 
our high-admiral of our said United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland for the time being, or from our high- 
admiral of our said United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland for the time being under the seal of our Admi- 
ralty, may be tried and punished according to the laws of 
the place where any such disorders, offences, and misde- 
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meanours shall be committed on shore, notwithstanding 
such offender be in our actual service and borne in our pay 
on board any such our ships of war or other vessels acting 
by immediate commission or warrant from our commis- 
sioners for executing the o£Bce of our high-admiral of our 
said United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or 
from our high-admiral of our said United Kingdom of 
Grreat Britain and Ireland for the time being, as aforesaid, 
so as he shall not receive any protection for the avoiding of 
justice for such offences committed on shore from any pre- 
tence of his being employed in our service at sea. Our 
will and pleasure is, that all public monies which shall be 
raised be issued out by warrant from you for the support of 
the government, or for such other purposes as shall be par- 
ticularly directed, and not otherwise. And we do hereby 
give and grant unto you full power and authority, with the 
advice of our Executive Council of our said territory and 
its dependencies, to agree for such lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments as shall be in our power to dispose of, and 
them to grant to any person or persons upon such terms, 
and services, and acknowledgments, to be thereupon re- 
served unto us according to such instructions as shall be 
given to you under our sign-manual ; which said grants are 
to pass and be sealed with the seal of our said territory and 
its dependencies ; and being entered upon record by such 
officer or officers as shall be appointed thereunto, shall be 
good and effectual in law against us, our heirs, and succes- 
sors. And we do hereby give you the said full power to ap- 
point fairs, marts, and markets, and also such and so many 
ports, harbours, bays, havens, and other places for the con- 
venience and security of shipping, and for the better loading 
and unloading of goods and merchandise within our said 
territory and its dependencies, as by you, with the advice of 
our Executive Council, shall be thought fit and necessary. 
And we do hereby require and command all officers and 
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ministers, civil and military, and all other inhabitants of 
our said territory and its dependencies, to be obedient, 
aiding, and assisting, to you, the said 

, in the execution of this our commission, 
and of the powers and authorities herein contained. And 
in case of your death, or absence out of our said territory 
and its dependencies, or in case from any especial circum- 
stances we shall judge it expedient, by warrant under the 
royal sign-manual or otherwise, to provide for the civil 
administration of the government, notwithstanding your 
actual presence in our said territory and its dependencies, 
to be obedient, aiding, and assisting unto such person as 
shall be appointed by us to be our Lieutenant-governor, 
or Commander-in-chief, or to administer the government of 
our said territory and its dependencies, to whom we do 
therefore by these presents in either of such cases give and 
grant all and singular the powers and authorities herein 
granted, to be by him executed and enjoyed during our 
pleasure : and if, upon your death, or absence out of our 
said territory and its dependencies, there be no person upon 
the place commissioned and appointed by us to be our 
Lieutenant-governor of our said territory and its dependen- 
cies, or especially appointed by us to administer the go- 
vernment, our will and pleasure is, that the Executive 
Councillor whose name is first placed in our said instruc- 
tions to you, and who shall be at the time of your death or 
absence residing within our said territory and its depend- 
encies, shall take upon him the administration of the 
government, and execute this our commission and instruc- 
tions, and the several powers and authorities therein con- 
tained, in the same manner, to all intents and purposes, 
as other our Governor or Commander-in-chief should, or 
ought to do, in case of your absence and until your return, 
or in all cases until our further pleasure be known therein. 
It is nevertheless our will and pleasure, that no judge of 
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any of our courts of judicature shall in any case take upon 
him the administration of the government. And we do 
hereby declare, ordain, and appoint, that you, the said 

, shall, and may, 
hold, execute, and enjoy the office and place of our Go- 
vernor and Commander-in-chief in and over our said terri- 
tory and its dependencies, together with all and singular 
the powers and authorities hereby granted unto you, for 
and during our will and pleasure. In witness, &c. 
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REGULATIONS 

RELATIVE TO TOWN AND SUBURBAN ALLOTMENTS 
IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

General Conditions. 

1. Persons receiving land or building-lots within the 
settlement are not at liberty to transfer the same to any 
other incUvidual, until, by the fulfilment of the conditions 
on wluch such allotments were made, a full title shall have 
been acquired thereto ; but a grantee or his assigns will at 
all times possess the right of selling or transferring his 
right of property in a lot, such transference being duly 
registered. 

2. All grants or town-lots which shall be vacated by per- 
sons quitting the colony, will be resumed by government. 

3. Applications for town-allotments will be received at 
the surveyor-general^s office, in a certain prescribed form, 
on any day, except Sunday, between the hours of ten and 
three ; or on Saturdays, between the hours of ten and one,* 

* Now nine and four. 
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when applicants will be permitted to inspect the ground- 
plans of the towns, and will be furnished with the requisite 
information relative to lots open for selection. The civil 
commbsioners and residents are also in possession of plans 
and registers of the allotments in their respective towns, 
and will furnish applicants with the form in which they are 
to be applied for. Persons desirous to occupy more than 
one lot in any town must state the grounds on which they 
rest their application. 

4. The occupation by any person of a building-allot- 
ment, or of any part of a town-site, will not be considered 
authorised, unless duly approved in writing by the governor, 
or by his excellency through the surveyor-general. 

5. All town-lots thrown open for selection must be built 
upon in such time, and according to such conditions, as the 
surveyor-general may point out ; and they will be liable for 
their portion of the expense which government may incur 
in making or repairing the roads or lines of communication 
within the town, and for the comer-stakes which may be 
placed in the ground to mark their boundaries. 

6. Allotments which it may be considered necessary to 
grant on particular conditions only, will be called " special 
lots," and be subject to such regulations as may be con- 
veyed to the grantee in his licence of occupation. 

7. When the improvements prescribed in the licence of 
occupation shall be eflfected on any town or suburban allot- 
ment, the occupant will be entitled to obtain a regular deed 
of conveyance of the allotment, to be held afterguards on the 
same terms as other lands in the colony; subject also to 
such of the conditions in existence at the time of being per- 
mitted to occupy, as are in their nature incapable of com- 
pletion at the date of the deed of grant. 

8. Persons are not to cut timber, nor take stone, loam, 
clay, or other materials from the site of any town, except 
from their own allotments; nor be considered as having 
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any right to any other land than the portion assigned to 
them. Particular places will be set apart from time to 
time, whenever practicable, for the supply of building ma- 
terials. 

Conditions relative to Perth. 

1. Each lot on St George's Terrace and Adelaide 
Terrace, as well as all special lots, are subject to the 
conditions of building and completing a house of 200/. 
value, at least, within two years of the date of permission 
to occupy; such value to be decided by two justices of the 
peace for the district. 

2. The houses on the Bazaar and other streets, the 
same not being special lots, are to be of the value of at 
least 100/., subject to the same conditions as in Article 1., 
relative to building and valuation. 

3. Special lots are subject to the condition of erecting 
upon each a building of the value of at least 200/., within 
two years from the date of the licence of occupation, such 
building to have a fa9ade according to one of the plans in 
the surveyor-general^s office, or according to such other 
plan as may be submitted by the applicant, and approved 
by the local government. 

4. All houses are to be on the middle line of each lot, 
and the front of the building to be 30 feet from the boun- 
dary of the lot on the street. 

5. Suburban lots are subject to the condition of build- 
ing on and improving them to the value of at least 200/. 
within two years from the date of the licence to occupy. 

6. The conservation of the roads, paths, and plantations, 
will be committed to the charge of the commissioners of 
crown-lands, who will assess on each house its proportion of 
the expense. 

7. The erection of a proper and uniform fence around 
each square of houses will be directed by the commissioners 
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of land, and the whole expense be divided between the 
houses comprised within the square; the comer houses 
being chargeable with two shares each. The fence to con- 
sist of posts four inches square, placed eight feet apart firom 
centre to centre, and stuck at least two feet in the ground; 
to be connected by two horizontal rails, three inches broad, 
and one and a half inches thick, (or triangular, with a firont 
of five inches,) mortised and tenoned into the posts; to 
which rails are to be nailed upright pales, three-quarters of 
an inch thick, two and a half inches broad, and two and a 
half inches apart, their lower ends touching the ground; 
tops of the pales and posts to be pointed; height of the 
fence, pales as well as posts, to be four feet six inches from 
the surface of the ground, and the whole to be either sawn 
or split, at the option of the occupant of the lot. 

8. Party walls, or fences between lots, are, in cases of 
reference, to be erected according to the direction of the 
commissioners, who will indicate the proportion of the ex- 
pense to be borne by each house. 

Conditions relative to Fremantk. 

1. The occupant of any allotment, not being a special 
lot, will be required to erect buildings thereon to the value 
of 100/. at least, within one year from the date of assign* 
ment of such allotment. 

2. Buildings or party walls may be erected on any part 
of an allotment situate between Market Street and Arthur's 
Head, provided no portion of such structure projects beyond 
the assigned limits of the lot. 

3. High Street to have forty feet carriage-way, and ten 
feet for two footpaths of five feet each. 

Cliff, Mount, Henry, and Pakenham Streets to have 
thirty feet carriage-way, and ten feet for two footpaths. 

The allotments forming the south-west side of Market 
Street to have a width of 69i feet, and the holders of the 
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lots thus increased in size between Market Street and 
Arthur's Head, with the exception of those on Short Street, 
and such as are next to North and South Bays, are to build 
upon the edge of the street on which they are situated, one 
of the following structures, before the I8th of July, 1834, 
namely : — 

House-wall, of stone, with front to the street. 

Parapet-wall, of stone, three feet at least in height. 

Verandah, open or close, with pillars of wood or stone. 

Doors, gateways, or entrances, as convenient. 

4. On every lot not included in the preceding article, 
the house is to stand on the middle line of an allotment, 
and its front to be at the distance of ten feet from the street- 
front of such allotment. 

5. Special lots are granted, subject to the condition of 
erecting on each a building of the value of at least 200/. 
within two years from the date of the licence of occupation ; 
such building to have a fafade according to one of the 
plans of the surveyor-general^s office, or according to such 
other plan as may be submitted by the applicant, and 
approved by the local government. 

6. Suburban lots are granted, subject to the condition 
of building on, and improving each, to the value of at least 
2002i, within two years from the date of die licence to 
occupy. 

7. The conservation of the roads, paths, or plantations, 
will be committed to the charge of the commissioners of 
lands, who will assess on each house its proportion of the 
expense. 

8. The erection of a proper and uniform fence or wall 
around each square of houses will be directed by the com- 
missioners of lands, and the whole expense be divided 
between the houses comprised within the square, the comer- 
houses being chargeable with a greater proportion than the 
others. 
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9. Party-walls or fences between lots are, in cases of 
reference, to be erected according to the direction of the 
commissioners, who will indicate the proportion of the 
expense to be borne by each house. 

10. Persons requiring stone for building, or for other 
purposes, within the colony, are permitted to take it from 
Arthur's Head, and from the reserve between Cantonment- 
road and High-street, in rear of lots 348, &c. 

11. All comer-houses to have double fronts, whether 
erected on special allotments or otherwise. 

Conditions relative to GuildforcL 

1. Every applicant is to reside forthwith on the lot 
which may be assigned him, and is to cause it to be fenced 
in with a proper fence, as described at Article 4 of these 
regulations, and to erect a building therein of at least 30/. 
value within three months from the date of his ticket or 
letter of occupation. 

2. The lots will ultimately be granted in free and com- 
mon soccage ; but no grant will be made, nor any right of 
property be vested in the occupants, except a ticket of 
occupation for three months, until the above-mentioned 
conditions are fulfilled. 

3. The general size of the allotments in this town being 
from two to nearly four acres each, no person will be allowed 
to occupy more than one lot, unless under peculiar circum- 
stances. 

4. A fence of the following description is to be erected 
on those boundary-lines of an allotment which adjoin a road 
or street, namely : — 

The fence to consist of posts four inches square, placed 
eight feet apart from centre to centre, and sunk at 
least two feet in the ground, connected by four stout hori- 
zontal rails, mortised and tenoned into the posts, or by two 
horizontal rails, with upright pales, two and a half or three 
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inches wide, nailed to them, at such distances as may be 
considered convenient; the whole to be included in a 
space of four feet from the ground, and to be either sawn 
or split, as may best suit the views of the occupant of 
the lot. 

5. The separating line between adjoining lots is to be 
such fence, or other boundary, as may be mutually agreed 
upon between the lawful occupants of the said lots, or their 
arbitrators. When the latter cannot agree, the decision of 
the government-resident at Guildford (or, in his absence, 
the decision of two district magistrates,) as to the nature of 
the fence to be constructed, is to be final, provided that 
such decision be applied for by both parties concerned. 

Conditions relative to Kelmscott. 

1. Every applicant is to reside forthwith on one of the 
lots that may be assigned to him, and must erect thereon a 
building of at least 30/. value, within two months from the 
date of his ticket or letter of occupation. 

2. The quantity of land in each allotment being gene- 
rally about two acres, with a frontage on the Canning River 
of three chains, more or less, these river-lots will be as- 
signed with reference to the whole amount of the location 
which any individual may be permitted to select on the 
town-site, and in the proportion of one such river-side lot 
out of every five acres permitted to be selected. 

3. Persons receiving permission to select more than 
one allotment in this town will be allowed to select half the 
number of such lots on the river-side, and the remainder 
immediately behind, on the opposite side of a road or street, 
which it is intended shall bound the inner end of all the 
river-allotments. 

4. The lots will ultimately be granted in free and com- 
mon soccage ; but no grant will be made, nor any right of 
property be vested in the occupants, except a ticket of 

b 
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occupation for three months, until the above-mentioned 
conditions are fulfilled. 

5. A fence of the following description is to be erected on 
those boundary-lines of an allotment which adjoin any road 
or street ; namely, the fence to consist of posts four indies 
square, placed eight feet apart from centre to centre, and 
sunk at least two feet in the ground, connected either by 
four stout horizontal rails mortised and tenoned into the 
posts, or by two horizontal rails, with upright pales two and 
a half or three inches wide, nailed to them at such distances 
as may be considered convenient ; the whole to be included 
in a space of four feet from the ground, and to be either 
sawn or split, as may best suit the views of the occupant of 
the lot. 

6. * The separating line between adjoining lots is to be 
such fence, or other boundary, as may be mutually agreed 
upon between the lawful occupants of the said lots or their 
arbitrators. When the latter cannot agree, the decision of 
the government-resident (or, in his absence, the decision of 
two district magistrates), as to the nature of the fence to be 
constructed, is to be final, provided such decision be applied 
for by both parties concerned. 

7. The government reserves the right of altering the 
boundary-lines of any allotment, should any probable errors 
in the survey or plans of the town-site render such a mea- 
sure necessary for public benefit. 

Conditions relative to Kingstotmu 

1. The building-allotments, at present open for loca- 
tion, measure generally nine-tenths of an acre, being six 
chains by one and a half chain, and will be assigned to 
such applicants only as intend to engage in some kind of 
fishery. 

2. Allotments in this town are granted subject to the 
condition of building to the extent of 50/. on each, within 
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six months from the date of assignment, or the lot is sub- 
ject to forfeiture. 

3. The whole part hitherto surveyed is to be considered 
within suburbs, and belonging to government, except where 
granted. A location of ten acres may be obtained in these 
suburbs, without the limits of the town-site, subject to the 
condition of fencing in with a proper post and rail-fence, 
within twelve months from the date of assignment. 

Conditions relative to Albany. 

1. Applications for allotments in this town and its 
suburbs will be received at the surveyor-general's office, 
Perth, or by the government-resident at Albany, from such 
persons only as intend to become resident there. 

2. When the selection shall have been approved by 
the local government, a license of occupation will be given 
for a period of five years for special lots, and two years for 
all other lots ; within which time the required improvements 
must be performed, or the lot will be liable to forfeiture. 
Tlie license of occupation to be registered. 

3. Special lots are granted subject to the condition of 
erecting upon each a building of the value of at least 200/., 
and fencing it in within five years from the date of the 
license of occupation ; such building to have a fafade ac- 
cording to one of the plans in the surveyor-general's office, 
or according to such other plan as may be submitted by the 
applicant, and approved by the local government 

4. Suburban lots are granted subject to the condition 
of building on and improving each to the value of at least 
200/., including fencing, within two years from the date of 
the license to occupy. 

5. All other lots in Albany are granted subject to the 
condition of erecting thereon buildings to the value of 100/. 
at least, within two years from the date of assignment of 
such allotment. 
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6. On every allotment in the town the house is to stand 
on the middle line of the lot, at the distance of fifteen feet 
from the street-front of such allotment. 

7. The right to make and keep in order all lines of 
communication, drains, sewers, and fences, is reserved by 
government ; and allotments are to be held liable to pay 
such an assessment of the expense of these works as shall 
be in fair proportion to the allotments benefited thereby. 

8. TTiere being several streams on the town-site of 
Albany, and it being possible that public advantage may 
require them to be diverted from their natural courses, and 
directed to particular purposes, government reserves the 
option, at any time within ten years from this date, so to 
direct or divert, without compensation to the holders of the 
allotments through which they now run, or may be running. 

Conditions relative to Auffusta. 

1. Applications for allotments in this town and its 
suburbs will be received at the surveyor-general's office, 
Perth, or by the government-resident at Augusta, from 
such persons only as intend to become resident there. 

2. When the selection shall have been approved by the 
local government, a license of occupation will be given for 
a period of one year for common lots, and of two years for 
all other lots, within which time the required improvements 
must be effected, or the lots will be liable to forfeiture. 
The license of occupation to be registered. 

3. The value of buildings on any allotment in the town, 
not being a special lot, must amount at least to 100/. before 
the fee-simple will be granted. 

4. The fronts of houses in the town are to be at the 
distance of twenty feet from the line of the street or road 
on which the allotments are situated. 

5. Suburban lots are granted subject to the condition 
of building on and improving them to the value of at least 
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200^, within two years from the date of the license to 
occupy. 

6. The right to make, alter, and keep in order all lines 
of communication, drains, sewers, and fences, as well as to 
any unimproved portion of an allotment which may be con- 
sidered necessary for those purposes, is reserved by govern- 
ment ; and allotments are to be held liable to pay such an 
assessment of the expense of the works enumerated as 
shall be in fair proportion to the allotments benefited 
thereby. 

7. Persons enclosing their allotments of land on the 
town-site of Augusta are required to erect a fence of the 
under-mentioned description on such boundary-lines thereof 
as may adjoin a street or road, namely : — 

Posts to be five inches square, sunk at least two feet in 
the ground, and to stand four feet six inches above the sur- 
face, at the distance of eight feet apart from centre to 
centre. Horizontal rails, three in number, with five inches 
face, to be mortised and tenoned into the posts. Upright 
pales to be added when convenient to the occupants of lots, 
and the whole fence to be either sawn or split. The sepa- 
rating line between adjoining lots to be such fence or other 
boundary as may be mutually agreed upon between their 
occupants. 

8. There being several streams on the town-site of 
Augusta, and it being possible that public advantage may 
require them to be diverted from their natural course, or 
directed to particular purposes, government reserves the 
right, at any time within ten years from this date, so to 
direct or divert them, without compensation to the holders 
of lots through which they now run or may be running. 

Conditions relative to Pinjarra, 

The following regulations refer to certain special allot- 
ments (P.) on this town-site. 
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1*. This description of allotment will contain aboij^t ten 
acres of land, and will be assigned by the surveyor-general 
on the production of a certificate from the colonial secre- 
tary by the party applying. The assignment will be made 
in the order in which the allotment stands on the plans, 
without the exercise of any right of selection. 

2. The allotments in section P. will be assigned in 
occupancy for a term of two years, to persons of the la- 
bouring class only, who have been or are likely to become 
chargeable to the public ; but no person can receive any 
assignment of the kind unless he can produce a recom- 
mendation, from the magistrates of the district in which 
he usually resides, of his industry, sobriety, and good 
conduct. 

3. The land to be set apart for this purpose will be of 
an available and suitable quality ; and the occupant will be 
required to reside on his allotment, and to proceed with 
all reasonable diligence in the cultivation and improve- 
ment of it, to the satisfaction of the government-resident 
of the district, or other person appointed by the govern- 
ment. 

4. No saleable or transferable interest will be granted 
to the occupants of the aforesaid allotments previous to the 
completion of the conditions, and the assignment to a full 
title to the land. 

5. The improvements required on each lot will be of a 
nature suitable to the occupation of the holders, and of the 
value of 100/. 

6. No full title will be given until these improvements 
are effected, nor until such payments be made at the rate 
of 5«. per acre, together with the customary fees on the 
applications and titles. 

7. The right of occupancy will cease at the termination 
of two years, if these conditions are not fulfilled ; or at any 
previous time before the expiration of the two years, if the 
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occupant absents himself for three months at a time from 
the location. 

REGULATIONS 

Relative to the Sale of Toum and Suburban Allotments in Western 

Australia. 

The accompanying rules and regulations, in regard to 
the future assignment of town-allotments, having been 
adopted by the governor, in concurrence with the advice of 
the executive council, the same are hereby published for 
the information of all whom they may concern. 

1. The town and suburban allotments, open to selection 
of the public, will be published from time to time in the 
surveyor-general's office, by authority of the governor, where 
they may be inspected during the established office-hours, 
as also at the offices of the several government-residents. 

2. Persons desirous of obtaining town or suburban allot- 
ments from the crown, can do so only by purchase, and 
must apply for the same in a certain printed form, to be 
had at the offices of the collector of the revenue at Perth, 
or sulHCollectors at outnstations, on payment of a fee of 
(2s. 6{L) two shillings and sixpence, duly acknowledged on 
the form. 

3. This form is to be filled up by the applicant with 
christian and surname at length, and forwarded to the sur- 
veyor-general, for transmission to the colonial secretary, on 
the 15th and 30th of each month, with such remarks as the 
case may require, when, if approved, it will be advertised 
for sale by public auction in four successive Gazettes. 

4. The size of town or building allotments will be de- 
scribed in the official plans ; and the general size of surbur- 
ban lots will be four acres. Any greater or smaller quantity 
of land in a town site, will be put up at such price as may 
be notified at the time of sale. 
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5. The right of occupation of the lots, under guarantee 
of a full title, when the requisite improvements are per- 
formed within the specified time, will be put up separately 
at the following minimum-price for each town-site. 



Town-site. 


Town-allotments 
of one acre, 
more or leu. 


Suburban aUoCments 

of one acre and 

upwards. 


Perth 


£5 


£2 


per acre. 


Fremantle 


5 


2 




Albany. .... 
Guildford and West Guildford 


5 
2 


2 

1 




York 


2 


1 


— 


Kelmscott . . 


2 


1 


.— 


Augusta .... 


2 


1 





6. The highest bidder, who will be considered the pur- 
chaser, must pay into the hands of the auctioneer, at the 
time of sale, a deposit of 10 per cent on the amount of 
purchase-money, and the remainder within one calendar 
month, under penalty of forfeiting both the deposit and all 
claim to the lot. 

7. On payment of the whole amount of purchase-money 
to the collector of revenue, or one of the sub-collectors, and 
on the production of his receipt for the amount, the pur- 
chaser will be furnished by the colonial secretary with an 
official document, duly authorising him to take possession 
of the land for the purpose of effecting the improvements 
required by the existing regulations applicable to the town 
in which the allotments may be situated. 

8. On due proof of the stipulated improvements having 
been effected upon any allotment so obtained, the purchaser 
will be entitled to the fee-simple of it, on producing to the 
colonial secretary the receipt of the collector or sub-col- 
lectors of revenue, for the sum of 45*., payable thereon for 
preparing and enrolling the same. 
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9. On a purchaser failing to comply with the established 
regulations, on any allotment in the towns of Perth, Fre- 
mantle, and Albany, within two years from the date of his 
permission to take possession of the same, or within one 
year with respect to an allotment on any other town-site in 
the colony, the right of occupation in the lot will be for- 
feited after three months' notice to that effect, should such 
improvements not be completed within that time. 

10. Allotments liable to forfeiture under the provisions 
of the preceding article will be re-opened for general selec- 
tion, unless a sum equal to the original amount of pur- 
chase-money be paid by the grantee for a corresponding 
extension of time to complete the required improvements. 

11. Should the grant in fee-simple not have been ob- 
tained at the expiration of the extended period referred to 
in the preceding paragraph, all claim to the lot will be for- 
feited, and it will again be put up to public sale, on the 
application of any other individual. 

12. No remission of purchase-money or fees, payable on 
purchase of town and suburban allotments, will be allowed 
to any naval or military officer on account of rank or length 
of service. 

13. Persons desirous of purchasing allotments in those 
situations not marked out for location, will, under particu- 
lar circumstances only, be allowed to apply for the same, 
specifying fully, for the governor's consideration, the ob- 
jects for which such allotments are required, and accurately 
describing their position and extent 
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APPENDIX. 



No. III. 

Return of Town and Suburban Allotments in Wbstbrn 
Australia, which havb bxbn absionxd in occupancy up to 

THB dOTH OAT OF JuNB, 1837. 



Those marked • are in fee-simple. 




PERTH. 




'^ot."' Name. 


No. of 

lot Name. 


No. of „ 
tot Name. 


A* 1 Dale, ShoU, and 


C 2 Lennard, E. B. P. 


D 16 Wood, Wm. S. 


DawBon. 


3 Roe, J. Septimus. 


17 Hokin, Winiam. 


2 Stone, Alf. Hawei 


4 Ditto. 


18 Purkis, John. 


3 Brown, Ridi.M*B. 


•5 Andrews, Walter. 


19 Stone, Geo. P. 


•4 Lytdeton, Jn. P. 


6 SunTions,Walt. B. 


20 Stone, Alf. Hawes. 


•5 Mackie, Wm. H. 


7 Morgan, May. 




6 Resenredforitreet. 


8 Macfaull, Charles. 


E 1 ^icks, Peter. 


*7 Lewis, John. 


9 


2 Ditto. 


*8 Drake, Wm. Hen. 


10 


3 Bleclynlden, Har- 


*9 Ditto. 


11 


rison. 


*10 Collie, AleT. 


12 


•4 Bannister, Thos. 


•11 Carew, Wm. M. 


13 


5 Smythe,H.W. B. 


12 Birkett, Josephne. 


14 Terres, John. 


6 Watson, Thos. 


13 Collinson, Ed. 6. 


15 Turner, John. 


7 Byrne, Fran. Hen. 


14 Helens, Sarah. 


16 Shaw, William. 


8 Turner, Fred. 


15 Street. 




9 Macfaull, Charles. 


16 Roe, J. Septimus. 


D 1 Burgess, William. 


10 Henry, James. 


17 Brown, R. M<B. 


2 Butier, William. 


11 Ditto. ' 


18 Perth schooL 


3 Hokin, Mary Anne. 


12 


19 Ditto. 


4 Hokin, John. 


13 


20 Ditto. 


5 Gawler, William. 


14 


21 Ditto. 


6 Morrell, John. 


15 


22 Ditto. 


7 Tichbon, John. 


16 


23 Lyttleton, Jn. P. 


8 Menson, Robert. 


*17 Bannister, Thos. 


24 Tomer, Fred. 


9 Davis, Thomas. 


18 


•5i Brown, Peter N. 


10 Studsor, Michael. 


19 


5} Moore, Geo. T. 


11 Morrell, John. 


20 




12 Davis, John. 


21 


B Barracks and gaol. 


13 Middleton, Thos. 


22 




14 Tanner, William. 


23 


C 1 Collie, Alex. 


15 Bull, Henry. 


24 
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No. of „ 


No. of 


No. of 


l^^ Name. 


lot. Name. 


lot. Name- 


E 25 


E 67 


F 18 Rest, Geoige. 


26 


68 


19 Trigg, Henry. 


27 


69 


20 Diiffield, John. 


28 


70 




29 


71 


K 


30 


72 




31 


73 


L 1 Wittenoom, Rev. 


32 


74 


J. B. 


33 


75 


2 Ditto. 


34 Wigan, Robert. 


76 


3 Hodges, Mary. 


35 


77 


4 Leake, George. 


36 


78 


5 Smith, P. Parker. 


37 


79 


6 Porkis, James. 


38 


80 


7 Hodges, G. Bell. 


39 


81 


8 Leake, George. 


40 


82 


9 Partridge, R. A. 


41 


83 


10 Clint, Raphael. 


42 


84 


11 Irwin, Fred. C. 


43 


85 


12 Ditto. 


44 


86 


13 Browne, Charles. 


45 


87 


14 Trigg, Henry. 


46 


88 


♦15 Reveley, Hen. W. 


47 


89 


*16 Ditto. 


48 


90 


17 Robertson, Chris. 


49 




18 Moore, Geo. F. 


50 


F •! Sdomoiif James. 


19 Lyon, Rob. M. 


51 


2 Owen, William. 


20 Ditto. 


52 


•3 M'Dermotty Jaa. 


20^Kingsford, Sam. 


53 


•4 Cox, SamneL 


21 Walters, T. R. C. 


54 


5 Jones, Richard. 


22 Sutherland, H. C. 


55 


6 M'Donald, Hugh. 


•23 Wells, Richard. 


56 


7 Patterson, Ddvid. 


•24 Hillman, Alfivd. 


57 


8 Embleton, Geo. 


25 Edwards, W.H. 


58 


9 Smith, Sydney. 


26 Milligan,W.M.D. 


59 


•10 Leeder, Wm. 


26^ Welch, Laurence. 


60 


1 1 Knight, Wm. 


27 Edwards, Wm. H. 


61 


12 Nye, William. 


28 Cook, Winiam. 


62 


13 Gordon, Geoige. 


29 Middlemas, Thos. 


63 


14 Higgins, Wm. 


30 Mews, Thos. Wm. 


64 


15 Studson, Michael. 


31 Cox, Samnd. 


65 


16 Clayer, Thomas. 


32 WiUett, H., & Co. 


66 


17 Cooper, Joseph. 


33 Hodges, G. BeU. 
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No. of 


No. of 


No. of 


lot. Name. 


lot. Name. 


lot. Name. 


L 34 Mews, Thos. W. 


M 6 


M 48 


35 Renell, George. 


7 


49 


36 Walcott, Joana. 


8 


50 


37 Shenton, Wm. K. 


9 


51 


38 Ditto. 


10 


52 


39 Mitchell, Jane. 


11 


53 


40 Knight, Wm. 


12 




41 Browne, Charles. 


13 


N 1 Ongden, James. 


42 Hawker, Steph. 


14 


2 Green, John. 


43 Smuller, John. 


15 


3 Green, Greorge. 


44 Cameron, Greo. 


16 


4 Ellis, Joseph. 


45 Farmer, Charles. 


17 


5 PeUet, John B. 


46 Strickland, Rob. 


18 


6 Shepherd, Wm. 


47 Reid, Mark. 


19 


7 Fuller, Richard. 


48 Dalton, William. 


20 


8 Syred, Daniel. 


49 Layton, William. 


21 


9 Morris, Thomas. 


50 Ditto. 


22 


10 Armstrong, T. C. 


51 Cooper and Mead. 


23 


11 Strickland, Wm. 


52 Harris, Wm. H. 


24 


12 Ditto. 


53 Mews, Thos. W. 


25 


13 


54 Gordon, Clarke. 


26 


14 


55 Monger, John H. 


27 


15 


56 Ridley, Charles. 


28 


16 


57 Dnimmond, Jas. 


29 


17 


58 Ditto. 


30 


18 


59 Jecks, Isaac. 


31 


19 


60 Ditto. 


32 


20 


61 Ditto. 


33 


21 


62 Ditto. 


34 


22 


63 Morgan, John. 


35 


23 


64 Ditto. 


36 


24 


65 Ditto. 


37 


25 


66 Ditto. 


38 


26 


67 Dring, David. 


39 


27 


68 Dalton, William. 


40 


28 


69 Kingsford, Sam. 


41 


29 




42 


30 


M 1 Gibbs, William. 


43 


31 


2 Ditto. 


44 


32 


3 ; 


45 


33 


4 


46 ! 


34 


5 


47 1 


35 



ALLOTMENTS ASSIGNED. 



XXIX 



No. of 


No. of „ 


No. of 




lot. Nwne. 


lot. Naino. 


lot. 


Name. 


N 36 


Q 6 


S 26 




37 


7 


27 




38 


8 


28 




39 


9 


29 




40 


10 


30 




41 


11 Jeffers, Catherine. 


31 






12 Wood, Edward. 


32 




O 1 Lloyd, Greor^. 


13 


33 




2 Morlej, Henry. 


14 Waters, Robert. 


34 




3 Colinson, Edw. G. 


15 Smith, John. 


35 




4 


16 Chapman, Henry. 






5 


17 


T 1 




6 




2 Watson, Thos. 


7 


R Burial-ground. 


3 




8 




4 Valvich, John. 


9 ThompKm, John. 


S 1 Goyemment do- 


5 Valvich, Wm. 


10 Jeclu, Thomas. 


main. 


6 


Foster, William. 


11 Porley, Thomas. 


•2 Brown,M*BrideA. 


7 Tichbon, John. 


12 Strickland, Wm. 


•3 Lyttleton, Jn. P. 


8 


Spice, Saul. 


13 Flaherty, John. 


4 Street. 


9 Ditto. 


li Heckman, Wm. 


•5 Macfaull, Chas. 


10 


Spice, William. 


15 Gladman, George. 


•6 Morgan, Mary. 


11 


Ward, William. 


16 Ellis, Theophilos. 


7 Beete, John P. 


12 


Batup, Thomas. 




•8 Andrews, W. B. 


13 




P 1 


•9 Roe, John S. 


14 




2 


•10 Ditto. 


15 




3 


•11 King, Wm. John. 


16 




4 


•12 CoUie, Alex. 


17 




5 


13 


18 




6 Glover, William. 


14 PhiUips, Jn. R. 


19 




7 Atkinson, Geo. 


•15 Davis, Thomas. 


20 




8 Gee, Charles. 


•16 Ward, William. 


21 




9 Shepherd, Wm. 


•17 Collinson, E. G. 






10 Webb, Edward. 


•18 MorreU,Fred. 


V 1 


Barron, Edward. 


11 Gregory, Mary. 


19 


2 Ditto. 


12 Patterson, Jessey. 


•20 Hokin alioi Tho- 


3 Ditto. 




mas, Mary Anne. 


4 Ditto. 


Q 1 


•21 Hillman, Alfred. 


5 


Mitchell, John. 


2 


22 


6 Watson, Ann. 


3 


23 


7 Farmer, Patrick. 


4 


24 


8 Ditto. 


5 


25 


♦9 Beete, Jn. Pieton. 



No-rf j^^^_ 


\l°' 


Nun.. 


No.«r jj^^ 


V 10 Dougherty. Peter. 


W 14 




W 56 


11 Corrigan, Phillip. 


15 




57 


12 Ditto. 


16 




58 Stu-lJng. EdmnDd. 


13 O'Brien, MichuJ. 


17 




59 Andenton, Alei. 


14 Ditto. 


IB 




60 


15 Reill;, John. 


19 Brad, 


George. 


61 King, Bdwant, H. 


16 Ditto. 


20 Crane 


John. 


63 


17 Jeffen. Edwird. 


21 Crane 


JamcB. 




18 Ditto. 


22 Gibbg, Wm. John. 


64 King, WilUam, G. 


19 Stanton, John. 


23 Hodgwn. Edward. 


65 King, Chwlei, P. 


•20 Mitchell, John. 


24 Powel 


EdR-arJ. 


66 


21 Wiilumi.Thooiu. 


25 Hiucock, George. 


67 


22 Cooper. Junes. 


26 H«.eo 


ck, Jamea. 


68 


23 HoiiM, WiUiun. 


27 Norcctt, C. S. D. 


69 Hindi, Cfaarlo R. 


24 CherraU, Jeue. 


28 <:«rter, ThomM. 


70 Lawiwi™, W. I. 


25 Elii», Joseph. 


29 Stndson. Michaei. 


71 Mutin, Stunnel. 


26 Browne, Churle*. 


30 




72 Fraser, William. 


27 GalwBj, John Ju. 


31 Wstwjn, WiUiiun. 


73 HarriiOD. Wm. C. 


28 O'NeU, Peter. 


32 




74 Dtllon, William. 


29 Fenn^in, John. 


33 




75 Downing. Fred. A. 


30 Bntterworth, Jer. 


34 




76 Beacham, William. 


30)Kingsford. Sam. 


35 




77 Itowland, Richard. 


31 Holmci, William. 


36 Dart. 


John. 


78 Dew, John. 


32 CsrroU, Williim. 


37 Hani. 


J. Strelley. 


79 M'Dennot, M. 


33 Chipp, Arthur. 


38 




80 Cook, Lancelot, T. 


34 WiU7, WUlimt.. 


39 




Bl Laienby, Gforgc. 


35 Conner«, Miduel. 


40 




82 Hntton.Marmdlic. 


3G 


41 




83 Glorer, William. 




42 




84 Hardey. Joseph. 


W 1 PowU, Robert. 


43 




eS Johnson. George. 


2 Po*ii, Chirlea. 


4t 




86 Harris, Jowph. 


3 CooV, James. 


45 




87 


4 Lerome, Cha*. F. 


46 Ward 


James. 




5 Pirr.Thos.BndCo. 


47 Wanl 


Wm. Jnn. 


A 1 uatterwortl], Jer. 


6 Ditto. 


48 Freeman. Isaac. 


2 Lockjer, Junes. 


7 M-irtin, WilU«n. 


49 Corrigan, Phillip. 


3 Ditto. 


8 Svinton, Samnel. 


50 




4 CUrenee, Rriph. 





51 




5 CoULnwrn, Ed. G. 


10 Terrj, Henry. 


S2 




6 Birkelt, Marj L. 


11 Smith, Hugh, Geo. 


53 




7 Clayer, ThomM. 


12 


54 




8 Wittenoom. Chas. 


13 Hjilc, John. 


55 




9 Wittenoom. Fred. 



COHTINUED. 



Ho.rf „ 


No. Df j.^^^ 


Ho. of 




IM. «""■ 






Name. 


X 10 WittCDOom, Hod. 




Y47 




11 Witteaixnn, John. 


6 Mcnr, Th. W, Jan. 


48 




12 WitteniHai, E. B. 


7 Dntemn, Tho. W. 


49 CUrk, 


W. Naime. 


13 Winei.tx.in, Rev. 


8 Smith, Richard. 


50 




J. B. 


9 Wale, Thus. Bayi. 


51 




U 


10 Stokra, MoBe.. 


52 




15 Hunt, Thomu. 


11 Stokes, George. 


53 




IG 


12 Stokes, RjurhuL 


54 




17 Ambrose, Peter. 


13 


55 




18 


14 


56 




19 CoUiiM, Robert. 


15 Moore. Samuel 


57 




20 


16 Wood, Ed-ard. 


58 




21 Shaton, WaOam. 


17 Leeder, Hiiiu»h. 


59 




22 Ortgor?, JfdiB. 


IS Leeder, Hao. EUi. 


60 




23 Mfde. Wm. Jun. 


19 Leeder, Wm. Hen. 


61 




24 Mor^iu, Abnhsm. 


20 Leeder, Marth. F. 


62 




25 Remler. Hen. W. 


21 Binieden, Bich. 


63 




26 KevElej, Amelia. 


22 Lajton, William. 


64 




27 OniiD«m«T, H.M. 


23 Cnue, Anthonjde. 


65 




28 Ditto, 


24 Solomon, James. 


66 




23 SiitherUnd, G. H. 


25 


67 






26 Spencer. Henrj.. 


68 






27 Mnyo, Conis de. 


69 






28 LidiM, Jamu D. 


70 




uidYole. 


29 Mahomet, U.MA 


71 




33 Ditto. 




72 




34 Smith, Richud. 


31 Woods, John. 


73 




35 Meid, Joaeph. 


32 


74 




36 MiddletoD, Thos. 


33 Jordan, Robert. 


75 Sjred 


WiUiam. 


37 Ditto. 


34 


76 Sjred 


Wm. Edw. 


38 Wookrd, Jonmlh. 


35 


77 




39 Ditto. 


36 


78 




40 Wright, Williun. 


37 


79 




41 Ditto. 


38 


80 






39 Sanderi. William. 


81 




J. B. 


40 Leake, Luke Sam. 






43 Wittenoom. E. B. 


41 Leake, John Tb. 


Zl Coope 


, Ja. ColiD. 




42 


2 Ditto. 




T 1 HiniKin, Ljdit 


43 Coi, John. 


52 Paterson, David. 


2 Ditto. 


44 






3 Bravne, Cbulcs. 


45 






4 Ditto. 


46 


1 Mew. 


Thoi.Wm. 
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"V <•-■ 


%,':' n™. 


Ko.«f ^^^ 


2 Shenton, W. K. 


16 






3 Drake, Wm. Hen. 


17 




32 


4 Knight, WilUun. 


18 




33 


5 fnlinson, Eii*. G. 


19 




S4 




20 




35 


7 M«!don«ld. Hugh 


21 




36 


8 Liiwis, HouKhWii. 


22 




37 


Slid Yale. 


23 




38 


9 WJter»,Th.N.C. 


24 




39 


10 Sbenton, George 


25 




40 


11 Solomon, Juucb 


2G 






12 


27 




> Roe, John. S. 


13 


23 Mew., 


Tho».Wra. 


M Shenton. W. K. 


14 


29 Gloter 


Williun. 


P Ditto. 


1» 


30 Browne, Cbvlei. 





•6 Okelr}r »nd Wood. 
7 Lewis, Richard. 
S Ditto. 
9 Hobbs, John. 

10 Ditto. 

11 Scolt, Danitl. 

12 Ditto. 
13 

14 
•IS Leake, Georp'. 
•16 Ditto. 
•17 Dilto. 
•18 Lunb. WiUiam. 

19 LyoD, Robert M. 

20 Msydwell, R. 

21 Vincent, Henry. 

22 Ditto. 

23 Chidlow, WiUiam 

and Peter. 



FREMANTLE. 

24 Ditto. 

25 Rt^en, Wm. S. 

26 Dod, Philip H. 

27 SaiDBon, Lionel. 

28 Ditto. 

29 Bannister, T. 

30 Ditto. 

31 Lyon, Robert M. 

32 Dixon, Willism. 

33 Chidlow, W, & P. 

34 Ditto. 

35 Chappell&Rogers. 

36 Ditto. 

37 Chappell. Cleoph 
•38 Dull, I'bili)! II 

3D Willctt, Henry, 9^ 
Co. 

40 Munday & Dave]'. 

41 Williama, George. 

42 Macdoiuld, Hugh. 

43 Ditto. 

•44 Dod, Philip H. 
45 Pace, Walter. 
■Hi Ditto. 



49 

SO CoH, C, Jun. 

91 Jordan, Robert. 

52 Leake. George. 

53 Samaon, LJoncl. 

54 Dilto. 

55 Heard, Williun. 

56 Ditto. 

67 Grewwell, John. 
5S Harris, W. H. 
S9 Bateman, John. 
60 

61 Dod, P. H. 

62 Chiton, Henry, 

63 Ditto. 

64 Anutrong, Adam. 

65 MnrfHull, Elii. 

66 Reicley. H. W. 

67 WattB, Geoige S. 
CS Diion, William. 
69 Morrell, John. 
TO Ditto. 



ALLOTMENTS ASSIGNED. 



"r,."' N.™, 


"5^,°^ Stmt. 


'■J',;,"' Nwnj. 


71 MoireU, John. 


Ill Wcjrlen, Anne. 


•151 Henty, Jiunei. 


72 Wravel, John. 


112 


152 Scolt. Duiiel. 


73 JohD«>a, G. ?. 


113 Johnson, G. F. 


153 HaU, Hen. Edw. 


7* Gellibraad, Jod.. 


Ill Dino. 


164 Ditto. 


Tice. 


115 Willett, Hcnrr, 


165 Ditto. 


76 Philli[i«, JohD R. 


•ndCo. 


156 Reglim, Francis. 


76 WeaveU, John. 


116 Ditto. 


157 GrassBcll. John. 


77 Duffidd, John, 


117 Slithers, WUliam 


158 Woodward, Hen. 


78 Wudell, RkWd. 


Hravcs. 


169 Watson, Thos. 


79 Smith. Charles. 


■118 M-Dermotl, Ju. 


160 Ditto. 


80 Stede, W. fi. 


■119 Ditto. 


161 Bond, Hen. Rice. 


81 Ditto. 


120 Mnnd.r, Junef. 


162 


•8! Bendenon, H. E. 


121 D«Er,J.W. 


163 


SS Spcnoer, E.,jim. 


1*2 DuttoD, J. AIM. 


let 


84 


123 Lloyd. George. 


les 


SS 


124 Dutton, J. A. 


1S6 


SO 


125 Cooper, JoKiph. 


187 


87 


126 MftbgOod.Wm. 


168 


88 JohoBton, G. P. 


127 Cooper, .foorpb. 


169 




128 KeatB, Williwn. 


170 Sbenion, Wm, K, 


"90 Ditto. 


129 Duffield, John. 


171 Nairn, WUliam. 


yi Willetl. Henry, 


130 JmneB, Richwd. 


172 Ditto. 


aaiCa. 


131 Ledgard, Willinm. 


173 Ditto. 


92 Ditto. 


132 Ditto. 


17* Ditto. 


DS Kent*, William. 


133 Dudley, Jobn. 


175 Bonrne, Willi«n. 


•Si M'Dennott, Ju. 


134 Waiiams, George. 


■176 H«ity, JamoB. 


•9S Solomon, Jm. 


13J Ditto. 


•177 Ditto. 


9fl Ditto. 


136 -nioinMn, Robert. 


178 Morrell, John. 


1)7 Ditto. 


137 Ditto. 


179 ChidlovF.W.Bndl'. 


98 Ditto. 


188 Coi.JohnD. 


180 RcKlbl, Francis. 


•99 Umb, Williun. 


I3B Cockmin, Jm- 


181 Lewis, W. Meal. 


•100 Ditto. 


140 BoDd, II. Rice. 


182 Rohin, Joseph. 


101 Doffield, John, 


Ul Pesrce, Jamei. 


183 Lemui, Chas. F. 


102 Scott. Duiid. 


142 LewiniftoD, Wm. 


184 Pnrkia. John. 


103 Ditto. 


143 Tbomss, Jaim, 


185 


10* Johnson, G. F. 


144 Spencer, John. 


186 Day, June*. 


105 Ditto. 


145 Willis, Junes. 


187 Reglim, Francis. 


lOli Cnrtii. Anthony. 


US Robin, Joseph. 


188 


107 Puckrio, Tbomu. 


147 Ditto. 


189 


lOS Ditto. 


148 H.bgood, Wm. 


190 


109 


U9 Forw«d,Wm. 


ISI Bond, Hen. Rice. 


no 


• ISO Uentj, James. 


192 Fuaaell, Rirh, C. 













tol. 


""*■ 


,;, Stmt. 


lot. Nam.. 


1S3 Vrttmaa, 'White- 


23* Smith, Waiiam. 


27fl Momll, John. 








23A Thomaa, Jaa. F. 


277 Ponlke*. Charles. 


m 






236 

237 Wajlen, Alfred. 


278 Dnmnag^, Geo. 

279 Lunb, WiBiuo. 


196 






238 Buley , ThoniM. 


280 Tanner, William. 


197 






239 TroMlovB, John. 


281 Graham. W. P. 


198 






240 


282 Ditto. 


199 






241 Morrell.John.jttn. 


283 Ditto. 


200 






242 Morley. Joho L. 


*84 Ferrea, John. 


201 






2*3 Ditto. 


2S5 Ditto. 


202 






2t* Mbttb, Wro. 


28SiDitto. 


SOS 






2*5 Ltojd, George. 


286 Graham, W. T. 


20+ 






216 


286iDi[to. 


20S 






2*7 H«wc»d. Tho.. 


2S7 Brown, WHUaiD. 


206 








288 Bond, Hen. Biee. 


207 






2*9 Pe»ke, Edwin. 


289 Turner, WlUiun. 


208 






250 Duffield, John. 


290 


209 






251 


291 


210 






252 Bailer, Thomu. 


292 HuTii, Wm. H. 


211 


Smilti 


Edwwd. 


253 LtAe, Luke, 


293 MotTBU, John. 


212 






254 LitUemon. Wm. 




213 






255 Coi, John B. 


295 Ditto. 


21* 






256 Dsvy, JameaW. 


296 William*, Geo. 


21S 






257 Harrison, Thos. 


297 Bafeman, J., jnn. 


SIO 






258 Manning, W. A. 


•mS Bateman, John. 


217 






259 Whitfield. Fran. 


299 Greuwell, John. 


2IH 






260 W»Ilcn,T. R.C. 


300 Ditto. 


219 






261 Edwarfii, Bridget. 


301 Moore, Sam. If. 


220 


Sobm 


n, James. 


262 Willett, H.&Co. 


303 


221 


Bym. 


Fran. H. 


263 Chspman, Ilenrj. 


303 


222 H«Qt), 


JsmM. 


2a4 Wade. John. 


BO* Broughton, Joa. 


223 


Camlield.flenrr. 


265 Draper, Robert. 


805 Lockycr, Paul. 


224 


CliDt, Kaphiel. 


266 Lewid, Richard. 


SOS Kir, Jo«eph. 


225 


Ridlej 


CiiM. D. 


267 Scott, Daniel. 


307 WiUet, Hen. A Co. 


226 IWDenoott, J«. 


268 Pellit, John. 




227 


Ditto. 




369 GrMiwell, John. 


309 Criap, John. 


228 Ditto. 




370 Wslcott, Jamea. 


310 


329 lantoor, P. A. 


271 Phiilipa, John R. 


311 Manninf^Wm. A, 


2au 


Ditto. 




272 Churchman, C. R. 


312 Stone, Alf. Hmmt. 


231 


Shenton, W. K. 


273 Lipscomh, Fnsi. 


313 WilleU, H. A Co, 


233 Ditto. 




274 Balemin, John. 


314 Ditto, 


233 Oteen 


CharlCT. 


275 Ditto. 


315 Ditto. 



ALLOTMENTS ASSIGNED. 



XXXV 



No. of 
lot 



Name. 




316 Grambier, John. 

317 Wood, Wm. S. 

318 BnU, Henry. 

319 Lewis, Richard. 

320 Ditto. 

321 Sleep, Walter. 

322 Johnson, Magnus. 

323 Belcher, Richard. 

324 Lloyd, James. 
325 

326 Dnffield, John. 

327 Lloyd, James. 

328 Bfcnnris, Joseph. 

329 Lloyd, James. 

330 Barges, Wimam. 
S 329a Uoyd, James. 

331 Descombes, VtmL 
382 Kelly, Thos. 
833 WithneU, Wm. 
884 DnfiBeld, Charlotte. 

835 Williams, Gea 

836 Talbot, S. NeiL 
887 Lewis, Richard. 
388 Ditto. 

889 Smith, P. Parker. 

340 Cooper, Joseph. 

341 FosseU, Rich. C. 

842 Willett,H. &Co. 

843 Ditto. 

844 Harwood, Wm. 

345 Stone, Alf. Hawes. 

346 Woods, Henry. 
847 Thorkle, Thos. 
348 Bowles, Wm. C. 
849 Barker, Geo. W. 
350 Penil, John. 

851 nmrkle, Juliet E. 

852 Cook, Benjamin. 
Z5S Downes, Wm. 
854 

855 MorreU, Richard. 
856 



857 

858 GressweU, Hen- 

rietta. 
859 
360 
861 
362 
868 
864 
S65 
366 
367 
368 
369 
370 
871 

872 Ferres,' John. 
878 
874 

875 Thorp, Benjamin. 

876 Morrell, Richard. 

877 Stokes, James. 
S 378 Lamb, Cora. M. 
S 879 Clark, Elixa. 

S 880 Clark, W. Nairn. 
S 881 Curtis, Anthony. 

382 Langley, Nioholas 
Were. 

888 Uoyd, George. 

884 Ditto. 

885 Curtis, Anthony. 
S 886 Morris, Joseph. 
S887 Kingsford, Geor- 

giana M. 
S 388 Kingsfoid, Elizab. 
S 389 Kingsford, Sam. 
890 

891 Leake, Mary Anne. 
S 392 Ommanney, H. M. 
S 3 8 Kingham, Susan- 

nah S. 
S 394 Leake, G. Walpole. 



Name. 



S 895 Leake, A. Elizab. 
S 896 Andrews, Eliza- 

bethE. 
S 397 Andrews, Alezan- 

drina J. M. 
S 398 Andrew, W. B. T. 
S 399 Andrews, H. Jas. 
S 400 WeaveU, John. 

401 Dnffield, Lydia C. 

402 Habgood, Rob. 
408 Toby, Jacob. 

404 Lewis, Houghton, 

and Yule. 

405 Ditto. 

406 Ditto. 

407 Manworthy, Rich. 

408 Dixon, William. 

409 Ditto. 

410 Bond, Louisa. 

411 Gregson, Maria. 

412 Moore, Joseph. 
418 Watts, James P. 

414 Toby, Jacob. 

415 Habgood, Rob. 

416 Dnffield, Chas. H. 

417 M'Dermott, Mar- 

shall. 

418 Bateman, Mary 

Anne. 
419 
•420 Moulton, Jas. A. 
421 Ditto. 
422 

428 Helens, Sarah M. 
424 Hancock, John. 
425 
426 
427 

428 Andrews, F. Jas. 

429 Keats, Amy. 

480 Chidlow, Peter. 

481 Pinkrim, Louisa. 



XXXYl 


APPENDIX. 






No. of 


No. of 


No. of 




lot. Name. 


lot. Name. 


lot. 


Name. 


432 


473 


516 




433 


474 


517 




434 


S475 


518 




435 Smadley, Thos. 


S476 


519 




436 Smadley, Hannah. 


S478 


520 




437 


S479 


521 




438 


S480 


522 




439 Nicks, Peter. 


S481 


523 




440 Smithen, Anne. 


S482 


524 




441 Smithen, Frances. 


S 483 Brown, Caroline. 


525 


Pengilly, Anne 


442 


484 Brown, Peter U. 




Elisabeth. 


443 


485 


S526 




444 


486 


S527 


Monday 9t Darey. 


445 


487 


S 528 Ditto. 


446 Smith, Elisa Anne. 


488 


S529 




447 


489 


530 




448 


490 


531 




449 Collie and Shole. 


491 


582 Dicks, Joseph. 


450 Ditto. 


492 


533 Woodward, Jas. 


451 Ditta 


493 


534 


Payne, Robert 


452 Mew8,Tho8.W. 


494 


535 




453 Knight, Wm. 


495 


S 536 Graham, Wm. T. 


454 Andrews, Hen- 


496 


S537 




rietta M. 


497 


S 538 Lamb, £dw. Wm. 


455 Cousins, John. 


498 


S 539 Brown, R. M*B. 


456 ConfrinR, Mary E. 


499 


540 Morris, Joseph. 


457 


500 


541 


Ditto. 


458 


501 


542 




459 


502 


543 




460 


503 


544 




461 Roe, Matilda. 


504 


545 




S 462 Roe, J. Septimus. 


505 


546 




S 463 Lews, John. 


506 


547 




S464 


507 


548 




S465 


508 


549 


Pengilly, James 


8 466 


509 




Rich., jnn. 


S467 


510 


550 


Wagstaff, Geo. 


8 468 


511 


551 


GloTer, Thomas. 


S469 


512 


552 




S470 


513 


553 




S 471 Drake, Louisa. 


514 


554 




472 


515 1 


555 





ALLOTMENTS ASSIGNED. 



XXXVll 



No. of 






No. of 


No. of 




lot. 


Name. 




lot. Name. 


lot. 


Name. 


556 






566 


SUBURBAN LOTS. 


557 Christinas, Cbas. 


567 


E 


Dod, P. H. 


S 558 Dnffield, Jn., 


jun. 


568 


I 


M'Dermott, Jas. 


S 559 






569 


K 


Morgan, Reb. W. 


S 560 






570 Thomas, Jn juxL 


L 


Solomon, James. 


S 561 






571 Christmas, Wm. 


M 


Duffield, John. 


S 562 






572 Roppar, John. 


N 


WeayeU, John. 


563 






573 Gringer, John. i 


O 


Samson, LioneL 


564 






574 


P 


Weavell, John. 


565 






575 







1 Heal, William. 

2 Heal, Charles. 

3 Heal, Charles, jun. 

4 MiDard, Thomas. 

5 Dariey, Greo. Thos. 

6 Dod, Philip H. 

7 Whitfield, Francis. 
8 

9 Foley, Robert 

10 Manning, W. A. 

11 DaTey, James. 

12 Darby, (reo. Thos. 

13 Duffield, John. 

14 Srumner, Spencer. 

15 Cowcher, G. T. F. 

16 Browne, Charles. 

17 Scott, John. 

18 Isaac, Richard. 

19 Isaac, Amy. 

20 Isaac, Mary. 
21 

22 Parker, Stephen. 

23 Pturker, Susannah. 

24 Parker, Jn. Nyson. 

25 Parker, Steph. S. 
26 

27 Jones, Walter. 

28 Hermsline, James. 



GUILDFORD. 

29 Burial-ground. 

30 Best, Sarah. 
30| Best, (jeorge. 
31 

32 Devemish, Wm. 

33 Ditto. 

34 Lerome, Chas. F. 

35 Martin, Robert 

36 Croker, John. 

37 Jones, Walter. 

38 Smith, Richard. 

39 Ditto. 

40 Ward, William. 

41 Barnes, William. 

42 Cooper, John C. 

43 Knott, William. 
44 

45 

46 Maxwell, Thomas. 

47 M'Dermott, Jas. 

48 Shorthouse, Wm. 

49 Franklin, Wm. 

50 Crane, John. 

51 Dalton, William. 

52 Forward, William. 
53 

54 Ward, Wm. jun. 

55 Coucher, G. S. F. 



56 Meares, Cap. R. G. 

57 Ditto. 

58 Meares, Elleanor. 

59 Meares, Ellen W. 

60 Meares, Georgiana. 

61 Meares, J. Yittoria. 

62 Meares, Marg. 

63 Meares, S. G. T. 

64 Meares, Rich. G. 

65 Meares, Greo. M. 

66 Meares, Wm. P. 

67 Farquhar, John. 

68 Ditto. 

69 Best, George. 

70 Coucher, G. S. F. 

71 Coucher, Sarah F. 

72 Coucher, Em. A. 

73 Coucher, Charles. 

74 Coucher, Jn. Wm. 

75 Macknoe, Joseph. 

76 Ditto. 

77 Knott, William. 
78 

79 Whitfield, Charl. 

80 Whitfield, Edw. 

81 Whitfield, George. 

82 Whitfield, F. jun. 

83 Whitfield, A. M. 



No-Dt ^^^ 


"tot' N«D.. 


vo.or 
lirt. Naaio. 


84 Whitfield, EUm. 


113 WaU.TbofcB. 


143 


fl5 Whitfield, Soon. 


11+ WaU, Geor^. 


143 


•86 Parsons, John 


llfi Wall, Matilda. 


1*4 


»B7 Ditto. 


116 Wall, Mmy Anne. 


14S 


BB pBlmer, Robert. 


117 Tnckey.Joha 


146 


*89 PoUini, Juue.. 


118 Baraeden, Rich. 


1*7 


90 Belli, RichTd. 


119 Bameden, Ftancia 


148 


Ot Belts, Charles. 


120 Lyon, Robert M. 


140 


92 Edwanls, William. 


121 Ward, David. 


150 


93 DitM. 


1S2 Ujde, Stephen- 


Ifil 


9* Bojd, Chwica. 


123 Purki«,JohiL 


151 


95 Whitfield, Francifl. 


12* Oldhun, John. 


153 


90 TamiBr, William. 


\2S Gomls, Henry. 


151 


•i7 


126 Moore, Smnucl 


153 


9S 


127 Uwrence, W. Jn 


ISS Spioe, William. 


99 


12» 


157 Pollard, Eliiabetb. 


lOO 


129 


158 Jonei, WHlum. 


101 Me«-», ThM. Wm. 


ISO 


159 Jonea.Wm.jm.. 


102 Cax, Samuel 


131 Parr, Thm. &, Co. 


160 Levii, HoDghloa, 


103 Metri, Thoa. Wm, 


132 Ditto. 


uidVolB. 


104 Bull, HcDTj. 


138 WUtington, Dan. 


181 Ditto. 


105 Wadgc, Henrj. 


134 llTiitington, /ane. 


103 Ditto. 


loe lljde, WiUiam. 


135 Dolbesr, Jnmn. 


163 


107 Purki». Jamei 


136 Hind», Ch«l« R. 


164 Shenton, GeorEC. 

165 Ditto. 


108 Roe, John S. 


137 Wclbum, Johti. 


1(19 Syreil. Thomas 


138 Hyde, William. 


106 Ditto. 


110 Jones, Rlcliard. 


139 Knight, Stephen. 




Ill Andrews, W, B. 


MO 


94A Willluai, George 


1 la Lcwia, Richard. 


141 





S 1 Cbejne, George. 
S 2 James, Chariea C. 
S 3 Degravra, Charlea. 
8 4 Liddon, Mathew. 



h H Spencer, Towns- 
end, & Spencer. 
S 9 Spencer, Sir Rich. 



ALBANY. 

S 10 Moore, G. F. 
S 11 Browne, Josh. S. 
S 12 HUhnan, Alfred. 
S 13 Molloy, John. 
8 14 Cbefnei Geoi^ 
S IS Ditto. 
S 16 Ditto. 
S 17 Morlejr, John L. 
S 18 GUbert, A. H. 
8 19 Mndie, Robt S. 



8 20 CbejiK, George. 
S 21 Cbejne, Alex. 
S 22 Toby, Jacob. 
8 23 Walker, Thoa. 

24 
S 25 Cheyne, John. 
S 28 Lymen, Thoa. I. 
S 27 Douglas, Jamea. 
5 2e Andrewa, John W. 
S 29 Heodenon, H. E. 



ALLOTMENTS ABSIONED. 



Mo. of 


No. or 


No. o( ^^^ 


lot. '•»™- 




Um. ''™"- 




B 30 LytteltoD, Jn. F. 






114 


S 31 Ditto. 






8 IIS Salem, Mark. 


S S2 Lyttdton, Surdi. 






S m MaJdoeka, R. H. 


S 33 Ma«>n, John. 






8 117 M'Leod, John. 


8 34 D»le, Robert. ■ 






US 


S 3S Muon, John. 






119 


S 36 M'RaU, John. 






120 








121 


S 38 Ditto. 




80 


123 


S 39 CoUk and Shcde. 




HI 


128 


SWDitta 




82 Stuart, John R. 


124 


8«*1 Gordon, Andrew. 




83 Hitlman, AUred. 


125 


S 42 SincUuT, John. 




S4 Hacdanald, Hngli. 


126 


S 43 Hughe., Henry. 




85 TuUey, Hemj. 


127 


S*44 Taylor, PatHok. 




8S Nordberry, And. 


128 


S*4£ Ditto. 




87 Beard. Thomas. 


129 


S*4B Geake, Mgoiy. 




88 Tomishend, Wm. 


130 


S*47 Ditto. 




89 Tangueat, Jn. P, 


131 


S 48 Dooglu, Jama. 




90 Bum-, Charlwi. 


132 


S 49 ShenUt, Thos. B. 




91 


133 


S SO Ditto. 




93 Lyttelton, S. J. 


134 


SI 




93 Hoghea, John M. 


I3S 


S 62 SbWTBtt, Thoa. B. 




94 Grey,D«deL 


136 


63 Skinner. John. 




96 Ommanney, H. M. 


137 


S4 8ander«, William. 




06 


138 


SS Eari, Richard. 




97 Heffnm, Patrick. 


139 


Bfl EWkia. John. 




SB Ttoe.JolmS. 


140 


S7 




99 Clint, RaphaeL 


141 


58 Bull, Henry. 


8 


100 Cheyne, Alei. 


142 


59 Ditto. 


S 


lot Taylor, Patri<^. 


143 


60 Ditto. 


3 


102 Brown, Joseph S. 


144 


SI 


8 


103 Young, John. 


146 


a 


S 


104 Jackaon, Samuel 


146 


« 


B 


105 L«, Charleg. 


147 


M 


8 


106 Lee, Joaeph W. 


148 


U 


8 


107 Watt, Hj. Darid. 


149 


H 


S 


lOS Thomas, Williun. 


160 


n 


8 


109 Belcher, Peter. 


161 


a 


8 


110 Church, WUUun. 


163 


« 


S 


lU Daniel, Jamei. 


1S3 


IfO 




112 


154 


71 




113 


165 



«-,"' N".<- 


ioL """■ 


li^ Bunt 


156 




14 Chejne, George. 


12 


157 




16 Morley, John. 


13 


158 




•16 BanniWer. Thoe. 


U M'Cleod, John. 


159 




17 Lunb, Willi.ni. 


15 


160 




18 Cheyne, George. 


16 


161 




19 Ditto. 


i; 


162 




20 Toby. Jacob 


18 


163 




21 Sh>pl«r, Wfliun. 


19 


104 




22 


•20 Jeukina, Williua. 


165 




23 WOliam*. John. 


•21 Chejne, A1«L 


166 




2* Smjthe, Geo. D. 


•22 NeweU, Jam. 


167 




25 Douglu, JuDin. 




168 




2S Dod, PhiUp 11. 


B 1 


169 




27 HeoderMD. M. E. 


2 Spencer, Mary A. 


170 Sheiratl 


, Tbos. B. 


28 LytteUon, Ed J. 


3 Collie and Shi^ 


171 DitW. 




29 Sherratt, Tbo«. B. 


4 Cheyne, AJei. 


172 Ditto. 




30 Uddon, Mathew. 


5 Lyttleton, Jn. P. 


173 




■31 Lovitt,W™Bm. 


6 Si»ncer, Ed. May. 


17* 




32 DiproK. Williun. 


7 Uilhnan, Alfred. 


•175 Belcher 


PeUr. 


33 Cheyne, Geo. M. 


8 


176 




3i 


9 Walker. John. 


177 




35 Sinclair, John. 


10 


178 




■36 Mscleod. JnneL 




179 

180 




37 BrigneU, Joseiih. 

38 Lymen, Thos. L. 


E 1 Stirling, Sir James. 
2 


181 




39 Gordon, Andrew. 


3 


182 




•40 Geske, Digory. 


4 


tS3 












M 1 Spencer, Sir Rich. 


6 


B • 1 Pollock 


Jo«i,hS. 




7 




HUBVBBAN LOTS. 


8 


3 Jenkins 


wmum. 


A 1 Morlej, Johu R. 


9 


4 WiUett. 


H«.«j. 


2 Coltie uid Shole. 


10 


S Belcher 


Pelcr. 


3 Cbeyue, George. 




•6 Town.Jicnd, Hen. 


i Ditto. 


12 


7 Cheyne 


Alei. 


5 Ditto. 


13 




f. 


14 


•9 Spencer 


Sir Rich. 


7 


15 


10 Moore, 


George F. 


8 Stewart, John R. 


IS 


11 Tbomas 


William, 


9 Moore, George P. 


17 


12 Killmoi 


Alfred. 


10 


18 


13 Cheirne. Georp!. 


11 Tnhy, J«ob, 


19 



ALLOTMENTS ASSIGNED. 



xU 



No. of „ 


No. of 




No. of 


lot. Name. 


lot. 


Name. 


lot. Name. 


E 20 


C14 




D 7 




15 




8 


C •! Spencer, Sir Rich. 


16 




9 


•2 Ditto. 


17 




10 


3 


18 




11 


4 


19 




12 


6 


20 




13 


6 






14 


7 


D»l 


Belcher, Peter. 


15 


8 


•2 Ditto. 


16 


9 


3 




17 


10 


4 




18 


11 


5 




19 


12 


6 




20 


18 










AUGUSTA. 




1 Dawson, Elijah. 


25 




49 M'Dermott, Jas. 


2 Staples, James. 


26 




50 


8 Robinson, Tho. N. 


27 




51 


4 


28 




52 Dewar, Alexander. 


5 


29 




53 


6 Williams, John. 


30 




54 


7 


31 




56 


8 Middlemas, Thos. 


32 




66 


9 Smith, Charles. 


33 Green, Alfred. 


57 


10 Chapman, James. 


34 




58 


11 Chapman, Henrj. 


35 




59 Green, Alfred. 


12 RusseU, Charles. 


36 




60 


13 Molloy, John. 


37 




61 


14 Hepping^ne, Rt 


38 




62 


15 Willey, Thomas. 


39 




68 


16 Herring, John. 


40 Dewar, Alexander. 


64 


17 Dawson, Richard. 


41 


Kellam, Henry. 


66 


18 Harford, John. 


42 


Langndge, James. 


66 


' 19 Codlin, Thomas. 


43 Welbnm, John. 


67 


20 Syred, Daniel 


44 Cooke 8t Layman. 


68 


21 Chapman, Greorge. 


45 Ludlow, Frederick. 


69 


22 Layman & Cooke. 


46 


Kelham, Henry. 


70 


23 


47 


Kelham, John. 


71 


24 Turner, James W. 


48 




72 



Kin 


APPENDIX. 






No. of 


No. of 


No. of 


lot. I^Mn«- 


lot. Name. 


lot 


Name. 


73 


104 


d 


BusseU & Herring. 


74 


105 


e 


Molloy, John. 


75 


106 






76 


107 


A 


Hnrford, John. 


77 


108 


B 


Layman, Geoi^ 


78 


109 


C 


Layman, Mary A. 


79 


110 


D 


Tomer, Tliomaa. 


80 


111 


E 


Turner, Geoi^ge. 


81 


112 


F 




82 


113 


G 




83 


114 


H 




84 


115 


I 




85 


116 


J 




86 


117 


K 




87 


118 


L 




88 


119 


M 




89 Dawson, Richard. 


120 


N 




90 


121 


O 


Herring, John. 


91 


122 


P 




92 


123 


Q 




93 


124 


R 




94 


125 


S 




95 


126 


T 


Dawson, Elijah. 


96 


127 


U 


MoUoy, John. 


97 


128 


V 


Molloy, Geoigiana. 


98 


129 


W 




99 


130 


X 




100 




Y 




101 


a Molloy, John. 


Z 




102 


b Bussell & Herring. 


130 SalkiM, Thomas. 


103 


c Turner, James W. 
KELMSCOW. 






1 Butler, John. 


9 Middleton, Thos. 


17 Ditto. 


2 


10 Ditto. 


18 




3 


11 Ditto. 


19 Ellis, Theopb. T. 


4 


12 Ditto. . 


20 Ditto. 


5 


13 


21 


Ditto. 


6 Butler, Archibald. 


14 


22 Ditta 


7 


15 


23 


Wigan, Robert 


8 


16 Bolgcr, Mary A. 


24 Barron, Edward. 



ALLOTMENTS ASSIGNED. 



^S^' KUBD. 


No. of 


.««. 


Ko.„l 

lot 


Nun,. 


2S O'Brien&Honnor. 


41 Lewis 


Richard. 


fi7 




28 


42 Ditto. 




fiS 




27 


43 Ditto. 




59 




28 


44 Ditto. 




eo 




29 Mimdar, Junei. 


45 




61 




30 Ditto. 


*6 




83 




31 MarreU, John. 


47 




63 




32 


48 




64 




33 Jonea. Edward. 


40 




65 




34 Ditto. 


SO 




66 




3S 


51 




67 




36 


S2 




68 




87 


63 




69 




» 


54 




70 




» 


5S 




71 




40 


S6 




72 





2 Thomioa, Robert. 

3 Clark, Wm. N. 
ng. J. P. 



6 areuwell, J< 



8 HaU, Henrr Bdw. 

9 Ditto. 

10 Spyen, CbarlM. 

1 1 Farmer, CharlN. 
13 

13 

14 lliaiiuon, Robert 

15 Lfon, Robert M. 
16 

17 Swetnun, John. 
IS Ditto. 

19 Ditto. 

20 NoTcott, 'C B- B. 

21 Storu, Alfted H. 
22 

23 



"E;."' n™- 


";;-'• n™. 


Mo.Br 

i«. 


NUB.. 


76 


110 


144 




77 


111 


145 




78 


112 


14« 




7» 


113 


147 




BO 


IH 


14S 




Bl 


115 


149 




83 


116 


ItO 




83 

84 


117 
118 


Ifil 
IfiS 




85 


119 


1G3 




66 


120 


Ui 




87 


121 


US 




88 


122 


ISS 




8il 


!23 


157 




90 


12t 


1S8 




91 


125 


isg 




82 


12(J 


160 




93 


127 • 


161 




Si 


128 


1B2 




95 


120 


163 




06 


130 


1G4 




37 


131 


\6S 




OH 


132 


166 




119 


133 


167 




10(1 


134 


168 




101 


13S 


169 




102 


130 


170 




103 


137 


171 




101 


138 


172 




105 


139 


178 




106 


lH) 


174 




107 


141 


175 




108 


1+2 


176 




1 09 


143 


177 





A 1 Bland & Truamer. | 



P 1 SlokM, George. | 



YORK. 
A 2 BluidSt Trimmer. | 

PINJARRA. 

P 2 Stokea. Maw! 

BUSSELTON. 

2 Chapmui. 

(Signed) J. 



I P 3 Smith, Ridurd. 

I 3 ClKpmuL 

ROE, Sarvtj/OT.GrtKrai. 
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APPENDIX. 



No. VIL— RETURN of Town and Suburban Allotments in Western 
Australia assigned in occupancy (by purchase), let the 1st day of 
Aug. 1834, and SOth day of June, 1837. 



Township. 


No. of lot 


To whom usigned. 


Date of 
BMignment 




Perth 


•A 8 


W. U. Drake 


10 April, 1837 


Cleared and im- 
proved; site of ori- 
ginal church; bought 
in fee-simple at pub- 
lic sak. 


t) 


N 11 


Wm. StricklAnd 


23 Jan. 1837 


Subject to perfbnn- 
ance of certain loca- 
tion-duties. 




N 12 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto. 




Q 11 


C. Jeffen 


2 May, 1836 


Ditto. 




Q 12 


Edward Wood 


3 Mar. 1836 


Ditto. 




Q 14 


Robert Waters 


11 May, 1837 


Ditto. 




Q 15 


John Smith 


28 Dec. 1836 


Ditto. 




Q 16 


Uenry Chapman 


10 Dec. 1836 


Ditta 




•S 2 


M«B. A. Brown 


1 July, 1835 


Pnrdiaaed in fee- 
simple at public sale. 




•S 3 


J. P. Lyttteton 
C. Mac&ull 


1 Oct 1836 


Ditto. 




•S 6 


1 July, 1835 


Ditto. 




•S 6 


Mary Morgan 


Ditto 


Ditto. 




S 7 


J. P. Beete 


20 Feb. 1836 


Subject to perform- 




• 






ance of certain loca- 
tion-duties. 




•S 8 


W. B. Andrews 


1 July, 1835 


Purchased in fee- 
simple at public sale. 




•S 9 


J. S. Hoe 


Ditto 


Ditto. 




•S 10 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto. 




•S 11 


Wm. J. King 


Ditto 


Ditto. 




•S 12 


Alex. CoUie 


Ditto 


Ditto. 




•S 15 


T. Davis 


Ditto 


Ditto. 




•S 16 


William Ward 


Ditto 


Ditto. 




•S 17 


E. 6. Collinson 


Ditto 


Ditto. 




•S 18 


Fred. Morrell 


Ditto 


Ditto. 




•S 20 


M. A. Thomas 


Ditto 


Ditto, 




•S 21 


A. Hillman 


Ditto 


Ditto. 




A 5} 


G. F. Moore 




Subject to perform- 
ance of certain loca- 
tion-duties. 


Kelmscott 


24 


Edward Barrow 


3 Mar. 1836 


Ditto 
Pauper allotments 


Pinjanra 


Sub. P 1 


Greorge Stokes 


18 Feb. 1836 


of ten acres each, as- 
signed in occupancy 
on special conditions 
of improvement, pay- 




Sub. P 2 
Sub. P 3 


Moses Stokes 
Richard Smith 


8 July, 18361 

9 July, 1836 








\ 


ment, &c. 


York 


Sub. A 1 


Bland & Trimmer 


31 July, 1835 


Subject to perform- 
ance of certain loca- 
tion-duties. 


f • 


Sub. A 2 


Ditto 


1 Nov. 1835 


Ditto. 



N.B. The allotments marked • are in fee-simple. 
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No. VIII. 

RETURN of Town and Suburban Allotments in Western Australia 
assigned in occupancy (by purchase), between the 1st day of Aug. 
1834, and SOth day of June, 1837. 



Township. 


No. of lot. 


To whom assigned. 


Date of 
Assignment. 


Remarks. 


Albany 


B 31 


Wm. Lovitt 


9 June, 1835 


Subject to perform- 
ance of certain loca- 
tion-duties. 






S 11 


J. S. Browne 


14 Aug. 1835 


Ditto. 






S 21 


Alexander Cheyne 


10 Aug. 1835 


Ditto. 






S 23 


Thomas Walker 


Ditto 


Ditto. 






S 26 


T. L. Symers 
James Douglas 


9 June, 1835 


Ditto. 






S 27 


14 May, 1835 


Ditto. 






S 36 


John M'Kail 


7 Nov. 1835 


Ditto. 






S 37 


H. Macdonald 


30 Apr. 1836 
Ditto 


Ditto. 






S 38 


Ditto 


Ditto. 






S 43 


Henry Hughes 


1 July, 1836 


Ditto. 






S 49 


J. B. Sherratt 




Ditto. 






S 50 


Ditto 




Ditto. 






S 52 


Ditto 




Ditto. 






S 103 


John Young. 


7 Mar. 1836 


Ditto. 






B 11 


William Thomas 


9 June, 1835 


Ditto. 






B 25 


James Douglas 


14 May, 1835 


Ditto. 






B 38 


T. L. Symers 


9 June, 1835 


Ditto. 






53 


John Skinner 


31 Jan. 1837 


Ditto. 






58 


Henry Bull 


Ditto 


Ditto. 






59 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto. 






60 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto. 






84 


H. Macdonald 


Ditto 


Ditto. 






170 


J. B. Sherratt 


Ditto 


Ditto. 






171 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto. 






172 


Ditto 


Ditto 
10 alpt. 1835 


Ditto. 






175 


Peter Belches 


Ditto. 






Sb.«A20 


William Jenkins 


15 Oct. 1834 


Purchased in fee- 
simple at public sale. 






•A 21 


Alex. Cheyne 


Ditto 


Ditto. 






•A 22 


James Newell 


26 Sept. 1834 


Ditto. 






•C 1 


Sir RidL Spencer 


Aug. 1834 


Ditto. 






•C 2 


Ditto 


15 Oct. 1834 


Ditto. 






D 1 


Peter Belches 


15 Sept 1834 
Ditto 


Ditto. 






D 2 


Ditto 


Ditto. 






B22 


William Diprose 


9 June, 1835 


Subject to perform- 










ance of certain loca- 










tion-duties. 




J 


. S. ROE, 5 


surveyor- General. 






N.B.I 


lie allotments mark 
d 


ed • are in fee- 


simple. 
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ALLOTMENTS RESUMED BY THE CROWN. 



li 



No. X. 

RETURN of Town and Suburban Allotments of Lands in Western 
Australia, resumed by the Croum between 1st day of January, 1835, 
and SOth June, 1837. 

FREMANTLE. 



S 23 
53 



No. of 


Name 


Date 


Date 


Remarks. 


lot. 


of Grantee. 


of assignment. 


of resumption. 


168 


Samuel Moore . 


21 July 1834 


6 July 1835 ^ 




185 


James Purkia 


23 Jan. — 


— 




190 


Charles Brown . 


28 May — 


— 




213 


George Maughan 


23 Sept. 1833 


— 




246 


William Knott . 


21 Mar. 1834 


— 




S390 


George Smylhe . 


28 May — 


— 




422 


Clark and Spyers 


6 Feb. 1833 


— 




425 


S. T. HaU . . 


23 Mar. — 


— 




426 


Ditto .... 


21 Mar. — 


— 




427 


Clark and Spyers 


6Fteb. — 


— 


All these allotments. 


432 


Thomas Jecks 


20 June — 


— 


resumed on 6th July, 
1835, were promised 
on certain conditions. 


434 
437 


J. D. Liddell . 
Robert Ferres . 


21 Mar. 1834 
20 Feb. — 


Z 


438 


Anne King . . 


23 Sept. 1833 


— 


which were not fulfilled 


442 
443 
444 


George Lazenby . 
W. J. King . . 
Daniel Taylor 


28 May 1834 
23 Sept. 1833 
25 Feb. 1834 


— 


by the parties to whom 
the promises were given. 


530 


Robert Draper . 


27 Nov. 1833 


^^^^ 




535 


John Sanders 


27 Aug. — 


— 




552 


Thomas Harwood 


21 Mar. 1834 


— 




S 558 


Sophia Weavell . 


20 Feb. — 


— 




S560 


Frederick Lewis . 


23 Sept. 1833 


— 




S561 


Harriet Lewis 


Ditto 


— 




S562 


R. T. B. Lewis . 


Ditto 


— 




568 


Jn. Thomas, jnn. 


24 Apr. 1834 


— 




569 


William Harrison 


20 Feb. — 


—^ 





S 103 



William Shaptcr 
James Jones . 



Henry Attwood 



ALBANY. 

August 1835 

Decern. 1836 



24 Oct. 1833 
24 Apr. 1834 



25 Aug. 1834 



(Signed) 



Lot B 21 assigned 
him instead. 

Allotment assigned 
originally for two years, 
and being unimproved, 
was resumed on the 
grantee escaping from 
confiDement, to which 
he had been committed 
to take his trial at the 
sessions. 

Assignment not claim- 
ed when grantee quitted 
the colony. 

J. S. ROE, Surveyor- General. 



17 Feb. 1835 
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When mention was made, at p. 205, of the exertions cS 
the Western Australian Committee, the correct appellation 
was not given : it was a Committee only, and not a Com- 
pany. A complete list of the names is added : 

WiUiam Hutt» Esq., M.P., 54 Conduit Street. 

Captain Sir James Stirling, R.N. (late governor). 

Honourable Colonel Talbot. 

Captain Bunbury. 

William G. Gover, Esq., 26 Eaton Square. 

Abraham Borradaile, Esq., 34 Fenchurch Street. 

Charles E. Mangles, 20 St. Helen's Place. 

Edward B. Lennard, Esq., Western Australia. 

Richard Norman, Esq., 1 Chatham Place, Blackfriars. 

Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., Mortlake. 

J. Spencer Stanhope, Esq., Langham Place. 

William Tanner, Esq., Western Australia. 

James Irving, Esq., 27 Welbeck Street. 

A. Loughnan, Esq., 1 1 Basinghall Street. 

T. A. Russell, Esq., Western Australia. 

Thomas Habgood, Esq., 16 Hatton Garden. 

Alfred Hort, Esq., 3 Barge Yard. 

Thomas Bland, Esq., 43 Bedford Row. 

Charles Grellet, Esq., 49 Hatton Garden. 

John Wall Harday, Esq., Western Australia. 

William Hart, Esq., Dorset Square. 

Henry W. Talbot, Parthenon Club. 

W. Melbourne James, Esq., Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn. 

E. H. Darell, Esq., 6 Henrietta Street, Covent Gkuden. 

Honorary Members, — Earl Lovelace — Lord Worsley. 



No. 

lllotmentSfJrom the commeials; the number of Acres they have 
were assigned; the date us purchased from the Croum. 

N.B. The lands markd 




Date. 



No. of 
Acres. 



9 Dea '30 
19 Oct '81 

14 Dec '30| 60( 



14 July, '32 
13 July, '32 



69( 



- 



uly, '32 



15 Dec '30 



60< 



6573 



22 Jan. '31 
6 May, '31 



31 



I 



{ 

{ 
{ 



15,500 



4231 



1360 



25 Nov. '30 

24 Jan '31 

18 Feb. '31 
21 June, '31 

9 Dec. '30 



•IK 



•151 



15 Dec '30 5 



■•{ 



Remarks. 






19 Oct '31 



• 



21 Nov. '36 
14 July, '32| S 



Particulars explained in Returns up 
to July 1836. 



Absent from the colony. 

Absent from the colony. 

Absent from the colony. 

And 1555 acres transferred to him 
from James Henty. 

Absent from the colony. 
Particulars explained in Returns up 

to 80th June, 1837. Absent from 

the colony. 
Deficiency, amoimting to 2028 acres, 

to be selected elsewhere. Absent 

from the colony, 
r Right of his partner purchased by 
< H. BulL Assignment of 500 acres 
( interior. Awaits a survey. 
Since dead. Land transferred to 

J. Drummond. 

Absent from the colony. 



Since dead. Land transferred. 

{Since dead. Boundaries to 1360 
acres not finally arranged. 

Deficiency, amounting to 401 acres, 
to be selected elsewhere. Swan 
and Avon lands transferred. 

Absent from the colony. Lands 
transferred. 



With 6906 acres transferred from J. 
Jecks, and 1500 from J. Whatley. 



Absent from the colony. Part per- 
mission to John Butler. 

Absent from the colony. Land 
transferred. 



26 



{ 



Particulars explained in Returns up 
to July 1887. 



■ Leschenhault 



Sniuid. 



h 



Date. 



No. of 
Acres. 






Date. 



0. of 
cre§. 



Interior. 



13 July, 



Date. 



No. of 
Acret. 



13 July, 



Remarks. 



32 acres transferred from W. Bic 



Absent from the colony. 



200 



13 July, '32 



10,000 






1820 



14 July, '32 



{ 
{ 



•■{ 

320 



Since dead. 107 acres transferm 
W. H. Drake. 

Collie since dead ; Shole absent li- 
the colony. 

Murray land transferred. 

Absent from the colony. 
Ditto. 



Transferred to George Sa3rman. 

Absent from the colony. 

Particulars ex])lained in returns n) 
to end of 1834. 



Absent from the colony. Land traui 
ferred to M. M'Dermott. 

Absent from the colony. Swan lac 

transferred. 
Since dead. 
Absent from the colony. Land tran 

ferred. 
Exchange 200 acres Avon to Coc 

bum Sound, sanctioned by seci 

tary of state for colonies. 
Absent from the colony. 
Land transferred. 
Since dead. 
Absent from the colony. 



Absent from the colony. 
Deficiency amounting to 596 aei 
to be selected elsewhere. 

Absent from the colony. 
And 1000 acres transferred fr 
James Birkett 



Particulars explained in Returns 
to end of 1834. 



> IN OCCUPANCY UP TO THE 



d(H 



lix 



isex. 



No. of 
Acres. 



Avon River. 



Date. 



No. of 
Acres. 



Pland 



Date. 



»f 
I. 



Remarks. 



22 Jan. »31 
22 Jan. '31 



21 Jan. '81 






11 Dec. '30 



920 



28 Dec '80 



29 Dec. '80 



■i 



18 Dec. 

19 Oct 

21 Jan. 
21 Apr. 



'30 
'31 

'31 

'36 






SlO 



3140 
2746 



472 



7880 



16342 



578 

1120 
100 

1800 
277 

• • 



28 Jan. '2 



23 Aug. '; 



Absent from the colony. Land 
transferred. 

Land transferred. 

Since dead. Land transferred. 
Ditto. 

And 4000 acres on Avon, transferred 
from F. H. Byrne. 

Absent from the colony. Land trans- 
ferred. 

Since dead. Land transferred. 



Absent from the colony. 
Since dead. 

Land transferred to E. W. Lamb. 
Absent from the colony. 
Since dead. 



28 Jan. '.' 



8Mar. 'J 



15 Dec. '80 1920 
f 



} ■■ 
} •• 



Absent from the colony. 



Absent from the colony. Land trans- 
ferred to W. Nairn. 

And 41 acres transferred from Thos. 
Hurrey — absent from the colony. 
And *102^ acres of Swan land 
assigned in fee-simple to J. W. 
Hardey. 

Absent from the colony. Swan and 
Flantagenet lands transferred. 

Absent from the colony. 

Absent from the colony. Swan land , 
transferred to J. W. Hardey. 

100 acres on Avon, in former returns, 
in name of Charles Heal by mis- 
take. *5 acres in fee-simple. 

Deficiency on Swan granted else- 
where by permission her Majesty's 
Secretary of State. Since dead. 



Absent from the colony. 
Absent from the colony. Landtrans< 
ferred to Richard Lewis. 



Absent from the colony. 
Murray land transferred. 



Absent from the colony. 
Ditto. 




Remarks. 



Absent from the colony. 
Ditto. 



Puticalan explained \ 
in RetuHM of SOth I Asiiignmenti 



Absent from the colony. Land 

tnmsfeired to W. L. Brockman. 
Smce dead. 
Swin land transferred. 

Deficiency, amounting to 315 acrvs 
to be selected elsewhere. * 

Absent from the colony. 

And 2666 acres transferred from Sir 
J. Hume, Bart. 

Exchange of 777 acres from Avon to 
Cannmg ; explained in Returns of 
lands resumed between July 1832 
and 31st December, ISS-l- * 



Absent from the colony. Particulars 
explamed in Returns of June 1836. 
Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 

Absent from the colony. Swan and 

Helena land transferred. 
Absent from the colony. 

^'^Amn'"'^^ *^'^°*- Assignment 
ot 1000 acres not completed : de- 

fiaency of 702 acres to be selected 
elsewhere. 



Since dead. 



HONED IN OCCUPANCY UP 



i 



Ixi 



Sumez. 



Date. 



No. of 
Acres. 



Avon Rivititerior. 



Date. 



13 July 



,'32 



{ 



12813 



15 Dec. '30 

14 Dec. '30 

15 Dec. '30 
15 Dec. '30 



No. of 
Acres. 



•■{ 



■•{ 



Remarks. 



21 Jan. '31 



23 Jan. '36 

16 Jiily, '32 
13 July, '32 



13 July, '32 
13 July, '32 



6 Aug. '33 



24 Jan. '34 

13 Dec. '30 
9 De& '30 

21 Jan. '31 

22 Jan. '31 
21 Jan. '31 



','32 



30 June, '32 



14 July, '82 



» > 



,'32 



18296 



•{ 



2000 




■■{ 



Particulara explained in returns up 

to July 1836. 
Absent from the colony. 



Absent from the colony. 
Particulars explained in returns up 
to July 1836. 



Swan land transferred to J. Solomon. 
Absent from the colony. 
Ditto. 



And 500 acres transferred from W. 

T. Dance. 
Particulars explained in returns up 

to July 1836. 
Absent from the colony. 
Since dead. 



By permission of H. M.'s secretary 
of state. Particulars explained in 
returns to end of 1834. 



On leave of absence. 
And 1280 transferred from A. H. 
Gilbert 

Absent from the colony. 

Absent from the colony. Avon land 
transferred. 



Absent firom the colony. 
Mistake in former return. 
Deficiency of 587 acres, to be se- 
lected elsewhere. 



Transfer from W. Preston to W. 
Tanner. Deficiency in grant ex- 
changed to Helena, by permission 
of H. M.'s secretary of state for 
colonies. Absent from the colony. 

Absent from the colony. 
Ditto. 

Particulars explained in returns up 
to July 1836. 

Since dead. 



Leschenhanlt 



Date. 



No. of 
Acres. 



t6 Apr. 'SO 



2180 



:6 Apr. 
;6 Apr. 



'30 
'30 



9446 
4500 



Sjd- 



l>^. 



00 



Interior. 



Date. 



No. of 
Acret. 



40 



15 Dec. '81 



Remarks. 



308 



00 



13 July, 



■•{ 



Absent from the colony. 
Particulars explained in Return 
to July 1836. 



Deficiency in location on S 
granted elsewhere by permissi 



Absent fix)m the colony. L 

transferred. 
Particulars explained in Retunu 

to 30th June, 1837. 
Since dead. 

Since dead. 



20 July, '32 



{ 



500 



/ 



13 July, '32 



20749 



■{ 



I 



Absent from the colony. 
Absent from the colony. 

Particulars explained in Returns 
to July 1837. Lands transfer 
Absent. 

Absent from the colony. 

Since dead. 2000 acres on C 
ning resumed. 

Absent from the colony. 
Since dead. 

Absent from the colony. La 
transferred; and 10 acres tra 
ferred to him from G. L. Mori 

Thompson since dead. 

Absent from the colony. 

Exchange 1531 acres from Intei 
to Swan River by permission 
secretary of stAte. Absent. 
Swan land transferred. 



W. Trimmer since dead. •7( 
acres granted in fee- simple to 
Trimmer. 

Absent from the colony. La 
transferred. 



IN OCCUPANCY UP TO THE 



Ixiii 



ssex. 



No. of 

ACTM. 



Avon River. 



Date. 



No. of 
Acres. 



}r. 



No. of 
Acres. 



Remarks. 



{ 



H Dec. '30 

llJaiL'Sl 
22 Jan. '31 

22 Jan. '31 
24 Jan. '31 



26 Apr. '30 
13 July, '32 
30 June, '32 



♦16083 

5000 
3000 

12513 
3040 



2560 
2490 
1610 



26 June, '32 



29 Oct. '31 



3640 



50 



15 Dec. '31 



47085 



500 



443989 



500 



{ 



Deficiency of 180 acres to be selected 
elsewhere. Absentfrom the colony. 

Absent from the colony. Interior 
assignment awaits a survey. 



{ 



{ 
■I 

50 



88900 



Land transferred. 



Absent from the colony. Land 

transferred. 
Since dead. 1500 acres transferred 

to Brockman. 

Assignment of 5000 acres on Helena 
not completed. 

Absent from the colony. 

Absent from the colony. Land 
transferred. 

Deficiency in Swan location selected 
elsewhere, by permission of secre- 
tary of state. 

Particulars explained in Returns to 
July 1836. 

Particulars exphuned in Returns to 
July 1837. Absent. Land trans- 
ferred. 

Land not yet applied for. 







Western AuslraHai"it'''fs- 










Interior. 


Tow 






».. 


No, Of 


IM 


Dim. 


No.ol 


RaWABKfi. 














s 


PorchBK. 








13 Od 






3 


Ditta 










ISOol 






3 

1,200 


Ditto. 

HemisBion of pipiuini 
of niiTal services. 


« 
r 


1 


1 




13 001 
18 Oc 




■ 


1.200 
400 


PorcbucL 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

of raililary services. 
Ditto diClo. 





m 


» 












* 




l" 










1,200 

1231 
1,536 J 


Ditto ditto. 

Purdmse. 

Ditto, and itmiasion of 
ment, on areount of 
















vices and two married 
















240 


Purchase, Hnd imt remiss 














560 


Pnrduue. 

ofinUit^.^;^ 
Purcha«. 




- 


- 


- 


- 1 


- 


,7571 





ST" 



(Signed) J, S, ROE, Surviyrir-Gfaeraf. 
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